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Articte L—ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIANS, 


As all nations are affected to some extent by the climate, 
soil, and other physical circumstances by which they are sur- 
rounded, some notice of the geography of Ancient Armenia 
becomes necessary in order to a proper understanding of the 
Armenian race. P 

The boundaries of Armenia have changed so often that it is 
now somewhat difficult to define them; the most accurate de- 
scription appears to be that of Saint Martin in his “ Jémoires 
sur L’Armenié.” According w this author, Armenia Major 
was bounded on the north by Georgia and the Caucassian 
Mountains; on the south by a line which would pass through 
Diarbekir, at about 33° north latitude; on the west by the 
western Euphrates ; and on the east by the Caspian Sea. The 
Greek geographers frequently mention Armenia Minor, which 
lay to the west and south of Armenia Major and included 
portions of Northern Syria, Cilicia, and Karamania. Oorfa on 
the east and Cesarea on the west belonged to Armenia Minor. 
The original home, however, of the Armenians was Armenia 
Major. The elevation of this portion of the earth’s surface 
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above the nearest seas is shown by the fact that several large 
rivers take their rise in Ancient Armepvia; among these are the 
Kizil Irmak, the ancient Halys, which flows west and north 
into the Black Sea; the Aras (Araxes), which flows east into 
the Caspian; the Tigris and Euphrates, which flow southeast 
into the Persian Gulf. Lake Van, which may be taken as a 
central point of Ancient Armenia, is more than 4,000 feet 
above the Black Sea. Armenia has ever been celebrated for 
its cold and healthy climate, its pure water, its rich pasture 
lands, its fertile valleys and plains, and lofty mountains. The 
winters are long end severe ; the summers short and pleasant; 
flowers abound during the months of June and July; the at- 
mosphere is very clear and light; the heavens, at night, shine 
with the greatest splendor. Altogether the physical aspects of 
the country are well fitted to make it the home of a hardy, 
liberty-loving race. At present the country has a barren ap- 
pearance ; the villages are squalid; only a small portion of 
the soil is cultivated; the inhabitants have long been oppressed 
by Turks and Kurds; yet, notwithstanding all these disadvan- 
tages, there is a certain indescribable charm about the physical 
nature of the country, which may, to some extent at least, ac- 
count for the passionate attachment which all Armenians have 
for the home of their race. It is worthy of notice, however, 
that Armenia has ever been at the confluence of several great 
empires; in ancient times, Persia was on the east and the 
Roman Empire on the west; in more modern times, the Sara- 
cens and Turks have been on the south and Russia on the 
north. These empires have not only contended fiercely for the 
possession of Armenia but when marching their troops against 
each other have crossed and recrossed her territory and have 
fought many bloody battles on her soil. This was especially 
true when the Romans were contending with the Persians. In 
this respect, the geographical position of Armenia was a great 
obstacle to the permanence of the Armenian kingdom. 

The origin of the Armenian race is lost in the obscurity of 
the past, yet there are many reasons for believing what all Ar- 
menians claim, that their race is one of the oldest in the world. 
One of the names which the Armenians give to their country is 
Askhanzean ; this is derived plainly from Askenaz, who was the 
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brother of Zogarmah aad the son of Gomer. Another name 
which they themselves give to their country is Doon Torkomah, 
the ‘“ House of Torkomah” or Togarmah. St. Martin well says 
(vol. i, p. 254), “If we fix our attention on the names of the 
people who are mentioned in Jer. li, 27, it seems very probable 
that the posterity of Askenaz inhabited a portion of Armenia.” 

These statements are confirmed by the traditions of the 
people. We have frequently asked uneducated Armenians, in 
the villages in Armenia, who was their great ancestor, and the 
immediate reply has always been “Turkom,” which is but 
another form of Zogarmah. Without entering more fully into 
the subject, we may say in general that there seems no reason 
to doubt that the Armenians have occupied Armenia ever since 
the nations were dispersed over the face of the earth, and that 
they retain, to a great extent, the early characteristics of the 
race. This is not more remarkable in their case than in the 
case of the Nestorians, the Kurds, or the Arabs. The Kurds 
have undoubtedly the same characteristics which they had 
when Xenophon marched through their country on his retreat 
from Mesopotamia more than 2,000 years ago. Strabo tells us 
that the horses of Armenia were held in high esteem (xi, 529), 
and the prophet Ezekiel says (chap. xxvii, 14) that the people 
of Togarmah (Armenia) traded with Tyre in horses and mules. 
Herodotus (Book i, 194) describes the manner in which the 
people of Armenia descended the Tigris on rafts to Babylon. 
Another proof of the antiquity of the race may be found in 
their language; but upon this we will not dwell. 

It may be thought that we have spoken at too great leagth 
in regard to the origin of the Armenian race; the subject, 
however, is not only interesting in itself but it helps to illus- 
trate the character of the people. It surely is worthy of note 
that, amid all the revolutions of the eastern world, they have 
preserved their existence as a people and have retained their 
national characteristics, and form to-day one of the links that 
connect the immediate present with the remote past of human 
history. 

In physical structure the Armenians are of medium height, 
squarely built, complexions rather dark, hair a glossy black, 
dark and beautiful eyes, their frames firmly knit so that they 
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are capable of a great amount of physical labor. Many of the 
men have great strength. The marriage relation is guarded 
with the greatest sanctity; illegitimate births are almost un- 
known among the Armenians; marriage ties are seldom broken 
or marriage vows violated; for many centuries intermarriages 
of relations have been prohibited both by law and custom. 
These causes, combined with a bracing climate, have produced 
a people remarkable for health and physical strength. Many 
of the females of the higher classes, especially in youth, are 
very beautiful. 

The Armenians have a high degree of mental capacity ; this 
is shown in their ready mastery of the details of business; in 
the rapid progress they make in study whenever the opportunity 
is presented to them; their young men generally take a high 
stand in scholarship when admitted into the schools and colleges 
of Europe and America. Though fond of pleasantry, as a rule 
they are sober, thoughtful, somewhat suspicious and jealous of 
each other, but all animated by a true national pride which 
often degenerates into national vanity and conceit. They are 
‘strong and tender in their attachments, while, under the hard 
discipline of the Turks, they have learned to suppress their 
feelings of hatred and dislike to a remarkable degree. They 
have a sincere reverence for the aged, and delight in recount- 
ing the deeds of the great heroes of their race. In comparing 
them, in respect to their mental characteristics, with the civil- 
ized nations of the west, we should remember their history, a 
history which, for several hundred years, has been one sad tale 
of oppression and sorrow. If we bear this in mind we shall 
wonder at the great amount of mental life and activity now 
existing among this interesting people. They enjoy social life 
to a greater degree probably than any other race in Turkey ; 
their habits are simple, the family relation is maintained with 
religious sacredness; the great masses of the Armenians, in the 
interior of the country, are poor and obliged to earn their sup- 
port by hard labor; but they are industrious, frugal, temperate, 
and virtnous. Of course, exceptions to all these statements may 
be found; we speak, however, not of the few exceptions, but 
of the great mass of the people. If we turn to the religious 
history of the Armenians, we shall find it one of peculiar inter- 
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est. It is difficult now to ascertain the precise form of their 
religion previous to their conversion to Christianity. According 
to St. Martin (vol. i, p. 305), the Armenians who preceded 
Tiradates had a religion which was the same as that of the 
Parthians, a mixture of the opinions of Zoroaster, somewhat 
changed, with the worship of Greek divinities and with certain 
superstitions brought in from Scytia. “The gods whom 
the Armenians regarded as most powerful were Aramazt, the 
same as Ormuazd of the Persians and Jupiter of the Greeks; 
the goddess of Anahid or Venus and Mihir or Mithra.” That 
they were idolaters is admitted by all, but what was the precise 
form of their idolatry is not well understood. This much is 
certain, that the nation never returned to idolatry after it had 
once embraced Christianity. No greater insult can now be 
offered to an Armenian than to call him a “ Karabasht” or 
 Piitparest,” i. e., a worshipper of idols. 

Christianity was known in the country in the second century, 
but did not obtain a firm foothold until the beginning of the 
.fourth century.* In 302 Tiradates an Armenian king, the last 
of the Arsacidz, and many Armenian nobles were baptized by 
Gregory the Illuminator.t Mr. Gibbon says (vol. ii, p. 275), 





* There was a Christian church at Edessa, the ancient Ur and the modern Ovrfa, 
as early as 202 A. D., and this church was probably Armenian. In 170 the sym- 
bols of Baal had disappeared from the coins of Abgar, the Armenian king of 
Edessa, and the cross was substituted in their stead. 

+ The following appear to be the well authenticated facts in respect to this emi- 
nent Reformer. He was born at Vagharchhabed, the ancient capital of Armenia, 
in 257 A. D. and died about 332. He was the son of Anag, a prince of the royal 
family of Arsacide. Anag had assassinated Chosroes J, king of Armeni», and 
was therefore put to death with all his family except Gregory, who was then two 
years of age. He was taken to Cesarea, in Cappadocia, by a Christian nurse. On 
becoming of age he married a Christian woman, but after three years they sepa- 
rated by mutual consent, as he wished to devote himself to an ecclesiastical life. 
He went to Rome, and without disclosing his religion or his parentage he joined 
Tiradates IT, the king of Armenia, who was then in Rome. Gregory accompa- 
nied Tiradates to Armenia; there he refused to sacrifice to idols, and was cast into 
a dungeon near Antawala; here he remained fourteen years; at the end of this 
time the king became a Christian and received baptism at the hands of Gregory. 
Gregory afterwards went to Cesarea and was made Metropolitan of Armenia; he 
then returned and preached the Gospel both east and west of the Euphrates, de- 
stroyed many idol temples and built many Christian churches. Having made his 
son Aristarchus his successor, he withdrew from public life. 
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“The renowned Tiradates, the hero of the East, may dispute 
with Constantine the honor of being the first sovereign who 
embraced the Christian religion."* And Dean Milman adds, 
“St. Martin has likewise clearly shown that Armenia was the 
first nation that embraced Christianity.” There seems no rea- 
son to doubt that the Armenian Church for several centuries 
was thoroughly orthodox and evangelical ; so late as the twelfth 
century the Armenians were not reconciled to the sight of 
images ; in theology they were Augustinian ; they adopted the 
Apostolic, the Nicene, and the Athanasian creeds. In the sixth 
century, a majority of the church accepted monophysitical 
views; at that time the following may be said to have been the 
doctrinal position of the Armenian Church; the majority at 
least held that the human nature of Christ was absorbed in the 
divine ; that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father alone, 
in this respect differing from the Latin and agreeing with the 
Greek Church ; that man is redeemed from original sin by the 
sacrifice of Christ, and this redemption is approprivted by bap- 
tism ; that redemption from actual sin is secured by penance and 
auricular confession ; they hold the seven Sacraments of the 
Roman Church, the mediation of the Saints, the doctrine of 


transubstantiation. They give the communion in both kinds 
to the common people; deny the doctrine of purgatorial pen- 
ance, yet think that prayers for the dead will help the departed. 
The Armenians rejected the authority of the Council of Chal- 
cedon in 536 and renounced all connection with the Greek 
Church. In 1145 the Armenians were for a short time con- 
nected with Rome ; in 1323 a portion of the church united with 





* Tiradates was the son of Chosroes; when an infant his father was assassina- 
ted; he was saved by his friends and educated under the auspices of the Roman 
emperors. Armenia was then in the hands of the Persians. In the third year of 
Diocletian, or A. D. 287, Tiradates was restored to the throne of Armenia by the 
Romans; he was received with great joy by the Armenian people. He became a 
Christian in 302 and was baptized by Gregory the Illuminator. In a few years he 
was expelled a second time from his kingdom by the Persians. He took refuge in 
the court of the Roman emperor. Diocletian resolved to support him; he came 
to Antioch, and the decisive battle was fought east of the Euphrates on the plain 
of Carrhe; the Romans were defeated, but were subsequently victorious under 
Galerius, who confirmed Tiradates in his authority. “He died at length,” says 
Gibbon, “ after a reign of fifty-six years, and the fortune of the Armenian mon- 
archy expired with him.” 
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Rome, and again in 1441 there was another attempt at a union 
of Armenians and Jacobites with Rome. With these slight 
exceptions, the Armenians have kept themselves resolutely in- 
dependent of both the Greek and Latin Churches. At the 
present time there may be 800,000 Roman Catholic Armenians 
out of a population of about 3,000,000. The Roman Catholic 
Armenians are wealthy and influential; they are found mostly 
in the large cities, as Constantinople, Smyrna, Aleppo, Hrzroom, 
and Adrianople. The Roman Catholic Armenians are restless 
under the Papal authority ; of late years very serious divisions 
have existed among them, that have called for the active inter- 
ference of the Turkish Government. 

One feature in the religious history of the Armenians is 
worthy of special notice; we refer to their profound reverence 
for the Word of God. The Bible was translated into their lan- 
guage in the fifth century. As Armenian scholars did not 
know Hebrew, the translation was made from the Septuagint; 
so well was the work done, however, that some biblical scholars 
have called the Armenian Bible the Queen of the Versions. 
This ancient version of the Scriptures has doubtless been the 
instrument in preserving whatever of Christian life has remained 
among the Armenians ; certain it is that they have the most 
sincere regard for God’s Word, and have ever held fast to the 
idea that every man is at liberty to read and understand that 
Word for himself. 

Besides the Bible they have an extensive Liturgy in the an- 
cient language; this Liturgy was prepared at an early day and 
is still used in all Armenian churches.* Many of the Armeni- 





* Those who are anxious to pursue this subject will be interested in a pamphlet 
prepared by the eminent linguist, the Rev. S. C. Malan, M. A., and published in 
London by David Nutt, 270 Strand, 1870. It is entitled, “ The Divine Liturgy of 
the Armenian Church, of St. Gregory the Illuminator ;” translated from the Arme- 
nian; with an introduction and notes. From this pamphlet we quote the following 
prayer, as a specimen of the ancient prayers of the Armenian Church. This is a 
prayer to the Holy Ghost, and is to be offered by the ecclesiastic who officiates at 
the communion service. 

“O Almighty, beneficent God of all things and Lover of men, Creator of things 
visible and invisible, Saviour and Preserver, Protector and Giver of Peace, Mighty 
Spirit of the Father, we entreat Thee with open arms, with humble, earnest prayer, 
in Thine awful presence. We Craw nigh in great fear and trembling, in order to 
offer this reasonable sacrifice ; first to thine unsearchable power, being, as Thou 
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nian prayers in the ancient language are not only very evangel- 
ical in sentiment, but very beautiful in style. The chants also 
of the ancient church are greatly admired by all Armenians. 
The national acceptance of Christianity by the Armenian peo- 
ple was followed by many bitter and bloody contests, in which 
the Christian party was generally supported by the Roman and 
the pagan party by the Persian power. At the beginning of 
the sixth century the greater part of Armenia had come under 
the Persian yoke; the Persian kings found Christianity so 
firmly rooted among the people that they were compelled at last 
to allow to the Armenians the free exercise of their religion. 
In the minds of most Armenians the period of these earnest 
contests for the “faith once delivered to the Saints” is the 
brightest epoch in their whole history. We could not expect 
that the Armenian Church would escape the general darkness 
and corruption of the Middle Ages; it may be fairly claimed, 
however, that she emerged from that darkness less corrupt than 
the great mass of the Greek and Latin Churches. At the be- 
ginning of the present century her condition may be described 
generally as one of tynorance ; with minor exceptions her doc- 


art, equal in throne, in glory, and in creative energy, with the unchangeable Majesty 
of the Father; and Searcher as thou art also of the hidden, deep counsels of the 
Almighty Father of Emmanuel, who sent Thee, He who is Saviour, Verifier, and 
Creator of all things. Through Thee was made known to us the threefaid person- 
ality in one essence of the Godhead; of which Three Persons Thou art known as 
one and incomprehensible. By Thee and through Thee did the first race of the 
patriarchal house, called seers, declare aloud and clearly the things past and to 
come. The Spirit of God announced Thee to Moses, even Thee, whose moving on 
the surface of the waters, as an energy which no one can restrain, and by thy sol- 
emn going to and fro while brooding over them, and under thy sheltering wings 
fondly calling new beings into life, didst foreshadow the mystery wrought at 
Holy Baptism ; who after this pattern, and ere the vauit of the firmament above 
was spread on high, like a veil, didst, as Absolute Ruler, create the complete na- 
tures of all beings that are, from all things that are not. In thy creating power 
shall all men by Thee be renewed at the Resurrection, at the last day of this ex- 
istence, but the first of heavenly life. Thee also did the Father’s firstborn son, 
Thy fellow and of the same essence with the Father, in one likeness obey Thee 
with oneness of will, as of the same substance as his Mighty Father; tHe declared 
that blasphemy against Thee should never be forgiven, thus cutting short the 
railing accusations of Thine impious gainsayers, while He, the just and innocent 
Creator of all, forgave his accusers; He, who for our sins was betrayed to death 
and rose again for our justification. Unto him be glory through Thee, unto Thee 
praise, blessing with the Father Almighty, for ever and ever; Amen,” 
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trinal position might have been called Orthodox, while the 
morals of both priests and people were certainly not as bad as 
those of other professedly Christian nations both in the East and 
on the continent of Europe. The church seemed ready for a 
Reformation ; little did its leaders anticipate that those who 
should sound the first notes of that reformation would come 
from a land beyond the seas and oceans, a laud whose very ex- 
istence was unknown to Europe for a thousand years after the 
baptism of the first Armenian king! so wonderful are the shift- 
ings and changes in the great drama of the world’s history. 

The first American missionaries to Palestine were sent out 
by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
in the year 1621-2. When at Jerusalem their attention was 
arrested by a class of pilgrims of whom they had not before 
heard. ‘Who are these good looking men,” they asked, 
“with black hair and dark eyes and with such thoughtful, 
intelligent faces?” The reply to this question was the seed 
corn that has since multiplied into the rich harvests now ready 
throughout all Turkey for the Christian reaper. We shall state, 
in the briefest possible manner, the results of the operations of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
among the Armenians. 

In the year 1831 the Rev. Wm. Goodell and wife took up 
their residence at Constantinople as the first missionaries to the 
Armenians; they were soon followed by Schauffler, Dwight, 
Riggs, Schneider, Powers, Ladd, Benjamin, Hamlin and others. 
Some of these excellent men have fallen asleep; others are still 
living, actively engaged in the work and witnesses of results 
which could not have been anticipated when they began their 
labors. The first great obstacle that met the missionaries was 
the profound ignorance of the people, and the first question 
presented to them for solution was, how can this ignorance be 
removed? How can the people be enlightened in regard to the 
simple and fundamental doctrines of the religion of which they 
are so proud? The answer to this question shaped the first and 
all subsequent efforts of the missionaries. The Bible must be 
given to the common people; tracts must be distributed, schools 
must be established, the Gospel must be preached not only to 
congregations but to men by the way-side, in their homes, in 
the khans; men must be invited to visit the missionaries, the 
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truth must be pressed home in private conversation ; religious 
newspapers must be published; a Christian literature must be 
created ; men must be trained for the ministry. At the end of 
the first ten years no evanzelical church had been formed, no 
separate civil community of Protestants had been organized, 
but many Armenians had become convinced of the errors of 
their church. Some of these had been driven from their homes 
into exile; at Constantinople, Nicomedia, Brusa, Trebizond, Krz- 
room and other places men had been aroused to seek after the 
truth; fourteen missionaries and their wives had joined the 
mission; Mr. Hamlin had begun that work of education in 
Turkey to which he has devoted his life. In 1841, after ten 
years of missionary labor, the state of the Armenian mind may 
be described as in a ferment; the opposition of the ecclesiastics 
was strong and bitter; persecution only awakened a new inter- 
est and stirred up greater enquiry. 

If we pass over another ten years to 1851, we find that the 
current of new ideas has become broader, deeper, more irresist- 
ible in its course. The battle for religious liberty in Turkey 
has been fought and won; the death-penalty for apostasy from 
the Mohammedan religion is forever abolished by a Royal Fir- 
man ; eight evangelical churches have been organized among the 
Armenians, and the Gospel has been preached throughout Bi- 
thynia, in ancient Armenia, in Cilicia, in Mesopotamia and Kir- 
distan. The Press has begun to pour forth its flood of light; the 
number of missionaries has increased to twenty-four; a Female 
Seminary has been established at Constantinople; the mission- 
aries have begun to ordain native pastors over the churches; 
the Protestants have begun to receive civil protection from the 
Turkish Government, though not yet recognized as a separate 
Christian community. The translation of the Scriptures is 
going forward prosperously ; hymns are prepared and sung in 
many languages. Passing over another period of ten years to 
1861, we find that missionaries are living and working through- 
out the whole of Asia Minor, at Nicomedia, Brusa, Smyrna, 
Trebizond, Erzroom, Sivas, Tocat, Harpoot, Arabkir, Marash, 
Oor/a, Aintab, Antioch, and Adana. We find that the one mis- 
sion to the Armenians has expanded into the three missions of 
Western, Eastern, and Central Turkey. We tind that forty-two 
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churches have been organized, that one hundred and nine com- 
mon schools have been established, that forty-six men have 
been trained for the ministry, of whom ten have been or- 
dained as pastors of churches; that the entire Bible has been 
translated and published in both the Armenian and the Ar- 
meno-Turkish languages; that Theological Schools for tie 
education of young men for the ministry have been estab- 
lished at Aintab and Harpoot as well as at Constantinople. We 
find that the policy of self-support has been inaugurated in 
all parts of the country, and that the evangelical churches and 
communities begin nobly to bear their share in the work of 
evangelizing the empire. The number of missionaries has in- 
creased to forty-four; the newly organized churches begin to 
think of forming ecclesiastical associations cr “ Unions,” that they 
may work together for the common cause. Hundreds of women 
have learned to read the Bible intelligently for themselves; a 
Female Seminary has been established at Aintab in Central Tur- 
key; public opinion begins to favor and demand the elevation 
and education of women. Missionaries have established them- 
selves in the very heart of Kiirdistan; others have faced death 
itself at the hands of the robbers of the Taurus Mountains. 
In 1861 the contest has become a pitched battle in which the 
native Protestants, led by missionaries, native pastors, preachers, 
and teachers, boldly attack the enemy everywhere. The prin- 
cipal weapon is “the sword of the Spirit ;” it appears more and 
more evident that the whole Armenian nation is becoming en- 
lightened, at least intellectually, and that the real work of re- 
formation is going on outside of the Protestant churches and 
communities, 

If we pass over another period of ten years, to the end of 
1871, we find that there are seventy-six evangelical churches 
among the Armenians, with four thousand and thirty-two church- 
members ; that there are fifly ordained native pastors, and 
Jifty-six educated licensed preachers ; that 222 common schools 
contain 5,080 scholars, and that the number of registered Prot- 
estants has increased to 19,471; that there are 202 places where 
the gospel is regularly preached, and that 128 Sabbath schools 
are attended each Sabbath by over 8,000 persons. We find 
that during this ten years, from 1861 to 1871, 305,700 copies 
of the Bible and portions of the Bible have been sold in Turkey 
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for nearly $90,000 in gold. We find that the whole number of 
bound volumes issued from the press from the time of its first 
establishment is 711,700, besides all the books and tracts pub- 
lished in the languages of Turkey by the Bible and Tract 
Societies of England and America. We find four schools for 
the training of young men for the ministry at Marsovan, //ar- 
poot, Mardin, and Marash; that there are eleven well organized 
schools exclusively for the education of girls under the care of 
ladies from America, and that in these schools several hundred 
Armenian girls are fitting themselves to exert a silent but 
mighty influence in the work of reformation.* 

Stated in their baldest form, these are some of the results of 
the operations of the American Board among the Armenians. 
To our minds these facts are very suggestive; they show that 
the Armenians were prepared for reformation and were quick 
to appreciate the advantages placed within their reach by the 
missionaries ; and the same facts give us hope for the future. 

Much is said just now about working for the permanent races. 
Here is a race that can trace back its history as far as history 
goes, and that it appears to have a noble future before it. The 
geographical position of this race is such as to give it the widest 
possible influence in Turkey, Persia, and Russia. The dangers 
that threaten the Armenians in the future are internal rather 
than external; unity of action in securing the results of their 
newly-acquired freedom agd intelligence are essential to their 
prosperity, yet they seem slow to realize this fact. The 
wealthy and influential Armenians at Constantinople seem 
jealous of each other and quite unwilling to act together for 
the national good. In other parts of the country there seems 
among the Protestants to be quite a disposition to break away 
from the leadership of the American missionaries. It would 
be foolish to claim that those missionaries have made ne mis- 
takes; no one can assert for them that they are all men of the 
profoundest wisdom and of the gentlest manners ; the campaign 
in which those missionaries have, for forty-two years, been 





* No one can become acquainted with the recent religious history of the Ori- 
ental churches without examining the exhaustive work of the Rev. Rufus Ander- 
son, D.D., entitled “ Republication of the Gospel in Bible Lands,” or “ Missions to 
the Oriental Churches.” Congregational Board of Publication, 1873. 
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engaged, has taxed heavily the patience, the endurance, the 
tempers of the officers in command. Taking a broad view of 
the results of the campaign, the officers have no reason to be 
ashamed of their record. Much, however, remains to be done ; 
the battles are not all fought; in fact, the great contest with 
the giant system of Mohammed has only begun. In the gr at 
battle of the future the evangelical Armenian churches ought 
to be in the very front. Will they be? Much will depend on 
the training which they receive, but more on the spirit which 
actuates them. If our words could reach all the parties con- 
cerned, we would urge the missionaries among the Armenians 
to give to the native pastors, preachers, and teachers the most 
thorough training possible; they are to be the leaders in the 
work of evangelizing Turkey; the native churches are begin- 
ning to demand well-educated ministers; many of the native 
pastors themselves feel that they are but poorly qualified for 
their work ; it seems morally certain that if this demand for 
a more thoroughly trained ministry is not met by the Ameri- 
can missionaries, the native churches will apply to other sources 
for aid. Do not the real interests of the reformation in Tur- 
key require that this movement in the direction of a higher 
education be guided and kept under the control of the practical 
sense of Americans? We are glad to know that many Arme- 
nian youth are pursuing their studies in the Robert College at 
Constantinople, and that the missionaries and the officers of 
the American Board are aiding the evangelical churches in 
Central Turkey to establish a first-class college at Aintab.* 





* We cannot forbear quoting the following recommendation of the proposed col- 
lege at Aintab. It is from the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D, President of Robert 
Coliege at Constantinople. No man is better qualified to speak on such a subject 
than Dr. Hamlin. : 
Constantinople, Sept. 1, 1872. 

“ The present is the era of education in the Turkish Empire. After the conquest of 
Constantinople there was a long period in which Turkish fanaticism, not without 
some excellencies of administration, bore sway; then followed a still longer period of 
decay and death. The missionaries came in at the right moment to commence their 
work. The Greek revolution had given a rude arousing shock to the empire. 
European modes of warfare must be learned. Four centuries before, Turkey had 
taught Europe the art of war, Europe must now teach her; the steamboat also 
appeared in Turkish waters. The dense stolid mass of ignorance and self-conceit 
was riven here and there. The missionaries gave to the empire common schools, 
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We would urge the Armenians themselves to remember that, 
notwithstanding all their real or supposed defects, the best and 
most thoroughly tried friends of the Armenian race are the 
American missionaries ; the dust of many of those missionaries 
is now mingling with the dust of the ancestors of the Armenian 
people. Many an American mother has buried her loved chil- 
dren in the sacred soil of Armenia. Ethnologically the Ar- 
menians and the Americans are second cousins; they ought 
to regard each other with mutual respect, to love each other, 
and to labor for each other’s good. Considering what has 
been accomplished for the Armenians by their transatlantic 
cousins, especially by such men as Hamlin, Riggs, Dwight, 
Schneider, Pratt, and others, it ill becomes that interesting 
people to attempt to disparage or belittle the work of the 
American missionaries in Turkey. The reformation of the 
Turkish Empire is one of the great enterprises of modern 
times; those in charge of this enterprise cannot afford to 
waste their time and spend their strength in contending 
with each other. Those Christian friends in England and 
America who seem disposed to encourage distrust and jealousy 
in the minds of native pastors and preachers towards the mis- 
sionaries, can hardly realize what a vital blow they are striking 
at the very life of the whole enterprise. For many centuries 
the Armenians have been an oppressed people; in lifting them 
from darkness into the light let us be patient, hopeful, forbear- 
ing. We should remember that they are a people justly proud 
of their antiquity, their native country, and the heroic deeds 
of their ancestors. Scattered throughout Turkey, Persia and 
Southern Russia, there can be little doubt that they are to exert 
an important influence in those countries during the next cen- 





with beautiful intelligible school books in the spoken languages; they gave also 
the Word of God. Attentive observers know how silently, widely, and mightily, 
these new forces have wrought, where noither missionaries nor their agents have 
ever been. The intelligence of all these many peoples has been wonderfully aroused. 
But now another great step has been taken—the people everywhere demand a 
higher education—the highest that can be had. The history of the College in 
Central Turkey, now proposed, is proof of this. In great poverty and depression 
a noble beginning has been made. Those who aid it will throw the transforming 
power of a high Christian education right into the heart of this great and dark 
empire. To what nobler purpose can wealth be applied?” 
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tury. The officers of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions have shown true wisdom in extending a 
sympathizing hand to that people in their hour of need. We 
believe that the name of that Board will be mentioned with 
heartfelt gratitude by generations yet unborn among the moun- 
tains and valleys of Armenia. 

This old yet ever young nation appeals to its brethren 
beyond the seas in the words of the Macedonian cry: “ Come 
over and help us.” Shall they appealin vain? It will require 
many years of patient toil for America to perfect the reformation 
of Armenia, but the work is well begun and can be accomplished ; 
that reformation has a solid basis in the physical strength, the 
virtue, the mental ability of the Armenians. Let, then, the 
youngest of the nations stretch out its hand tw the oldest; let 
the blood of the new world flow into the veins and arteries of 
the old. Once reformed and educated, why should not the Ar- 
menians become the pioneers of a Christian civilization that 
shall renew the youth of the dead empires of the East? 
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The Constitutional Convention ; its History, Powers, and Modes of 
Proceeding. By JOHN ALEXANDER JAMESON, Judge of the 
Superior Court of Chicago, and Professor of Constitutional 
Law, &c., in the Law Department of the Chicago University. 
New York and Chicago. 1867. 


Historical Notes on the Constitutions of Connecticut 168-1818. 
Particularly on the Origin and Progress of the Movement which 
resulted in the Convention of 1818, and the Adoption of the 
pre-ent Constitution. By J. Hammond TRUMBULL. Hart- 
ford: Brown & Gross. 1873. 


Journal of the Constitutional Uonvention of Connecticut, held at 
Hartford in 1818. Printed by order of the Legislature. 
Hartford. 1873. 


CONSTITUTIONAL government means, in the language of the 
British empire, a certain balance of powers in the State—a 
partly traditional and partly statute arrangement which enables 
the crown, the aristocracy, and the common people, to hold each 
other in check. More especially it means that the crown can 
raise no money but by act of Parliament, and that money-bills 
must originate in the House of Commons. In the language of 
the United States, constitutional government means govern- 
ment under a written constitution—government constituted and 
limited by a certain statute or written law which it can neither 
overrule nor change, and which differs fromall other statutes 
in that it is the sovereign charter, from which the power to or- 
dain all other statutes is derived. The constitution creates the 
government ; and, by the distribution which it makes of the 
various powers essential to a government, it provides for the 
enactment of laws, for the administration of justice according to 
law, for individual liberty, for the security of right against 
power, and for the conservation of all those common interests 
which are recognized as coming within the sphere of govern- 
ment. Our idea, therefore, and that which is current among 
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our Britis: k’scred, are alike to this extent: a constitutional 
government is one in which various powers essential to the 
State are so adjusted that, while each is helpless without the 
others, each is in a measure independent of the others. The 
difference is that in the British empire “ the constitution” is es- 
sentially unwritten, an agglomeration of statutes and traditions, 
liable to be swept away by “the omnipotence of Parliament,” 
or (in a closer analysis) by the omnipotence of the House of 
Commons; while with us “the constitution”— whether of a 
State or of the United States—is always a written instrument 
ordained by the people, and incapable of being changed or swept 
away by any of the powers which it delegates to the servants of 
the people. 

Thus it is that, in this country, the process of making or 
amending written constitutions—especially the constitutions of 
the several States—is almost always going on somewhere. A 
new State, coming into existence as a member of the Unidn, 
must form for itself a constitution, and after a while that con- 
stitution will need amendment—perhaps a thorough revision. 
A thriving State may outgrow the organic law which was once 
well suited to its character and condition. Changes not only in 
the number, but in the distribution and character of its popula- 
tion, may require some political reconstruction to which 
ordinary legislation is incompetent. Changes in the occupa- 
tions and industry of the people, and in the amount and distri- 
bution of wealth, may be so great that the constitution which 
was sufficient for the State when almost every citizen culti- 
vated his own farm, and lived in a frugal independence, has 
become an inconvenient anachronism. In the general progress 
of the age, corporations of immense wealth, controlled each by 
an individual who wields it as if it were his own, and con- 
tinua!ly entering into more formidable combinations with each 
other, may have grown till the State has suddenly found itself 
overshadowed by a power which its legislature, under existing 
arrangements, cannot resist. The progress of political science, 
guided by experience, may indicate new methods of maintain- 
ing individual liberty, of securing intelligence and purity in 
legislative bodies, and uprightness in the administration of 
public affairs, or of guarding the people against that tendency 

VOL. XXXIII. 2 
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by which power passes, unobserved, from the many to the few ; 
and a revision of the constitution may be necessary in order 
that the State may incorporate into its institutions the best 
results of political science or of its own experience in self- 
government. At this time, the question of constitutional re- 
vision is a question immediately practical in Michigan, in Penn- 
sylvania, in Connecticut, and in other States—we need not 
remember how many. 

Judge Jameson’s volume, referred to at the head of this 
Article, is learned, discriminating, sound in its theory of society 
and government, and judicious in its discernment and applica- 
tion of principles. It is, therefore, a work of great value in our 
country, and might be of equal value in any country where the 
people are endeavoring to establish a government limited and 
controlled by a written constitution. It is unique, we believe, 
in its subject and plan—the first of its kind. 

We have also referred to a valuable pamphlet by the Hon. 
J. Hammond Trumbull, ascholar eminently learned and accurate 
in the history of his native State. Under the modest title of 
Historical Notes, he has given a mass of information on the 
successive constitutions of Connecticut, and especially on the 
origin of the constitution which was framed by a convention in 
1818, and ratified by the people. That constitution has been 
greatly changed by the process of amendment—many of its 
most important provisions have been set aside—in other res- 
pects it has long been acknowledged to be seriously defective; 
and yet the convention that framed it, fifty-five years ago, is 
the latest for such a purpose in the history of Connecticut. 
We believe there is no other State in the Union which has not 
hal at least one constitutional convention within the last half 
century. It is not, however, our intention to discuss in this 
place any question of purely local interest. We prefer rather 
to avail ourselves of Mr. Trumbull’s notes for the illustration 
of a much wider question,—when and where was the first cc a- 
stitutional convention, and what was its work? When ana 
where did this eminently American habit of constitution- 
making have its beginning ?* 

* In the following paragraphs, we make free use of a “ Discourse on the Early 
Constitutional History of Connecticut, delivered before the Conn. Historical Society, 
Hartford, May 17, 1843. 
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The earliest instance of what is now so familiarly known asa 
written constitution—a distinct organic law, constituting a 
government and defining its powers—is found in the history of 
Connecticut. The middle ages had abounded in charters; but 
those charters were of the nature of a treaty between a people 
in arms and its sovereign, or of grants from the sovereign to a 
community. The “Great Charter” which the English barons 
wrested from King John, is not what we call a constitution ; 
nor is the charter of a city or borough recognized by that name, 
The Pilgrims at Cape Cod, when they were about to land in 
the wilderness, entered into a formal compact, written out and 
subscribed with their names, “combining themselves into a 
civil body politic ;” and by virtue of that compact they under- 
took “ to enact, constitute, and frame such just and equal laws, 
ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices as should be thought 
most meet and convenient for the general good.” But this was 
not what we now understand by a constitution; it was only a 
voluntary compact under which any kind of government from 
an absolute democracy to an absolute despotism might have 
been constituted. Still less can we recognize as a constitution, 
in our American meaning, the charter granted by Charles I. to 
a trading and colonizing company in England, and afterward 
brought over by Winthrop and his colleagues, as a legal war- 
rant for transferring the government of their colony from the 
Old England to the New. ‘That was a bold stroke of statesman- 
ship, and the world is indebted to the mind that formed the 
project and the courage that carried it into effect. What was 
intended to be the charter of a business corporation, governing 
with arbitrary power a colony three thousand miles away, be- 
came a charter of political rights and powers for the colony 
itself. But Massachusetts never set the example of constitution- 
making till 1779, when the Puritan colony had become an inde- 
pendent State. 

The founders of Connecticut came from the colony, then six 
or eight years old, which had been established in the territory 
and under the charter of “the Governor and Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay.” Before leaving their homes in that colony, 
they had negotiated with the representatives of certain Puritan 
noblemen and gentlemen in England who claimed, by a title 
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indirectly derived from the crown of England, the territory now 
included in the State of Connecticut ; and, by the consent of all 
parties, a temporary government for the proposed expedition 
was appointed. The new settlements on the river were to be 
made by a body of emigrants from Massachusetts ; and, at their 
desire, inasmuch as they “judged it inconvenient to go away 
without any frame of government,” eight of the intending emi- 
grants were commissioned by the General Court of Massachu. 
setts with so much authority as was necessary “that some pre- 
sent government may be observed.” Those eight persons, two 
of them among the settlers at Springfield, were to act as magis- 
trates for the time being, and were invested with authority “ for 
the peaceable and quiet ordering the affairs of the said planta- 
tions ;” but the commission was not to extend “ any longer time 
than one year from the date thereof.” Evidently it was sup- 
posed that some other government, more permanent in its char- 
acter, would be established within a twelvemonth. That com- 
mission expired by its own limitation on the 3d of March, 
1637. In the mean time, courts had been held by the commis- 
sioners (the provisional government) at each of the three towns 
afterward named Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield; but 
never at Springfield, and only once with either of the two 
Springfield commissioners present; causes had been tried; 
boundaries had been settled ; and various regulations for secur- 
ing the welfare of the nascent State had been established. But 
when the commission expired, no sign of any change appears 
upon the record—no intimation that the provisional government 
had been superseded. On the 21st of February, orders were 
issued that were “ to take effect on the first of April next ;” 
and on the 28th of March—more than three weeks after the 
expiration of the commission—we find the same commissioners 
or magistrates holding a court at Hartford without any intima- 
tion of a change in the source or the extent of their authority,— 
save as one name unaccountably disappears from the record and 
is succeeded by another. But on the first of May we find a 
“ General Court,” consisting of the six commissioners (as we 
have called them) together with “ committees”—a committee 
of three from each of the three towns. By that ‘‘ General Court,” 
convened we know not how, war was declared, an army of 
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ninety men was raised, and all needful military stores were 
provided by assessment on the several towns, and one month 
later (June 2) it was ordered that thirty men be sent forth “ to 
set down in the Pequot country and river, in place convenient 
to maintain our right that God by conquest hath given to us.” 

All this makes it evident that in place of the provisional and 
merely temporary government originally appointed by the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts, there had begun to be something 
more permanent. How it happened we know not; but in some 
way those three towns, planted beyond the limits of the Massa- 
chusetts corporation, had become a commonwealth with its own 
General Court. Governments have ordinarily come into being 
by use—by the exercise of power on the part of those who hap- 
pened to have power—by the submission and implied consent 
of the people; and in some such way government seems to have 
been growing up and becoming an established fact in the little 
commonwealth on the Connecticut. Perhaps the question how 
to constitute their government had been discussed among the 
planters without arriving at a decision. Perhaps there had 
been some expectation that the Puritan lords and gentlemen, 
patentees under the Earl of Warwick, would be able te obtain 
for them some charter of political rights. Be that as it may, 
the General Court at Hartford which waged war against the 
Pequots and took possession of “ the Pequot river and country” 
by right of conquest, was a government de facto, and therefore 
(according to the principle affirmed by the Apostle Paul, “The 
powers that be are ordained of God”) it was, so long as it could 
maintain itself, a government de jure. As yet, the relation of 
Springfield to the other towns on the river was undetermined. 
Without notice or explanation, the names of the commissioners 
for that town disappear from the record, after November, 1636. 
But in February, 1638, it was “ ordered that the General Court 
now in being shall be dissolved ;” and at the next General Court 
(March 8=18) names of members from Agawam (not yet named 
Springfield) reappear. Thomas Hooker says, with obvious 
reference to that date: “ At the time of our election, the com- 
mittees from the town of Agawam came in with other towns, 
and chose their magistrates, installed them into their govern- 
ment, took oath of them for the execution of justice according 
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to God, and engaged themselves to submit to their govern- 
ment,’’* 

It appears, then, that by some process, the government had 
passed from the hands of provisional commissioners into the 
hands of the people. Magistrates were chosen “ at the time of 
election,” and were inducted not without public solemnity. 
They were installed by making oath to execute justice accord- 
ing to God; and on the part of the people there was a recipro- 
cal engagement to sustain tne magistrates by loyal obedience. 
But no trace appears of any other fundamental law than the 
will of the people, enlightened and guided by the book which 
they recognized as the Word of God. 

Just then, while the government of the young commonwealth 
was shaping itself without any extrinsic authority or aid, and 
while much discussion of the primary questions of political sci- 
ence was going on (we may be sure) throughout the colony— 
the pastor of Hartford, Thomas Hooker, in a Thursday lecture, 
May 81, took for his text those words of Moses (Deut. i, 13), 
“Take you wise men, and understanding, and known among 
your tribes, and I will make them rulers over you.” Shaping 
his discourse according to the homiletic fashion of those times, 
he first explained the text by referring to the distribution of 
powers among rulers in the Hebrew commonwealth,—“ captains 
over thousands, and captains over hundreds, and captains over 
fifties, and captains over tens, and officers among the tribes’ — 
and thea propounded these points of “ doctrine :” 

“T. That the choice of public magistrates belongs unto the 
people, by God’s own allowance. 

“IL The privilege of election, which belongs to the people, 
therefore must not be exercised according to their humors, but 
according to the blessed will and law of God. 

“IIL They who have power to appoint officers and magis- 
trates, it is in their power, also, to set the bounds and limitations 
of the power and place unto which they call them.”+ 





* Coll. Conn. Historical Society, i, 13. 

+ Coll. Conn. Hist. Soc., i, 20. Henry Wolcott, jr., of Windsor, born 1610, was 
a diligent hearer of sermons; and, after the Puritan fashion, he wrote down in 
short-hand characters all the sermons which he heard. A volume filled with such 
reports of sermons—less legible than the arrow-headed legend on a brick from 
Nineveh—came into the library of the Historical Society at Hartford; and, many 
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Next the “ reasons,” or rationale, of these three doctrinal pro- 
positions were set forth, for to that extent all the old preachers 
were rationalists. It was always expected that the preacher, 
after deducing his doctrine or doctrines from his text, with added 
“ proof” from other Scriptures, would commend the truth, as 
reasonable, to the intelligence of his hearers. In the sermon 
now referred to, the “ reasons” for the doctrines were these. “1. 
Because the foundation of authority is laid, firstly, in the free 
consent of the people.” In one way or another, the authority 
of every government rests, primarily, on the consent of the peo- 
ple governed, and therefore the choice of magistrates belongs to 
the people “by God's allowance.”—“ 2. Because, by a free 
choice, the hearts of the people will be more inclined to the 
love of the persons chosen, and more ready to yield obedience.” 
Surely there is no better way of ensuring the regard of the peo- 
ple for the men entrusted with power.—‘ 3. Because of that 
duty and engagement of the people.” If the people are bound 
to honor and obey the magistrates set over them, surely it is 
reasonable that they choose for themselves the men to whom 
tnat honor and obedience shall bedue. The “ uses” with which 
the sermon closed, and in which its doctrinal teaching was 
brought home to the conscience, were, first, of thankfulness, “in 
the manifestation of God’s faithfulness toward us, and the per- 
mission of these measures that God doth command and vouch- 
safe,” God, in his faithfulness toward us, doth vouchsafe to us 
permission te frame our commonwealth according to the rules 
and measures of his word. “2. Of reproof,—to dash the con- 
ceits of all those that shall oppose” the people’s right and duty 
inthis matter. “3. Ofexhortation—-to persuade us, as God hath 
given us liberty, to ke it. And lastly—as God hath spared 
our lives and given us them in liberty, so to seek the guidance 
of God and to choose in God, and for God.” 

So carefully and devoutly did the founders of the three towns 
on the river search out the profoundest principles of political 
philosophy. In those days the Thursday lecture had an im- 
portance which is now not easily estimated. It stimulated 


years also, the fact that nobody could read it, provoked the strenuous mind of Mr. 
J. Hammond Trumbull. The consequence was that very sufficient “ notes” of two 
political sermons by the first pastor of Hartford were recovered and published. 
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thought and gave direction to opinion on political and ethical 
themes as well as on matters of theological dogma and religious 
experience. The points of such a sermon as that, from Thomas 
Hooker, with its “doctrines,” its “ reasons,” and its “ uses,” could 
not but be discussed in church meetings and in town meetings, 
by many a fireside as well as in the field, and where neighbors 
met by the wayside. The seed sown by Hooker, and doubtless 
by others, fell into a receptive soil, and out of such discussions 
there came, before another year was completed, a written con- 
stitution of government, established by the people. 

On the 14th=24th of January, 1639, th: “ free planters” of 
the three towns, Hartford, Windsor, and Wethersfield, came 
together, not by their representatives but personally, in the first 
constitutional convention of which history has any knowledge. 
I: would be idle to suppose that there had been no special pre- 
paration for that assembly. The leading men in the various 
towns must have held conferences in which the plan for a gov- 
ernment was considered, and all the particulars adjusted. A 
draught of the instrument to be laid before the assembled peo- 
ple must have had careful attention and repeated revision, till 
every contingency had been provided for and every obscurity 
made clear. Probably one short winter day was enough for the 
constituent convention. If any changes were made, or proposed, 
in the draught submitted to the assembly for adoption, we have 
no knowledge of them. We only know that the instrument, 
whenever and by whomsoever prepared, was adopted and became 
the fundamental law of the commonwealth. 

The preamble of that instrument recognizes, first, the faci of 
divine providence that the persons assembled were already a 
people dwelling together as neighbors in relations of common 
interest and mutual duty; and, secondly, the principle, certi- 
fied to them by the Word of God, that “ to maintain the peace 
and union of such a people there should be an orderly and de- 
cent government established according to God.” In other words, 
it holds and professes that the existence of the body politic, to 
govern and to be governed, is a divine fact, and that civil gov- 
ernment is a divine institution. It proceeds to declare, “We 
the inhabitants” of these three towns “do therefore associate 
and conjoin ourselves to be as one public STaTE or COMMON- 
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WEALTH; and do, for ourselves and our successors and such as 
shall be adjoined to us at any time hereafter, enter into combina- 
tion and confederation together, to maintain and preserve the 
liberty and purity of the gospel of our Lord Jesus which we now 
profess, as also the discipline of the churches which, according 
to the truth of the gospel, is now practiced among us.” Then fol- 
low eleven articles or “ Orders” (sections of a constitution, they 
would now be called), according to which the civil affairs of the 
commonwealth were to be guided and governed,—the imperial 
phrase, “ It is ordered, sentenced, and decreed,” being prefixed 
to each in succession.* Those eleven articles are what is now 
called a constitution. They guard the rights of the people. 
They provide for the annual election of officers in the common 
wealth. ‘i+ey assign to each office by name its duties, and 
mark the limit of its powers. They distribute among those 
annually elected officers the various function: vo! legislative and 
executive administration, guarding against usurpation and mu- 
tual encroachment, and especially taking care that ‘‘ the SUPREME 
Power of the commonwealth” shall be and remain with the 
people. 

The essential features of that constitution, framed in 1689, 
have continued to this day. Not to speak of the constitutional 
changes which other commonwealths and kingdoms have under- 
gone since that date, the changes in the British constitution 
have been far greater than in the constitution of Connecticut. 
The government of the State to-day is essentially the same with 
that which was constituted by the inhabitants of Hartford, 
Windsor, and Wethersfield so longago. According to that con- 
stitution, a chief magistrate bearing the title of “‘ Governor” was 
to be annually elected by the people; and, on the first Wednes- 
day in May last, the people of Connecticut completed the two 
hundred and thirty-fourth annual election of a “ Governor,”— 
the year 1688, when Sir Edward Andros had seized upon the 
government in the name of King James the II, being the only 





* It is not always remembered that the enacting phrase— Be it enacted,”— 
prefixed to every section of a parliamentary statute, was originally a petition to the 
sovereign that there might be such alaw. But Haynes, Ludlow, Hooker, and 
the others remembered what that phrase meant, and used that other phrase, “ Jt ts 
ordered, sentenced, and decreed” intelligently. 
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year in which the election has not taken place according to 
constitutional forms. The towns were to be represented by 
their ‘“ Deputies” in a legislative assembly; and, save while 
that brief reign of violence endured, the towns have been re- 
presented in “the General Assembly” every year till now. 
There was to be also a body of “ Magistrates,” chosen not by 
the towns but by the general suffrage of the people, to assist 
the deputies or representatives of towns in legislation, and to 
assist the governor in maintaining order and justice according 
to law; and these Connecticut has to-day under the names of 
Senators and Judges, between whom the powers originally 
given to “ Magistrates,” or ‘‘ Assistants,” are divided. 

That constitution made no profession of allegiance to the 
King of England, nor did it acknowledge any dependence on 
the English Parliament. On the contrary, it expressly claimed 
for the assembled people ‘‘ the supreme power of the common- 
wealth,” and it empowered and directed the Governor and Magis- 
trates “to administer justice according to the laws here estub- 
lished, and for want thereof, according to the rule of the Word 
of God.” The men who make that constitution knew what 
they were doing; and they intended that English law, as 
English, should have no force in their commonwealth. The 
common law, as well as the statutes of England, recognized 
and presumed a royal government upheld by feudal institu- 
tions, a hereditary aristocracy, an established prelacy in the 
church, a prescribed liturgy in worship; and the men who 
were assembled in that constitution-making convention had 
come across the Atlantic Ocean for the purpose of being be- 
yond the reach of laws which had not been satistactory to their 
experience. No small portion of American history, from the 
first age through many ages yet to come, has been determined 
by this one feature of primitive New England legislation. 

That constitution was adopted almost two years before the 
beginning of the Long Parliament. While the little republic 
en the river, codrdinate with the New Haven jurisdiction on 
the Sound, was quietly shaping itself, and enjoying the immu- 
nities of political independence, the ancient monarchy in their 
mother country fell before the wrath of the people whose 
liberty the King was subverting, and then rose again because 
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the people were as yet incapable of self-government. After a 
few years of almost continual revolution, royalty was restored 
in England ; and not royalty alone, but the royal family of the 
Stuarts. The infatuation and helplessness of the nation placed 
Charles II. on his father’s throne, with no stipulation for liberty 
or for justice, but such as his treachery, aided by the art and 
cunning of his ministers, was able to violate without shame or 
fear. It was a perilous time for all the New England colonies, 
and especially for Connecticut and New Haven, with no charters 
to legalize their institutions. For a little while the impover- 
ished settlements in a distant wilderness might be overlooked 
by hungry courtiers, eager for offices and for lands. But 
surely they would soon attract attention, and then they must 
be at the mercy of unscrupulous and malignant rapacity. 
Their constitutions, created by themselves, and resting on no 
basis but the laws of God and of nature, would be of no ac- 
count in the courts of Westminster Hall. No man held, by 
any title which the English laws would recognize, the land 
which his own labor had changed from a pathless forest into a 
fruitful field, and which had been purchased of aboriginal pro- 
prietors in amicable treaty, or won from the murdering Pequot 
in a legitimate war. The weakness of the colonies, then in 
their infancy, forbade them to defend their hard-earned posses- 
sions with the sy-ord. By a single stroke of the pen, that King 
of England, in some hour of drunken generosity, or at the in- 
stigation of any of their enemies, might give away to a parasite 
or a harlot all that they called their own. What were they to 
do? They had no resource but in submission and the arts of 
negotiation. 

The sagacious eye of the second John Winthrop, who was 
at that time Governor of Connecticut, saw the peril; and his 
experienced skill in public affairs perceived, as in a moment, the 
only safe course. Under his guidance, the legislature, without 
any loss of time, determined to apply to the King for a charter 
which should recognize and establish their rights. In so doing, 
they could not but acknowledge their dependence on a king, 
and make profession of allegiance. Yet the people of Connec- 
ticut, in taking measures to obtain a royal charter, proceeded 
not as individuals but as a political body. Their agent was 
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their Governor. Their petition to the King was entitled “The 
Humble Petition of The General Court at Hartford, upon the 
Connecticut, in New England,” and it bore the official signature 
of their secretary. They asked for a charter which should 
give validity in English courts to the jurisdiction which they 
were already exercising. Fortunate in their agent, and no less 
fortunate in the opportunity which they had so promptly 
seized, they obtained all that they dared to ask for; and the 
republic, which their voluntary compact had created, became, 
without any change in its internal government, a municipality, 
acknowledged and protected by the King. 

It is true that in some points the provisions of the charter 
differ slightly from the “ Orders” of 1639. But, as Mr. Trum- 
bull shows, the right to modify and amend those constitutional 
orders had been, from the first, “‘ understood to remain with 
the freemen in General Court assembled,” and was repeatedly 
exercised. Hither an express determination of “the Freemen,” 
or a settled usage, had authorized almost every difference, how- 
ever minute, between the orders of 1639 and the charter of 
1662. The “ Magistrates,” named in the one, were called by 
the other “ Assistants,” and—-though the original constitution, 
while providing that the three towns then existing shouid be 
equally represented hy deputies, had also provided that the 
representation of such towns as might afterward be established 
should be determined by the general court “in a reasonable pro- 
portion to the number of freemen in said towns’”—the charter 
ordained (what had already been settled by the consent of the 
people) that the “ Deputies” should be not more than two from 
every “town or city.” With no other change, the entire frame 
of the already existing government was confirmed. “The 
Governor and Company of the English Colonies of Connecticut, 
being incorporated with municipal privileges, were qualified 
“to plead and be impleaded,” in any of the King’s courts; and 
their right o their lands and liberty and local self-government 
was guarded by an instrument as valid in law as the Great 
Charter of England itself. 

The Dec aration of Independence changed the relations of 
Connecticut to the King of Great B i in, but made no change 
in the constitution of the old commonwealth. In June, 1776, 
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the General Assembly, by a unanimous vote, directed that its 
delegates in the Continental Congress should propose to that 
body ‘to declare the United American Colonies Free and In- 
dependent States, absolved from all allegiance to the King of 
Great Britain.” A few days later, Governor Trumbull received 
official notice that such a declaration had been made, and, the 
assent of Connecticut having been given beforehand, there was 
no need of any ratification. Only a few slight changes—such 
as the substitution of “ State” for “ Colony,” and the omission 
of all reference to the King—were made in the forms of justice 
and of legislation ; and the government went on, just as it had 
gone on from the 14th of January, 1639,—the same democracy 
in towns, the same annual election of Governor and Assistants, 
the same General Assembly, the same laws. 

What we call “the Revolution” was, therefore, no revolution 
in the constitutional government of Connecticut. At the Octo- 
ber session of the General Assembly, 1776, the Declaration of 
Independence was approved; and a resolution was put upon 
record “ that this Colony is and of right ought to be a free and 
independent State, and the inhabitants thereof absolved from 
all allegiance to the British Crown.” A declaration was also 
made, “that the form of civil government in this State shall 
continue to be as established by charter received from Charles 
the Second, King of England, so far as an adherence to the 
same will be consistent with an absolute independence of this 
State on the Crown of Great Britain.” In other words, as there 
was no internal revolution when the Colony acknowledged its 
dependence on the Crown of England by asking for a royal 
charter and accepting it, so there was none when that depend- 
ence was abolished. The identical “ form of civil government” 
which was created by the “ Orders” of 1639, and which, twenty- 
three years later, was “established” and made valid in English 
law by the Charter, remained unshaken.* 

At the next semi-annual Assembly (May, 1777) a new form 
of the Freeman’s Oath was prescribed. From time immemorial 





* “The application of the people for the charter, and their voluntary acceptance 
of it, gave efficiency to the government it constituted,—and not the royal signature.” 
Mr. Trumbull quotes this pregnant sentence from Swift’s System of the Laws of 
Connecticut, i, 56. 
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every man admitted to the privileges of a Freeman in the 
Colony had taken a certain oath of fidelity. But, thencefor- 
ward, the Freeman must swear “ to be true and faithful to the 
Governor and Company of this State, and the Constitution and 
government thereof.” The State was no longer a colonial de- 
pendency of the British Crown, but “ the constitution and gov- 
ernment thereof” had undergone no charge. 

At the end of the war which “ established” the independence 
of the State, declared in 1776,—as the Charter had “ established” 
the form of civil government set up in 1639,—there was a revis- 
ion and new edition of the Statutes; and in the preamble of 
“an Act containing an Abstract and Declaration of the Rights 
and Privileges of the People of this State,” there was this formal 
declaration: ‘The people of this State, being, by the Provi- 
dence of God, free and independent, have the sole and exclu- 
sive right of governing themselves as a free, sovereign, and in- 
dependent State, and having from their ancestors derived a free 
and excellent constitution of government, whereby the legisla- 
ture depends on the free and annual election of the people, they 
have the best security for the preservation of their civil and 
religious rights and liberties ;” and for twenty-three years more 
there was no modification whatever in that “ free and excellent 
constitution of government.” 

It would have been well if, when the independence of the 
United States had been established as 2 fact within the cogniz- 
ance of Westminister Hall, the General Assembly of Connecti- 
cut had taken measures not only for a revision of the Statutes, 
but also for a revision of the Constitution. In common estima- 
tion, that ancient form of government, though instituted by the 
people, had been identified with the charter which only con- 
firmed it; and for that reason a new grant of power to the gov- 
ernment from the people was desirable. A revision of the 
fundamental law, by delegates chosen for the purpose, was not 
unreasonably demanded after the lapse of a hundred and forty- 
five years from the day when the planters of the three towns 
on the river organized the first government that ever derived 
its powers from a written constitution. Every other State of 
the Thirteen, with one exception, had framed, or was framing, 
an organic law for itself in the name of its sovereign people. 
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In some respects the time was favorable for a Constitutional 
Convention in Connecticut. Whatever changes were desirable 
might have been made then, in a conservative spirit, by the 
men whose experienced sagacity had conducted the State 
through the revolutionary crisis without a revolution. That 
opportunity was lost. The constitution, as it was, seemed to 
be working well; and the desire of some for a new organic law, 
to be framed by a convention and ratified by the people, was 
deemed, by those who had the control, unworthy of attention. 
But the minority grew ;—certain features in the old constitu- 
tion became more conspicuously incongruous with the political 
ideas of the new era;—certain combinations of parties inter- 
ested in a change vere formed ;—and at last, in 1818, came the 
Convention which framed what was called a “new” constitu- 
tion for Connecticut. In the lapse of a hundred and seventy- 
eight years there had been no such change of the fundamental 
law as was then proposed by the Convention and adopted by 
the people. 

Yet that instrument—though not in form an amendment or 
series of amendments—was essentially the old constitution, re- 
vised, and, in some important particulars, reformed. It made 
some extension of the right of suffrage; it changed the * Coun- 
cil” or “ Upper House ” of twelve “ Assistants” into a “Senate ” 
of twelve members ; it lessened somewhat the powers and dig- 
nity of the governor; it provided for a yearly instead of a semi- 
annual General Assembly; and it did some other things of 
about the same significance. But at the same time it made two 
great changes, more beneficial than all the rest; it created an 
independent judiciary; and, by sweeping away the ancient laws 
which required every taxable citizen to contribute somewhere 
for the support of public worship, it severed the last thread of 
special connection between the Congregational churches and the 
civil government. 

The constitution of 1818 is still prefixed to the Connecticut 
Statute-book with a long series of appended amendments, which 
have been proposed by the legislature and adopted by the peo- 
ple, and some of which, certainly, are amendments only in name. 
As we look at those so-called amendments, remembering when 
and why they were made, it becomes evident that, in the States 
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of this Union, a Constitutional Convention, revising the entire 
structure of the government, and chosen expressly for the pur- 
pose, is necessary, from time to time, in order to undo what is 
blunderingly or mischievously done by the ordinary process of 
constitutional amendment in distinction from the process of 
constitutional revision. 

The process of amendment is substantially the same in most 
of the States. That in Connecticut may be taken as an exam- 
ple. While the organic law, with judicious forethought, pro- 
vides for its own amendment, it carefully guards itself against 
sudden and inconsiderate changes. A proposal for amendment 
must be moved in the House of Representatives, and must be 
recognized by a majority as necessary. Then it must wait for 
a twelvemonth, and must be approved by a vote of two-thirds 
in each house of the next annual legislature. After that, the 
people have the opportunity of ratifying or rejecting it. In the 
words of Judge Jameson, “ Provisions regulating the time and 
mode of effecting organic changes are in the nature of safety- 
valves,—they must not be so adjusted as to discharge their pe- 
culiar function with too great facility, lest they become the 
ordinary escape-pipes of party passion ; nor, on the other hand, 
must they discharge it with such difficulty that the force needed 
to induce action is sufficient also to explode the machine.” 

For this reason, it seems necessary that a constitution should 
provide for its own amendment by permitting changes to be in- 
itiated by the legislature and ratified or rejected by the people. 
But it may be doubted whether the power of amendment, thus 
given to the legislature, carries with it the power of revising 
the entire instrument and introducing another in the place of it. 
Admit that what is called a “‘new” constitution, introduced in 
the place of an old one, is only an amended constitution—the 
old one in a new draft with modifications supposed to be im- 
provements ;—the distinction is nevertheless real between spe- 
cific amendments, one after another as occasion seems to demand, 
and a general revision in order to a new draft. Specific amend- 
ments may be, reasonably enough, initiated by the legislature ; 
for the more serious work of general revision, a Constitutional 
Convention seems necessary. When a state constitution has 
been tinkered for half a century by the legislative method of 
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amendment, it will be sure to need such a revision and recon- 
struction as cannot be had without a Convention. Judge 
Jameson says: 


“The amendmen ‘+ ‘o our Constitutions are very commonly of no great extent ; 
a doubt has arisen, perhaps, as to the construction to be put upon a particular 
clause; a change may be desired in the qualifications for the suffrage, or in the ba- 
sis of representation ; a branch of the administration is found to be too cumbrous 
for use; or a new distribution among the agencies of government of their consti- 
tutional powers is thought to be advisable to facilitate the transaction of business, 
or to render public operations more safe, or more economical. For amendments of 
such a stamp, separately considered, the mode by legislative action is well adapted ; 
and it is adapted to no other. It ought to be confined, in my judgment, to changes 
which are simple or formal, and, therefore, of comparatively small importance. 
For a general revision of a Constitution, or even for single propositions involving 
radical changes as to the policy of which the popular mind has not been informed 
by prior discussion, the employment of this mode is impracticable or of doubtful 
expediency ” (p. 495). 

“The legislature is a body chosen for temporary purposes. It is a mirror of 
political passions and interests, and, with the best intentions, cannot be expected 
to be free from bias, even in questions of the highest moment. It is composed, 
moreover, in general, of politicians rather than of statesmen. Indeed, if a man 
shows himself, by culture and the breadth of his views, to be fitted for the highest 
trusts, it is nearly certain that he will not be found in the legislature, but be left in 
obscurity at home. But when a Convention is called, it is sometimes possible to 
secure the return of such men. It is not necessarily because such a body is rec- 
ognized to be, as it is, the most important ever assembled in a State, but because 
the measures it is expected to mature bear less directly on the interests of parties 
or of individuals, Party management, therefore, is not usually so much directed 
to the seeking of control of a Convention as of a legislature. Besides, the proper 
function of the latter body, that of municipal legislation, being one of the highest 
vested by the sovereign in any governmental agency, it cannot but be inexpedient, 
on a general view, that there should be added to it that of organic legislation, re- 
quiring different and higher gifts, and wider experience and study ” (pp. 494, 495). 


To these considerations it may be added that in a Convention, 
the State may call to its service, for the revision of its organic 
law, any of its most distinguished citizens who, by reason of 
their being employed in other important public trusts, are ineli- 
gible to either house of the legislature. The Governor of the 
State, its highest Judges, and its Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, can sit in a Constitutional Convention. Men, too, of 
recognized wisdom, and of experience in public affairs, who have 
retired from what is called political activity, and who are for 
tnat reason the more honored by their fellow citizens, may be 
called out of their retirement to serve the State once more on so 
VOL. XXXIIL 3 
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great an occasion. There are also men who, though, as lawyers, 
they have seen the working of the Constitution and have had 
reason to take notice of its defects, cannot, without too great a 
sacrifice, submit to the drudgery of service in the legislature,— 
but who might be persuaded to serve in a Convention. If a 
State would employ its best wisdom, its profoundest jurispru- 
dence, and its most experienced statesmanship, in a revision of 
its fundamental law—the law which is to control all other leg- 
islation, it must call together an assembly very different from 
its ordinary legislature. 

It is a true saying that a legislature “is composed, in general, 
of politicians rather than of statesmen.” For that reason it is to 
be expected that constitutional amendments proposed and car- 
ried by the legislative method will be designed to facilitate the 
management and operation of political parties, rather than to 
promote, in any broad and generous view, the welfare of the 
State. For example, if no man can obtain a seat in the legis- 
lature without receiving a majority of the votes in the consti- 
tuency which he desires to represent; and if it happens that, 
for several successive years, a considerable minority of the 
electors refuse to accept the nominations made by either of the 
two leading parties, and insist on voting for candidates of their 
own selection, thus, by their impracticableness, defeating the 
“ regular nominations ;” then look out for a statute—or, if need 
be, a constitutional amendment, which shall make a plurality of 
votes as effectual as a majority,—or, in other words, which shall 
leave to the elector no choice except between the candidates 
nominated by the two leading parties. Or, to suppose another 
case,—it may be that the constitutional arrangement for the 
election of a Senate is such that if a man desiring to be a Senator 
is not known to a great constituency, and recognized as a man 
of mark and merit, he can hardly get votes enough to elect him. 
Then look out for a constitutional amendment which shall make 
it easier for petty politicians, the manipulators of ward-meetings 
and district conventions, to dishonor the Senate by winding 
their way into it. 

An elected legislature, even though elected only for a year, 
is ordinarily as tenacious of its prerogatives, and as reluctant to 
surrender any of its powers, as a hereditary aristocracy can be. 
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If, then, it happens that the judges, in a certain State, are elected 
by the legislature, that assembly of politicians will never—save 
under an outside pressure too formidable to be resisted—con- 
sent to relinquish the power of appointing judges) And if, 
through inadvertence on the part of the people, a constitutional 
amendment has been ratified which impairs the independence 
of the judiciary, by changing the tenure of judicial office and 
requiring judges to keep in view the chances of a re-election, it 
will be found that the legislature in that State is quite unwill- 
ing to abdicate the power of re-electing the judges after limited 
terms of service. 

It has sometimes been maintained that if a state constitution 
entrusts to the legislature the power of proposing amendments, 
the people of that State have abdicated the right of reforming 
their organic law in any other way. But it may be and, as has 
been shown br specifications, it is a fact in at least one State— 
that “the method prescribed in the constitution for amending 
it, so that it may conform to the will of the people, is used as 
the very method of preventing them from getting what they 
want.”* If there be such a case, is there no remedy save in the 


inalienable right of revolution? If a State has outgrown its 
constitution, and finds its legislature largely representative of 
rotten boroughs; if it finds that it is governed, in fact, by jun- 
tos of politicians who know how to manipulate the elections in 
the rotten borough constituencies; if it finds that year after 





* The quotation is from an able pamphlet by Albert S. Bolles, Esq., of Norwich, 
Connecticut, entitled “‘ The Revision of our State Constitution.” After admitting 
that the time required for effecting changes in the organic law should be long 
enough, and the process difficult enough, to bring out “the reason and honest 
wishes of the people,” Mr. Bolles adds: “ But who can doubt that the present mode 
of amending it is too slow and difficult for the accomplishment of any general plan 
of revision, and so prevents some changes at least which, unquestionably, a large 
majority of the people desire. Think of the way by which the judges of the 
higher courts are elected. Formerly their election was by the legislature for life, 
or till the age of seventy. But in 1856 an amendment was mede, providing that 
they should be elected for the term of eight years only. Experience, however, 
has proved the old way to be the better, modified perhaps so as to require the gov- 
enor to nominate and the legislature to elect him. Yet the legislature, reluctant 
to give up its powers in this respect, will not do its part toward remedying this 
great and obvious defect, although the people would quickly do their part if 
they had the chance. One reason, therefore, why a Constitutional Convention is 
desired is, to make changes which the people want but cannot now get.” 
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year its legislature, in both the houses, is less and less compe- 
tent to deal intelligently and vigorously with the public busi- 
ness, and increasingly swayed by the button-hole persuasion 
and the marvelously diversified infiuence of a thriving lobby; 
if it finds that the elections of its United States senators and of 
its judges are controlled by that most irresponsible power, a 
legislative caucus of the party which happens to be the major- 
ity; and if, at the same time, everybody knows that every pro- 
posal for the reformation of such evils will be considered and 
decided in the legislature with a supreme reference to the inter- 
ests of political parties, and with very little reference to the 
honor and good government of the commonwealth ;—has that 
State no remedy against the power of its own rotten boroughs? 
Is there no legitimate possibility of its reforming its own con- 
stitution so long as a minority of one-third in either house, 
having a vested interest in the existing arrangements and the 
consequent abuses, is determined to obstruct the needed refor- 
mation? We hold that in such a case it isclearly in the power, 
and is therefore the duty, of the legislature, proceeding in the 
ordinary forms of legislation, to enact such a statute as will en- 
able the people to exercise, without any revolutionary move- 
ment, their “undeniable and indefeasible right to alter their 
form of government in such a manner as they may deem expe- 
dient.” Surely the man who, in derogation of that “ undenia- 
ble and indefeasible right,” expressed or implied in all our con- 
stitutions, will venture to affirm the unconstitutionality of an 
act providing an orderly method in which the people—the State 
itself as a political unit—may decide the question of a Conven- 
tion to reform the state constitution, and in which the several 
constituencies, if the State shall order such a Convention, may 
elect their delegates,—cannot maintain his position by showing 
merely that the existing constitution is silent in regard to such 
an enactment. He must adduce the words in which the act is 
expressly forbidden. 

Judge Jameson, having mentioned the historic fact that twen- 
ty-five Conventions, for revising and reforming constitutions, 
have been “called by the respective state legislatures, under 
their general legislative power, without the special authorization 
of their constitutions,” adds these two observations: 
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“ 1. That whenever a constitution needs a general revision, 
a Convention is indispensably necessary; and if there is con- 
tained in the constitution no provision for such a body, the 
calling of one is, in my judgment, within the scope of the or- 
dinary legislative power; and, 2. That, were it not a proper 
exercise of legislative power, the usurpation has been so often 
committed with the general acquiescence, that it is now too 
late to question it as such. Jt must be laid down as among the 
established prerogatives of our General Assemblies, that the consti. 
tution being silent, whenever they deem it expedicnt, they may call 
Conventions to revise the fundamental law” (p. 209). 





Revivals of Religion. 


Articte IIL—REVIVALS OF RELIGION, 


HOW TO MAKE THEM PRODUCTIVE OF PERMANENT GOOD. 


THE phrase “A Revival of Religion,” or as more briefly 
used, “ A revival,” has in this country a somewhat narrow and 
technical meaning. It has lost its wide, historic sense, in which 
reference is had to a period of some length, to facts of varied 
nature, and to the experience of an entire country or of ali 
Christendom: such as the national religious reformations under 
Luther, Calvin, and Knox. It means in our American news- 
papers, magazines, and b »oks, a more local and transient excite- 
ment, which may be limited to a single congregation, or may 
pervade a district of country, and which implies an increase of 
conversions from a worldly to a spiritua! life, and a large acces- 
sion of communicants to the church. The circumstances may 
vary in nearly all the incidental particulars. The revival may 
come with or without a resort to special means, such as more 
numerous meetings, the preaching of an evangelist, or the labors 
of some minister ot 1er than the pastor; with or without a pre- 
vious state of doctrinal or of practical declension ; with or with- 
out careful and intended preparation ; with or without peculiar 
measures in the way of manifesting feeling, testing earnestness, 
and directing inquirers. Revivals may differ in the degree of 
prominence of the ordinary exercises,—singing, prayer, the ex- 
hortations of laymen, and the sermons of clergymen. They 
may be unlike in the frequency of their return to the same com- 
munity, in the rapidity or simultaneousness of their effects, in 
the duration of the special influence, and in their freedom from 
mixtures of superstition, animal excitement, and fanaticism. It 
is simply claimed, by the name in question, that, with whatever 
peculiarities or imperfections, there has been a truly religious 
influence, manifested with more than usual power, and so opera- 
ting through social sympathies and channels as to affect large 
numbers, in a short space of time, with regenerative results. 
The name represents a reality. It may not stand for the 
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highest type of experience, in the individual or in the church ; 
but it represents a Christian force, which deserves study, which 
has rewarded use, and which such a mind as that of Jonathan 
Edwards thought worthy of defense and explication. 

The word revival is peculiarly precious to our American 
churches, from its relations to their past history, and to their 
present attitude before the hosts of unbelief. At critical times, 
the spiritual interests of the nation have been saved by them, 
while not a few churches have owed their existence to the local 
revivals in border settlements, and in older communities; the 
sudden conversion of great numbers to a religious life having 
furnished the needed material for new organizations. <A large 
proportion of the churches in the evangelical denominations 
will testify that, by this instrumentality, they have been greatly 
if not chiefly enlarged and strengthened. And now that faith 
in the Bible is losing its hold on many minds, and a supernat- 
ural religion is pronounced in high quarters to be an absurdity, 
there is a moral sublimity in the aspect of earnest souls, who 
value revivals because in them the presence and agency of the 
Holy Spirit are manifest, and the modern as well as the ancient 
gospel is seen to be “in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power.” If still there are Pentecostal effusions, primitive Chris- 
tianity survives in one of its chief characteristics, and will yet 
vindicate its reality and potency by a repetition of early vic- 
tories. 

In learning how to make these seasons of spiritual exaltation 
and conquest productive of permanent good, we must guard 
against conceptions and acts which, from a misunderstanding 
of their nature, limit the use of revivals, or introduce into them 
vitiating influences. We need to understand their philosophy 
to such an extent as to enable us to seek them rationally, and 
to employ them in a wise harmony with other instrumentalities. 
That a revival should not be productive of permanent good 
seems indeed to be a contradiction in terms, and the supposi- 
tion is warranted only as the word is used to cover a mixed ex- 
perience, in which human errors and sins appear by the side of 
phenomena referable only to divine action. We proceed, then, 
to answer the question proposed, by indicating the leading 
truths which require to be kept in mind, and by which our 
specific judgments and decisions should be shaped. 
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1. We must keep steadily in view all that is implied in the divine 
authorship of revivals of religion. If every truly converted soul 
is “born of God,” and, through conversion, is introduced into 
a divine kingdom, whose victories are precisely of this spiritual 
nature, then a revival is the product of divine forces, and the 
result of a previous divine plan. It is such an event as a baitle 
in a military campaign; and, whether it occur in a large city 
upon the seale of the day of Pentecost, or as a limited move- 
meut in some obscure village church, it marks the development 
of the scheme of the great leader. God cannot be indifferent 
to such phenomena, or separate from them. As conquests of 
his foes, they are acts of his power. He has put his will into them, 
as a general puts his will into the plan and conduct of a compaign, 
with its resultant battles and victories. For the Holy Spirit is 
@ person and not a mere influence. He therefore enters into 
revivals, not as a material force, such as water, or steam, enters 
into machinery, being let on or shut off, by infallible and in- 
flexible methods, and producing uniform results under uniform 
appliances; but He enters into them as sensitive, intelligent, 
voluntary divine mind acting upon similarily characterized 
finite minds. There is then scope and demand in revivals 
for everything which recognizes on our part this divine ac- 
tivity ; for desire and love, for prayer and faith, for encourage- 
ment and submission, for joy and humility. The good is to 
be secured in the spiritual and not in the material kingdom of 
God. The effect is to be wrought by a conscious and purposed 
divine influence, in a way which introduces us to that which, 
as above the realm of mere natural causation, is therefore in 
the free realm of spirit, or the super-natural, though not ranked 
in the category of miracles. It will save us from many mis- 
takes in connection with revivals to look this fact always in the 
face, and to study its many relations. Under its light we shall see 
that there is ample space for a divine choice and sovereignty in 
the part which zevivals shall have in the religious forces of a 
given country, community, or church, and in the use to which 
God shall put given individuals. No absolute outward uniformity 
can be predicted, even when men imagine that they are arranging 
a similarity of circumstances. The richest blessing of a revival 
is never to be found in the unwarranted assumption that it has 
been the product of a fixed spiritual force in the moral world, 
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parallel to the law of gravity in the natural world, which can 
always be counted upon, and used at will, by a happy adjust- 
ment of the appropriate machinery. Not so must it be inter- 
preted, would we give due honor to God, and cultivate in our 
own souls the purest joy, the truest humility, and the deepest 
reverence. That we may be privileged with other such scenes 
of power, and may have the richest resultant piety, we must 
cherish the thought that God, as the Head of the Church, has 
strictly personal relations to these revival occasions, and in 
wisdom and love exercises his own judgment as to time, place, 
men, measures, and results) With humble prayer and faith 
should we seek his appearing; with grateful joy and reverence 
should we hail his presence and accept his gifts: then may v'e 
reasonably hope to see the churches used, through revivals, as 
instruments of divine power. 

2. We must as carefully recognize the fact, that revivals, coming 
in a line of spiritual causation, involve humanm-agency, and there- 
fore varied methods and attendant imperfections. It is not true 
that divinely induced results imply an exclusively divine oper- 
ation, uniform methods, or freedom from imperfections. In his 
moral kingdom God deals with associated minds, and under the 
limitations of their ignorance and sin. He influences them not 
only individually but socially; not only directly but indirectly. 
He reveals truth gradually and in many ways; he introduces 
human agency; he institutes organized religion, the Church, 
the ministry, the sacraments; he uses the providential incidents 
of national and individual history ; he works through all appro- 
priate second causes as they exist at the time. This plan in- 
volves a variety of methods in producing revivals of religion. 
These must be adapted to the peculiarities of particular periods, 
nations, classes in society, and individuals, according to vary- 
ing degrees of knowledge and culture, changing moods, shift- 
ing tendencies to faith or unbelief, and differing temperaments. 
Facts confirm the conclusions o” theory. No little astonish- 
ment has been caused by the variety of instrumentalities and 
methods connected with revivals, and the outward diversity of 
results, Some have been stumbled at the marked contrast of 
the phenomena, till they have doubted the reality of a divine 
power therein, and the wisdom of seeking to renew such scenes. 
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But variety is characteristic of all God’s works; in the spirit- 
ual as well as in the natural realm. Consider the variety of au- 
thorship, style, and contents in the books of Scripture; resorted 
to, plainly, as a means to reach minds in every age and of 
every degree of development. Similar is the variety of revival 
agencies and methods, which are to work upon the German, 
French, Scotch, Irish, English, or the conglomerate American 
character; upon the higher, the middle, and the lower classes of 
society ; upon sanguine and sluggish temperaments; upon the 
children of the Church and the neglected masses of the high- 

ways and hedges. It is to be expected that, in this work, men 
will be used according to their personal availability in relation 
to those to be influenced. A tasteful, scholarly minister, with 
methods ordered by culture, will usually have his chief power 
with the educated and refined; and, in a revival, God will give 
him a work to do among them. But a coarser-grained man, 
with less knowledge and ruder speech and action, will ordina- 
rily see his work prepared for him on his own level, and will 
find favor with the common people. Very few possess a hu- 
manity as broad as that of Jesus, who could reach the extremes 
of society. Religion does not overlook natural affinities. To 
gain its full revival power, as a permanent force in the Church, 
we must so far lay aside our personal likes and dislikes as not 
to make them a rule for others, or to seek to confine the grace 
of God to the channels which might be prescribed by our ideas 
of taste, dignity, and propriety. All fish are not caught with 
the same hook, or with the same bait, and God must be allowed 
to select his “ fishers of men” according to their skill in win- 
ning souls from particular classes, or in special circumstances. 
Permanent good will result from revivals only as ministers and 
churches learn to be as wisely comprehensive in their measures 
as God is; or as they grow into the spirit of Paul, in their pas- 
sion for souls, and are ready to be “ made all things to all men,” 
that they may “ by all means save some.” Otherwise, suspicion 
will supplant confidence, alienation will take the place of co-op- 
eration, favorable opportunities will be lost, valuable instrumen- 
talities will be thrown away, and important results will be dis- 
esteemed. 
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And of course these varied methods in revivals will involve 
a multitude of human imperfections—of knowledge, character, 
and effect—intermingled, painfully and humiliatingly, with the 
divine influences. Chemical laws hold good in muddy as well 
as in clear waters, and the sun shines as brightly on heaps of 
refuse as on fields of grass. The church and ministry are con- 
fessedly imperfect as organizations, and in their individual ele- 
ments. It is for no one to say with how much of imperfection 
the Holy Spirit, in his condescension and meekness, may consent 
to be associated, in reaching all orders of mind and classes of 
society. Revivals may have many elements of error, of super- 
stition, of fanaticism, of disorder, of hypocrisy even, and yet 
be of God, who advances his cause in the church as well as in 
the civil state by excitements and revolutions which incident- 
ally call into action the worst as well as the best characters, and 
which bring forth mixed results of good and evil. To allow 
wisely for such facts, and to train Christians to a considerate es- 
timate of revival phenomena, is absolutely necessary to permia- 
nently happy results. Otherwise there will be an interminable 
debate and division over men and measures, over doctrines and 
converts, till religion is scandalized, churches are rent asunder, 
and revivals become a fear to the saints and a scofling to the 
wicked. 

A chief difficulty arises from the disposition to claim that a 
revival is a divine endorsement of certain men, doctrines, and 
measures ; as though God could associate his saving power only 
with that which is true and good, and as though anything hu- 
man possessed only those qualities! A pastor is blamed for an 
inconsistent life, or for erroneous teaching: his labors are at- 
tended with a spiritual blessing, and his friends at once claim 
that his character and doctrine have received the divine endorse- 
ment. A church is rent with discord, and one party secedes 
and establishes a new organization: in a few months a revival 
occurs, and God is supposed to have testified in favor of that 
faction. An institution of learning is established amid much 
dispute as to its necessity, the wisdom of its management, the 
reputation of its leading officer, or the soundness of the pecu- 
liar principles which it represents and propagates: but the Spirit 
of God converts some of the students, and immediately it is an- 
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nounced that God has put his seal of approbation upon the en- 
terprise. An evangelist goes through the churches, preaching 
much truth, but subjecting himself to deserved criticism; and 
his blinded friends claim each successive revival in connection 
with his ministrations as God’s answer to the objections brought 
against him. This attempt to press revivals into improper ser- 
vice, to put upon them an unwarranted interpretation, tends to 
weaken confidence in their genuineness, and to make the dis- 
gusted listeners to such reasoning reject both the conclusion 
and the work of grace. For, plainly, such an argument overlooks 
the most obvious facts and principles; not considering that, un- 
less we are prepared to prove that God never uses any but per- 
fect characters and instrumentalities, no one is competent to 
declare the degree of error, or of depravity, which will inevita- 
bly prevent an outpouring of the divine Spirit. When God 
converts souls in a revival, it is the direct gospel truth which 
he uses with saving power, and this he may employ in despite 
of many undesirable accompaniments, even as in secular history 
he secures important, beneficent results under every form of 
civil government, and by the instrumentality of men of the 
most varied characters. It would make God endorse the most 
contradictory doctrines and measures, moreover, to apply the 
test in question ; for sure it is, that he has sent powerful revi- 
vals in connection with the efforts of Calvinists and of Armin- 
ians, of Baptists and of Psdo-Baptists, of Prelatists and of 
Non-Prelatists, of Protestants and of Romanists, of New Meas- 
ure and of Old Measure men, of Radicals and of Conservatives, 
of eminent saints and even of thuse who afterward proved to 
have been self-deceived or hypocritical. 

Nor is it for our partial vision and limited judgment to de- 
cide, whether the true spiritual occasion for the revival, in the 
Lord’s view, did not rather lie in its relation to his “ hidden 
ones,” in the bearing of some quite obscure or unknown fact; 
such as the persevering and importunate prayer of even a sin- 
gle devoted saint, some wrestling Jacob of whom neither the 
church nor the world has much knowledge, or some humble 
widow whose closet opens directly into heaven. To render re- 
vivals a permanent blessing, then, we must study into their phe- 
nomena sufficiently to avoid all narrow and party interpretations 
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of their meaning, and must accept them with their incidental 
human imperfections. ‘“ We have this treasure in earthen ves- 
sels, that the excellency of the power may be of God and not 
of us.” 

3. We must remember that revivals, however precious in their 
results, cover but part of the ground of divine action and of the 
religious life and work of the church. Forgetfulness of this truth 
has operated disastrously, leading the friends of revivals to 
exalt them unduly, and to cast into the shade important 
Christian duties and instrumentalities ; thus exciting a measure 
of suspicion in regard to such experiences in the minds of other 
good men, and limiting, in a degree, the comprehensiveness of 
their own labors. ‘The word revival may be taken, indeed, out 
of its technical meaning, and made as broad as the idea of pro- 
gress in religion, in all departments and by all instrumentali- 
ties; in which case, no such objection can apply. But, as 
generally used in this country—to denote a powerful religious 
movement on the minds of the unconverted, attended by an 
awakened zeal of the church—in their behalf, with the employ- 
ment, commonly, of special efforts to reach and save them—the 
idea covers only a part of the work assigned to the Christian 
by the Master. It relates to external conquest simply; the 
advancement of the kingdom by the subjugation of its pro- 
nounced foes. But this, as in the case of a nation, which has 
properly been affirmed to be in certain respects analogous, by 
no means exhausts the conception of progress; which ought to 
be largely internal, by growth rather than by conquest, by 
development rather than by accretion. If we consider the 
nature of piety, and the circumstances in which it must live 
and act, we shall see that its ordinary work must be to main- 
tain holy character in life’s daily routine. There will be its 
conflict and its victory, its beauty and its power. Indeed, 
until its reality and vigor have been tested in that sphere, it 
will have little influence beyond. For there it comes in con- 
tact with the mass of men, in practical work, in concrete form, 
in a manner open to inspection and sure to be judged. Its 
first work, therefore, is, to build up right character and a pure 
and impressive life; to exhibit industry in labor, fidelity in 
trusts, truthfulness in speech, interest in all departments of 
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needful action, fortitude in suffering, courage in danger, sym- 
pathy with sorrow, liberality of sentiment, generosity in giving, 
firmness in resisting temptation, forgiveness of injuries, com- 
placence in moral goodness, high principle in conduct, and an 
unworldly state of mind in the midst of great worldly activity. 
Then it starts from vantage ground to urge a Christian life 
upon the unconverted. Indeed, it will find its desired results 
already half accomplished, according to the implication of our 
Saviour’s words: “ Let your light so shine before men, that they 
may see your good works, and glorify your Father, who is in 
heaven.” This, probably, is the explanation of the fact, that 
the New Testament so constantly insists upon holy living, and 
dwells so little upon the methods to be used in laboring for the 
impenitent. Obviously, then, the church must be largely 
occupied in, what Paul calls, ‘‘ maintaining good works.” (See 
Titus iii, 8.) This includes life in the family, in the varie. 
forms of secular business, in the discharge of duties as a citizen 
and as a friend and neighbor, and in helpfulness to the poor 
and distressed; to which may be added the maintenance of 
social and public religious worship in connection with the 
church, on the Lord’s Day and at cther times. To live indus- 
triously, peaceably, benevolently, conscientiously, devoutly, use- 
fully, and joyfully, in the position providentially assigned, 
must comprehend a large part of Christian duty. 

If now one looks to the growth of the church or Christian 
community, that will be seen to depend greatly on a properly 
religious nurture of her children in the family, as well as upon 
individual adult conversions and the aggressive power of what 
we term revivals; and we must so employ the latter as not to 
overshadow the former. When Christianity first started forth, 
to fulfill the command to “teach all nations,” it necessarily 
operated mostly upon adult minds, and relied upon the out- 
pouring of the Spirit on Jew and Gentile in a manner often 
resembling that of modern revivals. And this would continue 
to be a leading instrumentality for outside effort, as the gospel 
was pressed upon opposers, and was carried to additional na- 
tions. This must be true now, in connection with foreign mis- 
sionary labors, and with efforts to reach the mass of uncon- 
verted adults in nominally Christian lands. That Pentecostal 
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scenes will be renewed, with the most striking results, in the 
simultaneous conversion of great multitudes, may be gathered 
not only from the moral necessity of the case, as we look out 
upon the mass of ungodliness in the world, and from past scenes 
in the history of the church, but also from the promise of 
Scripture that “a nation shall be born at once,” as it were in a 
day, in those times when a “ little one shall become a thousand, 
and a small one a strong nation.” But this is outside work, 
and meanwhile there will be going on the natural growth of 
the church from within, as its own children are “ trained up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” At this the church 
has ever aimed, and with as much success as its measure of 
wisdom, of earnestness, and of faith would warrant. To this 
means of increase have looked the great body of Christians ; 
some through the ideas associated with infant baptism and a 
subsequent confirmation, and others apart from those usages. 
And American Christians, who are accustomed to rely so exten- 
sively upon revivals, and to count upon them each winter, as 
at the season most favorable for special services to this end, 
must not forget that, in other lands, this instrumentality has 
been less used, and that there the growth has been almost 
wholly through the regular means of grace, the cultivation 
of family religion, and a church education of the children by 
catechism and liturgy. There must be, as there ought to be, 
great power of development in the church on this side. It is the 
natural method of increase; it accords, also, with the inspired 
explanation, through Malachi, of God’s intent in the institu- 
tion of marriage and of the family,—“ that He might seek a 
godly seed ;” and it produces the most perfect type of charac- 
ter, free from the angularities and crudities of adult conversions, 
and beautifully rounded out into the symmetry of a complete 
and gradually formed mind and heart. Indeed, there is reason 
to think, that, in ordinary communities, where the ingatherings 
from revivals are mostly of youth from twelve to twenty years 
of age, a large proportion of the so-called “ converts ” are really 
persons regenerated in childhood, and awakened by the revival 
to a new and more intelligent consciousness of the divine life 
in the soul. The influence of the family and of the Sunday 
school at least prepared the soil and sowed the seed for the 
seemingly sudden harvest of the revival. 
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What is needed, then, in this direction, to make revivals pro- 
ductive of permanent good, is, to recognize their true relation 
to other Christian experiences, and to other modes of Christian 
progress toward the final triumph of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
Made exclusive in their demand, they falsely turn every other 
condition of the church into a declension, draw off attention 
from equally important duties, and give to piety a vacillating 
character, changing from the heights of excitement to the inevit- 
able reactionary depths of insensibility or of depression. But 
no such distorted view of revivals need be cherished. They 
do not constitute the whole of religious work, but they belong 
in the Christian system, and have a place of special honor and 
power under the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. Doubtless, 
also, they have their law, in the mind of God, though no one 
has yet succeeded in definitely stating it, or in bringing them 
under fixed conditions of time and circumstance. While, as a 
general rule, spiritual results will be according to the prayerful 
use of appropriate means, God wishing to encourage prayer 
and to reward faithful labor, yet Christians are often disap- 
pointed in the results of prayer and effort in specific cases; so 
that no man can surely predict the range and power of revivals 
in particular localities. What pastor has not been surprised by 
a powerful revival in spiritual circumstances seemingly un- 
favorable; and again disappointed at its non-arrival when its 
conditions appeared to be more fully met? 

They come in very variant circumstances, and therefore the 
old divines have associated them with the sovereignty of God ; 
but to God, we may well suppose that a sameness of principle 
appears throughout. They are to be regarded as glorious addi- 
tions or supplements to the ordinary working of spiritual forces ; 
in which God seizes upon a conjuncture of facts and favoring 
occasions to work saving results on a large scale and with great 
rapidity, exalting the faith of his people and striking terror 
into the heart of his foes. In the United States, revivals have 
thus been conspicuously used, at eventful periods, to save the 
land from prevalent infidelity and worldliness. In the days of 
Jonathan Edwards, after there had been a wide-spread deadness 
in religion, accompanied by an invasion of error, the “Great 
Awakening” was spiritually the salvation cf the country. 
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Again, after the Revolutionary War had left religion in a low 
condition, and French infidelity had infected large numbers, 
God used the powerful revivals at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, to give new life to religion in the nation. Similarly, the 
second war with Great Britain, the mercantile prosperity and 
subsequent reverses, twenty years later, and also the financial 
crash of 1857, were followed by extensive and powerful revivals. 
And now, in accordance with the inspired declaration, that 
“when the enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit of the 
Lord will left up a standard against him,” the praying and 
believing ones are expecting that the present spread of skepti- 
cism will furnish the occasion for mighty outpourings of the 
Holy Spirit, which shall demonstrate the divine character of 
the Gospel, and shall convert the very leaders of unbelief into 
apostles of the faith. : 

They may therefore properly be objects of desire, of prayer, 
and of effort, on the part of ministers and of churches, while 
not allowed to interfere with the steady prosecution of ordinary 
Christian work, and the expectation of a continual success in 
the conversion of sinners and in the upbuilding of personal 
character. Indeed, as the special activities of a merchant in his 
spring and fall trade subside into the regular routine of industry 
during the remainder of the year, so when the excitement and 
labor of a revival pass, it should be to allow steady play to the 
regular duties of family, social, and church life; it being un- 
derstood, that piety equally inspires both modes of action, and 
that the converts of a revival need subsequently to be trained 
to obey the unexciting demands of the details of a daily life that 
shall be inspired by faith in Christ, and love to God and their 
neighbor. In this light, that pastor is most wisely a friend of 
revivals, who follows them most faithfully with the use of the 
ordinary means of grace, and with a recommendation of piety 
in its everyday aspects. ‘That church also gives the best evi- 
dence of having received permanent good from a revival, which 
accompanies its zeal for conversions with an equal care for the 
growth and education of “the babes in Christ,” and for the 
exhibition by the older members of a proportionate character, 
and a readiness for all forms of usefulness, whether these be 
technically religious or secular. The converts will thus be 
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made to understand, that the revival is religion in only one of 
its phases, and in one of its forms of power; and that a church 
does not necessarily decline in piety when those special scenes 
pass, but often goes on to greater trials and triumphs of Chris- 
tian principle, which require daily communion with God and 
an abiding faith in the perpetual aid of the indwelling Spirit, 
in order to “ overcome the world.” 
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ArticLe IV.—A STUDY IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 
REFORM. 


INTERNATIONAL Law itself, and proposed improvements in 
it, are of the highest interest to the friends of progress. Every 
real advance is a water-mark showing how the tide of Christian 
civilization is rising. No questions of a great and grave pub- 
lic character are more momentous. “It is the immortal glory of 
Grotius, through a new dispensation of international right,” says 
“ Historicus” (Preface to Letters reprinted from the London 
Times) “to have evangelized the society of nations brutalized 
by a licentious carnival of force. It has been the shame of 
others to have degraded the palladium of law into the minister 
of the temporary passion of governments and the servile in- 
strument of the interests of States.” “The practices of war 
between civilized nations have been sensibly mitigated,” says 
Wheaton, “and a comparison of the present modes of warfare 
with the system of Grotius, will show the immense improve- 
ment that has taken place.” ‘ The law of nations has improved 
with the general improvement of civilization, of which it is one 
of the most valuable products.” The question whether this 
shall continue, resolves itself, says Dr. Woolsey, “into the 
broader one, whether true civilization, built on sound morality 
and religion, is destined to advance or decline.” “It is proba- 
ble that the advance will be more rapid than heretofore, 
although by no means easy or unopposed.” 

The North American Review for April, 1872, contained a v gor- 
ous attack by Hon. Joh. Norton Pomeroy upon the proposi- 
tiou to make the private property of belligerents, except contra- 
band, &c., free from destruction or capture on sea or land. ‘The 
“Draft Outlines of an International Code,” by David Dudley 
Field, Esq. (New York, Nov., 1872, printed for criticism and 
revision), prepared by that gentleman as a member 0: the Com- 
mittee of the ‘Social Science Congress,” Manchester, 1566, 
contains the following Article and note, pp. 589, 541. 

“846. Private property, whether tangible or intangible, on 
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land or at sea, and belonging to the enemy or a neutral, cannot 
be in any manner taken or violated, under pretext of war, 
except in the cases and to the extent allowed by the provisions 
of this book.” 

(Note.) “The principal exceptions are, 1. Contraband; 2. 
Property forfeited by offences of the owner; and, 3. Property 
taken under military necessity.” 

Dropping the exceptions out of view, as not in dispute, the 
question is narrowed and made simple. 

Mr. Pomeroy admits that the principle is equally just on the 
land and on the sea; but he maintains, without qualification, 
that there is “ no rule of international law, no practice of civil- 
ized States, which exempts private enemy property from cap- 
ture or destruction on land ;” though he admits that it is “ not so 
systematically taken and confiscated on land as on sea.” Mr. 
Field says: ‘‘ The rule that private property on land ought to be 
respected as far as possible may now be regarded as fully rec- 
ognized,” and he points out as “the most important change in 
existing rules proposed ” (Draft, chapter Ixiv, p. 526, seqg.), “ the 
exemption of private property from capture, at sea as well as 
on land.” Both writers refer for the most part to the same 
authorities. Such conflicting statements will surprise no one 
who has ever traced the progress of a new principle of public 
law or policy through its mixed treatment, as a question of 
fact and of ight (the two being often blended and confounded) 
by a multitude of writers and publicists. 

Mr. Pomeroy devotes eight or ten pages to authors, states- 
men, and international transactions, recognizing, as he says, the 
freedom of private commerce; such as the Abbé Mably, 
Galiani (—doubted, except as to carsture by privateers—), Cha- 
teaubriand, Presidents Monroe and Pierce, Secretaries Marcy 
and Fish, Bluntschli, Pinheiro-Ferreira, Pradier-Fodéré, Massé, 
Cauchy, the late Dr. Lieber, Laboulaye, Franklin’s Treaty with 
Prussia of 1785, the Act of the French Legislative Assembly 
of 1792, the Americo-Prussian projet of 1823 (identical with 
Art. 28 of Franklin’s Treaty), the amendment proposed by 
the United. States to the Treaty of Paris of 1856, the Bremen 
Merchants’ declaration of 1859, the Prusso-Austrian declara- 
tions of 1866, and the Prussian Royal Proclamation of 1870. 
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Some of these authorities are a little vague, and they all re- 
ferred to the freedom of the seas to merchant vessels as the 
unsettled point; but Franklin's Treaty specified ‘“ houses,” 
“ goods,” and “ fields” first, and then “all merchant and trad- 
ing vessels ;” and the Bremen declaration mentioned both land 
and sea property, and asked for the general “ inviolability of 
persons and property domiciled in belligerent States.” The 
writers of treatises cited argue for the justice of the principle, 
rather than affirm its adoption in practice, though Bluntschli 
both says, “the international law absolutely interdicts the 
acquisition of booty in time of war,” and “although maritime 
war should be directed against the State and not against indi- 
viduals, and although by the natural law private property 
should be respected on the sea as well as on land, yet many 
maritime powers still recognize in maritime war the right of 
seizing ships which are the property of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the enemy country, and of confiscating goods 
found on board such ships.” 

Mr. Field concedes that “the earlier authorities sustained 
the right of taking booty on land,” but affirms that the oppo- 
site rule is “the modern rule,” “ sufficiently settled to need no 
further discussion.” He cites,—besides Bluntschli, and Pradier- 
Fodéré,—Vattel, against detaining persons or property when 
war is declared, and Fioré (Nowveau Droit International) to the 
effect that “ war is now a relation between nation and nation, 
and that therefore private property, at sea as well as on land, 
must be respected as far as possible.” Also Martens and Heff- 
ter. Also, the fact that Prussia in 1824 recommended the 
general adoption of this principle, “and it is said to have been 
established by treaties between the South American Republics 
in 1851 and 1856.” It was so recognized in the war between 
Austria and Italy in 1866, that Dr. Lushington says “ the pri- 
vate property of the enemy at sea was as completely exempt 
from hostile capture as private property on land.” In the 
Franco-Prussian war, the North German Government first an- 
nounced the principle, and then withdrew it on the cap- 
ture of German ships by France, as a measure of retaliation. 
He cites instances of restitution after hostilities, e. g., France 
to Spain, 1823; England to Holland, 1832; France, Italy, and 
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Austria to each other, 1859; France to Mexico, 1865; Brazil to 
the U. S., in the Paraguayan war, 1870. Also, there have 
been provisions in many modern treaties establishing the mod- 
ern rule in case of future collision between the contracting par- 
ties,—Treaty between France and Peru, 1861. England and 
France in the war with China—contrary to practice in other 
cases—-wholly suspended the right of maritime capture. 

On the other side, Mr. Pomeroy cites—as in general of the op- 
posite opinion,—“ the great public jurists from Grotius down 
to Phillimore and Twiss,’—including Hautefeuille, “ the great 
champion of neutral rights and of free neutral commerce,”— 
the omission of the principle of Franklin’s Treaty from that 
made by him with France in 1778 (seven years earlier), and 
with Sweden in 1783 (two years earlier), and from that made 
by John Adams with the Low Countries in 1782 (three years 
earlier), the instructions to John Quincy Adams to omit it 
from the second Treaty with Prussia in 1798, the conduct of 
France inconsistent with it, the positions of Count Nesselrode 
in 1824, of Palmerston in 1859, and of Mr. Justice Strong in 
1870. But his strongest authorities are the destruction of pri- 
vate property by Gen. Sherman in Georgia and South Carolina, 
the confiscation acts of 1861 and 1862, and the plunderings 
and requisitions of Prussia in the case of the free commercial 
cities in 1866, and of the French people in 1870. Our own 
government—as having led in upholding the principle as a 
“ speculative dogma,”—he vehemently accuses of falsehood and 
disgusting hypocrisy. 

Mr. Field adds Ortolan’s argument under seven heads on the 
same side, making an exception, however, in favor of fishing 
coasters, and suggesting a restoration of the value of the goods 
in specified cases. (So Bynkershvek as to immovables.) .He 
says: “ According to many authorities, a nation has the right, 
stricti juris, to seize and confiscate any property of an enemy 
found in the country on the happening of war. Dana’s 
Wheaton; 1 Kent's Commentaries; Halleck’s Internat. Law; 
Woolsey’s Internat. Law ; 8 Oranch’s U. 8. Reports. The Eng- 
lish text-writers, like the American, are of opinion that the 
law of nations is not settled against the right, but in fact admit 
it. Manning, Law of Nations ; Phillimore, Intern. Law ; Twiss, 
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Law of Nations” (as to restoring immovables). “The right 
to confiscate debts is contended for on theoretic grounds by some 
authorities who, however, are not, we think, sustained by mod- 
ern usage, or by the weight of opinion.” ‘T'wiss, Wildman, 
Kent, and Manning are cited against it. And even Bynker- 
shoek might have been. Some of these citations, it seems to 
us, are to be taken with some qualifications. Thus, Dr. 
Wheaton—although his last editor is zealous for the right and 
its exercise—himself says (Ed. 1846, p 847), commenting on 
Grotius, Bynkershoek and Vattel, pro and con: “It appears to 
be the modern rule of international usage that property of the 
enemy found within the territory of the belligerent State, or 
debts due to his subjects by the government or individuals at 
the commencement of hostilities, are not liable to be seized and 
confiscated as prize of war. This rule is frequently enforced 
by treaty stipulations, but unless it be thus enforced, it cannot 
be considered as an inflexible, though an established, rule. 
“The rule,” as it has been beautifully observed ” (Marshall, C. 
J., in 8 Cranch’s U. S. Reports), “ like other precepts of moral- 
ity, of humanity, and even of wisdom, is addressed to the 
judgment of the sovereign,—it is a guide which he follows or 
abandons at will—and although it cannot be disregarded by 
him without obloquy, yet it may be disregarded. It is not an 
immutable rule of law, but depends on political considerations, 
which may vary.” Wheaton says further: “The modern rule 
would seem to be, that tangible property belonging to an 
enemy, and found in the country at the commencement of war, 
ought not to be immediately confiscated ; and in almost every 
commercial treaty an article is inserted stipulating for the right 
to withdraw such property. This rule appears to be totally 
incompatible with the idea that war does, of itself, vest the 
property in the belligerent government.” (/d., p. 851; cf. p. 
396—also touching land property, with exceptions.) “The 
progress of civilization has slowly, but constantly, tended to 
soften the extreme severity of the operations of war by land ; * 
but it still remains unrelaxed in respect to maritime warfare.” 
(id., p. 405.) Dr. Woolsey also says, in a passage not cited by 
Mr. Field: “Capture of private property has nearly disap- 





* So Ortolan, even, see post. 
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peared from land warfare, but is allowed by international war, 
as well in the case of neutrals as of enemies. at sea. The same 
humane principles, however, which have put a stop to it on the 
one element, are at work to abridge its sphere on the other. 
The rule already adopted by the principal European powers, 
that free ships engaged in lawful trade make free goods, is sure 
to become universal; and if so, the hostile property exposed 
to the cruisers of the other belligerent may become so incon- 
siderable, that the trade of plundering on the sea will be vortnd 
worth carrying on, . . . « We indulge that ‘pious 
chimera,’ as it has been called, that all private property on the 
sea, engaged in a lawful trade to permitted ports, ought to cross 
the seas in safety; we have the sanction of the authority of 
Franklin, and of sober propositions made by our own govern- 
ment, for regarding such a rule as both desirable and prac- 
ticable ; we must esteem it nearer to justice, and certainly 
to humanity, than the present inequality of risk on the two 
elements; and it will probably be found, owing to the new 
rule in favor of neutrals, that marine captures will not be 
worth retaining.” (§ 139, pp. 286, 287; cf. § 180, p. 224, on 
immunity of private property on land.) 

An analysis of the facts and authorities on both sides— 
the above survey of which is pretty exhaustive—shows that 
Mr. Pomeroy goes altogether too far in his unqualified state- 
ment that there is neither international rule nor practice 
protecting private property in war. From the conflict of 
statements there emerges the clear evidence that the ques- 
tion is in just such a state as a progressive change from an 
old rule of non-exemption to a more humane modern rule of 
exemption from capture would occasion. Both principle and 
practice are mixed, with a plain inclination toward the fixed 
establishment of the later rule, of which its incorporation into 
two such works as Bluntschli’s Le Droit International Codifie, 
and our countryman’s Draft Outlines of an International Code, 
are in evidence. 

We turn now to the argument for and against the principle. 
But, in the first place, Mr. Pomeroy’s argument that it cannot 
be a rule of international law, deserves a moment’s attention. 
One point is, that so many nations from policy have violated 
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it! which, by parity of reasoning, would warrant us in saying 
that nothing is a law in human society, in violation and 
disobedience of which the crime or wrong it forbids is com- 
mitted by men,—a singular fallacy, which can be accounted 
for by supposing that the writer, without noticing it, passed 
from the use of “rule” or “law” in the sense of requirement, 
to “rule” in the sense of prevailing fact. Scientific men and 
statisticians fall into this confusion of thought constantly. 
But even in the latter sense, it was incumbent on him who 
denied the rule to prove that as matter of fact it is now vio- 
lated in the clear majority of instances, since proof of this at 
some former period, if the practice or the tendency of prac- 
tice has since been changing, would only show, not that 
exemption of private property “cannot” be the rule, but only 
that once it was not, while it is now. Another of Mr. Pome- 
roy’s points is, that nations cannot be “called to account” for 
violating it, which would go to show that nothing whatever 
can be international law—a defect necessarily belonging to 
this kind of law, in every article and principle of it—which, 
indeed, the proposal for an International Code, to receive some- 
time the sanction of the governments, is made to remedy as far 
as possible. And another point is equally without force, viz : 
that in the stress of conflict the principle could “ only be en- 
forced by overwhelming hostile power.” Mr. Pomeroy adds, 
in this connection : 

“The very exception which the writers of this school univer- 
sally make—namely, the exigencies, the necessities of the mili- 
tary movements and operations—utterly destroys the possibility 
of any rule similar to the one assumed by them; for the sole 
judge of these exigencies, of these necessities, must either be 
the commander in the field, or the government whose agent he 
is, and from the decision of either there can be no appeal, no 
review. Where all is left to the discretion of a man with an 
army at his back, and that discretion arbitrary because uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable except by a more powerful army, it 
would seem that the rule which the university professors have 
so neatly constructed can exist only on paper.” 

All this simply goes to show, it is evident, not the impossi- 
bility of the rule, but the difficulties attending its observance. 
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In other words, the writer has blended and confused in his own 
mind the two different meanings of the terms—“ rule” or “law.” 
The requirement is what he means “can exist only on paper,”— 
which is true enough, but proves nothing; the observance of the 
requirement is what he denies as fact. But it was incumbent on 
him to show that non-observance is and must be prevailing fact ; 
in other words, that the violation of the requirement, instead of 
being exception, must needs be the rule, in the sense of prevail- 
ing fact—and could not be prevented —or that the requirement 
could not possibly be obeyed. This Mr. Pomeroy has not at- 
tempted. And even if this were so in the present state of inter- 
national law, it would prove nothing as to what would be the 
case under an accepted code embodying the rule. The first 
Article of Mr. Field’s Draft Outlines is as follows: 


(‘‘ Adopting Clause.”) 


“ Article 1. The following rules are established and declared, 
by the nations assenting hereto, as an International Code, by 
which those nations, and their members, respectively, shall be 
governed in their relations with each other.” 


It isalso provided, Article 214, that “ each nation, on demand 
made by another nation, &., must deliver up to justice persons” 
* charged with an offense (public) against any provision of this 
Code,”’“‘ within the jurisdiction of the latter, (and) found within 
the jurisdiction of the former.” And still further, Article 1008, 
“The punishment of any act which is declared to be a public 
offense by the provisions of this Code, shall be that which is 
prescribed by the law of the place where the conviction is had, 
for the same ora similar infraction of its criminal law.” Possi- 
bly under such a Code,—with “ appeal” and “review,” it is to 
be noticed, and ample means of punishment provided,—the pre- 
vailing facts might change, and though still physical prevention 
of unlawful destruction of private property,—(which is all the 
language quoted above goes to show is impossible, and other 
expressions about the necessity of “an overwhelming hostile 
power” to enforce the rule “in the very agony of an armed 
eontest, while each combatant is putting forth its mightiest 
efforts, and the passions of each individual citizen are aroused 
to the highest pitch,”)—could not be effected, of course, by the 
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rule, it could effect all that any rule on any subject, in any kind 
of law, could effect. It is conceded that military necessity is— 
at least at present—an “ill-defined exception ” (Field, p. 526), 
but it has not been shown, on the other hand, that it is more 
than an exception. 

It may disencumber the subject somewhat if we also touch 
here upon Mr. Pomeroy’s two great instances of the destruction, 
in recent years, of private property on a vast scale in war, even 
on land, viz., the course of Prussia, and that of the United 
States. It might be admitted that they are examples of glaring 
national inconsistency in two great powers that lead in civiliza- 
tion,—and emphatically so, as Mr. Pomeroy suggests, in the very 
powers who “ were the first to formulate the doctrine of free 
belligerent commerce in a treaty, and have frequently since 
that time published it with the assurance of those who believed 
it and practiced it.” With still greater severity it might 
have been observed, that these two powers, nearly a hundred 
years ago, formulated the doctrine in respect to the sea, where it 
has been most resisted, and now have violated it on the land, 
where it has been less frequently trampled down by others. 
Still it is incumbent on the critics to prove that these are not 
instances of military necessity, or do not fall under some other 
principle, in order to give effect to language which can hardly 
be called temperate. That Prussia, having agreed in 1866 with 
the other belligerents to the freedom of merchant vessels, and 
having declared the same in 1870 without regard to reciprocity, 
did not apply the same principle on the land, may have been,— 
for aught that appears in this discussion,—because no such mili- 
tary necessity existed on the sea as on the land. That when 
the French government in 1870 refused to relinquish the right 
of capture and actually captured German merchant ships, Prussia 
receded from its own previous exemption, is only an illustration 
of the old principle of reciprocity, which is as old as Magna 
Charta. It also illustrates the unsettled condition of the whole 
question. It has always been understood that Gen. Sherman’s 
course in Georgia and South Carolina was governed by military 
necessity ; and when Mr. Pomeroy taunts Secretary Stanton with 
inconsistency, and the government with treason to “its time- 
honored principles,” he has just as good reason for taunting 
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Mr. Lincoln with the same for respecting slave property during 
the earlier part of the rebellion, and at last emancipating the 
slaves on the ground of military necessity. We make nothing 
here of any distinction between the treatment of alien enemies 
in foreign war and citizens guilty of the high crime of treason 
in rebellion or civil war. If military necessity could be a good 
reason in any case—and Mr. Pomeroy even admits that all of 
Gen. Sherman’s acts, “ except the burnings, were actually done 
in the interests of humanity”—it certainly and preéminently 
eould be in a rebellion, and such a rebellion. The writer hap- 
pened to be in London in 1864, when the Lendon Times, having 
previously exhausted itself in condemning the course of Sheri- 
dan and Sherman, turned square about for reasons of policy, 
and justified both Generals in every particular,—avering that 
any English general in the same circumstances would have done 
precisely the same,—as any one who knows aught of British 
military history might safely venture to say! It should be 
added, however, that the progress of civilization ought both to 
render such dire military necessities less frequent, and narrow 
their limits when they occur. The confiscation acts of 1861 and 
1862 are, however, the crowning instances of our country’s 
shameless and hypocritical inconsistency cited by her critic in 
the North American, acts now enforced “ without any pretense 
of military necessity,” which perhaps should have suggested to 
him that they do not belong to this subject altogether. Contfis- 
cation is a legislative measure, not a military measure. It re- 
quires the agency of a legislature and a court, not that of acom- 
mander. As long ago as the war of 1812, the Supreme Court 
of the United States affirmed the necessity of “ some legislative 
act expressly authorizing confiscation,” and that even “ the law 
of Congress declaring war was not such an act.” (Wheaton, p. 
849; also Dana, Note, p. 482.) Belligerent right is its founda- 
tion, as Mr. Justice Strong (11 Wallace’s U. S. Reports) and 
Mr. Sumner (Speech upon his Confiscation and Liberation Bill, 
May 19, 1862) maintain,*—for war itself is its occasion,—but 
no one would. therefore, confound its exercise with military 
operations, and it is certainly not open to the charge of lawless- 





* The general right, we take it, arising from the simple fact of war. 
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ness, or of being uncontrolled and uncontrollable save by force 
in the field. Nor do the “confiscations following a subdued 
rebellion,” to which Hallam refers, and those effected during 
a rebellion (as in our case), differ in essential legal character. 
Everything is not war that takes place in time of war and be- 
cause of a state of war. One might approve lawful confiscation, 
for traitors, at least, and yet not be obliged logically to sustain 
military destruction of private property. He might, on the con- 
trary, be opposed to all wars, and a member of the Peace Society, 
You may take that by due process of law which you cannot 
seize by summary process, much more by force of arms. Mr, 
Sumner claimed the utmost rights of war against the slave-hold- 
ing rebel in arms, pronouncing him a public enemy—“ an 
enemy as completely responsible in all his property, real or personal, 
as a hostile government or prince,”—and a criminal as well, and 
on this double view based his argument for confiscation, and 
especially for liberaticn of slaves; but he admitted that “ the 
private property of an enemy on land” (which was the case of 
slave property) “ according to the modern practice of nations, is 
exempt from seizure, simply as private property.” “It is still 
liable to seizure” (Manning’s Law of Nations, p. 186) “ under 
circumstances constituting in themselves a necessity, of which 
the conqueror is the judge. This extraordinary power must be 
so used that it shall not assume the character of spoliation. The 
obvious reason for any exemption is, that a private soldier is 
not personally responsible, as the government or the prince. 
But every rebel is personally responsible.” (Speech, p. 8.) And 
it might be still further urged that confiscation visited upon 
rebels in arms is “ penalty,” as Webster's Dictionary somewhat 
loosely terms it.* And still further it may be noted, that one 
of Mr. Field’s exceptions tc his rule is, “2. Property forfeited 
by offenses of the owner.” A good deal could be said by Prus- 
sia to bring the property of those unfortunate “ Frankforters 
and Frenchmen” under this exception, and by the United States 





* In the debates in Congress the forfeiture in fee was always treated as lawful 
punishment for treason, inflicted not upon alien enemies in a foreign war (who are 
incapable of this crime against the United States) but upon citizens of the United 
States, in the ordinary exercise of governmental sovereignty, and, in the very case 
provided for in the Constitution, Art. III, sect. iii, clause 2. 
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Government to bring that of Southern rebels under the same. 
But all this separates the subject of confiscation, especially as a 
measure “ still in force,”—as well as Mr. Pomeroy’s two great 
national examples,—from the subject before us. 

Having thus limited and disencumbered this question of 
international law reform, we can now estimate accurately the 
force of the arguments for and against it. In the natural 
order, the reasons for the old rule come first into view. It is to 
be considered as respects both land and sea. Dr. Woolsey 
says: “ There is some pretence of reason for the difference of 
practice upon the two elements. For, first, au enemy's inter- 
course with other States by sea more directly increases his 
capacity to sustain and protract the war. And, secondly, there 
is a difference on the score of humanity between land and 
maritime capture. On the land, interference with private 
property, by stripping families of their all, is often the source 
of the deepest misery. It also embitters feeling, and drives 
non-combatants into guerilla warfare or into the regular ser- 
vice. Invasion always arouses a national spirit; but the inva- 
sion with plunder rather defeats the end of war than promotes 
it, until a nation is bowed down to the dust. And at that 
point it disables the conquered from giving the compensation 
for which the war was set on foot.* But capture on the sea is 
effected for the most part without much fighting; it rather 
deprives the foe of his comforts and means of exchanging his 
superfluities than destroys the necessaries of life; and it afflicts 
more directly the classes which have some influence upon the 
government, as well as the resources of the government itself, 
than the day-laborer and the cultivator of the soil, who have 
special claims to be humanely treated.” (§ 120, pp. 205, 206.) 
And he adds later: “ The only specious pretexts for marine cap- 
ture are these two, that the enemy’s commerce furnishes him 
with the means of war so that it may be justly obstructed, and 
that the captured vessels are pledges for the reparation of in- 
juries. The former pretext will amount to nothing if hostile 
trade can be conducted in such a way as to exempt it from cap- 


* There is less force in this than when Dr. Woolsey wrote, in view of the terri- 
ble reduction of France by Germany, and the immense war indemnities France 
has since paid. 
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ture. The other pretext will require that ships and goods cap- 
tured be regarded, until peace settles all questions between 
nations, as simply retained to be restored, or have an equiva 
lent paid for them if necessary.” (§ 139, p. 287.) 

Dana, the last editor of Wheaton,—who concedes that land 
property is exempt from confiscation,—says in a note to that 
author, in loco, of marine capture: “It takes no lives, sheds 
no blood, imperils no households; has its field on the ocean, 
which is a common highway, and deals only with the persons 
and property voluntarily embarked in the chances of war, for 
the purposes of gain, and with the protection of insurance. 
War is not a game of strength between armies or fleets, nor a 
competition to kill the most mer an? ink the most vessels ; 
but a grand valiant appeal to force, to secure an object deemed 
essential, when every other appeal has failed.” (p. 876.) 
Wheaton himself says: “This inequality in the operation of the 
laws of war, by land and by sea, has been justified by alleging 
the usage of considering private property, when captured in 
cities taken by storm, as booty; and the well-known fact that 
contributions are levied upon territories occupied by a hostile 
army in lieu of a general confiscation of the property belong- 
ing to the inhabitants; and that the object of wars by land 
being conquest, or the acquisition of territory to be exchanged 
as an equivalent for other territory lost, the regard of the vic- 
tor for those who are to be or have been his subjects natur- 
ally restrains him from the exercise of his extreme rights in 
this particular; whereas, the object of maritime wars is the 
destruction of the enemy’s commerce and navigation, the 
sources and sinews of his naval power—which object can only 
be attained by the capture and confiscation of private prop- 
erty.” (Ed. 1846, p. 406.) Much of this has now become 
irrelevant. Ortolan, as summarized by Mr. Field, makes the 
additional points that ships and seamen engaged in the mer- 
chant service are “ potentially an auxiliary of the naval forces of 
the nation, and a means of extending its power beyond its 
proper territory ;” that if only ships of war could be taken, 
the enemy might keep them in port, and “carry on intercourse 
by private ships with impunity ;” that the freedom of the seas, 
-—which a belligerent cannot seize and hold in possession as 
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territory,—carries with it the right of each belligerent to ob- 
struct the enemy’s right of passage on the seas by capturing 
his ships; that ships are personal property, which on land is 
inviolable only for a time, and its value taken in requisitions 
and levies, while there is no real property on the sea to be 
inviolate, and ships, &c., are the only private property at sea 
to be captured; that “without capture of private property, 
war at sea would be imperfect and, in so far, interminable ;” 
that “the object of war is to compel a peace, by injuring the 
enemy ;” and that it “is a question of conflict between national 
and private rights, and private rights being the less important, 
must yield so far as incompatible with the greater interest.” 

To these points—which he expands—Mr. Pomeroy adds that 
the object of war is “to produce a peace in the shortest possi- 
ble time, but with as little destruction of human life, with as 
little injury to human bodies, as possible:” that the destruc- 
tion of the foreign commerce of either belligerent powerfully 
promotes this end in this way; that humanity, and the natural 
or divine moral law, and Christian civilization require this, and 
do not, therefore, forbid the destructiou of private property in 
war; that the new rule, if established, would lengthen wars, 
and make them more bloody; that it would promote the in- 
terests of absolutism and favor continental nations above 
others; and that it would especially arrest maritime supremacy 
from the United States and Great Britain. This writer goes 
far beyond other opponents of reform, and seems almost, if not 
quite, to agree with Bynkershoek that belligerent rights 
against private property are unlimited. 

To the arguments of Ortolan Mr. Field replies that the right 
of requisition on land is restricted and requires compensation ; 
that the capacity of a merchant s)'‘p to serve in war could at 
most be ground for detention only, not for forcible appropria- 
tion of ship or contents; that captures at sea depend so on for- 
tuitous cireumstances—such as weather, number, and strength 
of vessels meeting, &c.,—‘‘as to have in modern times but 
slight connection with the ultimate fortunes of the war;” that 
“the freedom of the seas and the possibility of a belligerent 
avoiding maritime war by ceasing to send out ships of war, 
and the suggestion that maritime war will become inconclu- 
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sive without the right of private capture, may well be urged as 
arguments in favor of the reform agains: which they are cited. 
The objection that commerce on land (even) is interrupted by 
war is entitled to the weight of analogy under existing rules;” 
but would have none under an international code allowing the 
interruption of commerce on land “ only between places in the 
actual possession of the belligerents, or when it directly sub- 
serves the purposes of war. The advantage of the existing 
rule is the pressure it puts upon the enemy to submit; the dis- 
advantage includes, besides the actual loss of property and 
derangement of commerce during war, the immense losses sus- 
tained on account of the apprehensions of war during time of 
peace. The measure of the advantage, on the one hand, is not 
the actual loss inflicted during the war, but only the pressure 
indirectly brought to bear on the hostile government through 
the sufferings of its citizens by those losses; while the measure 
of the disadvantage exceeds the actual losses, and includes 
those derangements of commerce which are so quickly felt 
when an apprehension of war arises, and from which recovery 
is so slow after peace has been established.” This is a fitting 
reply also to much that Mr. Pomeroy says about the small 
number of vessels actually seized in any war, the small amount 
of merchant and other private property actually destroyed (and 
this taken from surplus products), and also about the fact that 
the injury is not permanent. Mr. Field contends that the 
interests of peace are “much broader and more sensitive than 
hose of war;” that “the sea is the highway of nations, and 
may well be dedicated, by common consent, to peaceful uses ;” 
and concludes that “ private property can be spared without 
seriously impairing the efficiency of military measures for the 
settlement of disputes between nations bound closely in pacific 
1, tions,” and that this is demanded, with proper qualifications, 
“by the interests of nations and individuals, and is not incom- 
patible with the maintenance of efficient and adequate military 
power as a final arbiter in international controversies.” It is 
worth noticing here, that even Ortolan recommends compensa- 
tion, at least at the close of hostilities, and the entire exemption 
of vessels, &c., employed in coast fisheries, as being chiefly means of 
subsistence for inoffensive persons,—an exception which could be 
VOL. XXXIII. 5 
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justified on no principle which would not include other cases. 
And Bynkershoek, laying it down 2s vuiversal law that com- 
merce ceases between enemies, adrn’*s nevertheless that trade 
is often continued, and “sometimes a mutual commerce is 
permitted generally,” and thus,—it is an ingenuous confession 
—the utility of merchants and the mutual wants of nations 
have almost got the better of the laws of war.” Recalling the 
unsettled and fluctuating condition of the whole question since 
Franklin’s Treaty, with the evident tendency toward a more 
civilized and humane rule than the previous one, the time 
seems opportune for its incorporation, if not into a code of 
international law, then into the body of principles recognized 
assuch. “The history of recent great wars has demonstrated 
that there may be such a thing as a peace for commerce dur- 
ing a war of arms. Private war having become illegal, pri- 
vate peace should be secured so far as possible.” (Field, 
p. 527.) 

As to arguments against this not specifically answered, and 
as to the whole body of objections taken together, we venture to 
suggest that a little logical analysis will show that they rest— 
with one exception or two hereafter to be noticed—upon three 
main assumptions. These failing, the arguments and objections 
fail also, and further specific answers are unnecessary. 

I. It is assumed that the difference between the two elements 
—land and sea—obliges a different international law for each. 
This is the assumption relied upon by those who would admit 
the modern rule upon land, to some extent, but insist upon the 
ancient rule at sea. Abolish the taking of private property 
altogether, and the difference between the two elements becomes 
at once of no account. In other words, it is a difference simply 
that requires, if private property is destroyed, different specific 
rules for the destruction, in manner and extent, but not one 
that requires different principles—destruction for the sea and 
protection for the land. Indeed, the two elements so differ that 
if different principles are allowed they should be transposed. 
“On land, some injury of private property is necessarily inci- 
dent to the pursuit of the enemy ; and, so far, such injury is 
allowable ; at sea, the capture of private ships is not incidental 
to the right to pursue the enemy, and these should not be allow- 
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able.” (Field, p. 529.) Of course it is not meant allowable 
anywhere without compensation, even when necessary as inci- 
dent. Military necessity stands on the footing not of such com- 
mon incident, but of exception. 

IL It is assumed that we may do anything against property 
that will determine or shorten war. This is one of Mr. Pome- 
roy’s assumptions. Excluding malicious motives, every bellig- 
erent State is at liberty to attain the end sought through war in 
the way that will most surely accomplish it. The argument 
proves too much, and therefore is worthless. If it were neces- 
sary to state it boldly in the discussion, its sheer barbarism 
would appear. But as an assumption it slips in unchallenged. 
The fact is, it requires the destruction of a good deal more than 
private property ; it requires severities that not even the critic in 
the North American would venture to commend. The “ great 
limitations imposed upon the operations of war by land,” of 
which Chancellor Kent speaks, and the disregard of which has 
been so severely condemned “in all ages by the wise and vir- 
tuous,” unquestionably lengthen war and prevent the attainment 
of its objects. The spoliation of the cultivators of the soil which 
even Cyrus of Persia forbade, would as unquestionably hasten 
the end of a war, with tenfold more effect than the spoliation of 
the commerce of a people. The very reason assigned for their 
exemption always, and which led Ortolan even to claim exemp- 
tion for fishing vessels, is a preéminent reason for their non- 
exemption, on the principles of the anti-reformers. “If the con- 
queror,” says Kent, “destroys private dwellings, or public edi- 
fices, devoted to civil purposes only, or makes war upon mon- 
uments of art and models of taste, he violates the modern usages 
of war, and is sure to meet with indignant resentment, and to 
be held up to the general scorn and detestation of the world.” 
But why? ‘The conclusion is inevitable,” to adopt Mr. Pome- 
roy’s style of reasoning, “ that it is more in accordance with the 
instincts of humanity to inflict injury upon an enemy State, and 
thus to force a peace, by capturing or destroying (such) property, 
than to reach the same result by killing and maiming men.” 
“Temples of religion and repositories of science,” says Whea- 
ton, “are exempted from the general operations of war.” (So 
Woolsey, § 131, p. 226.) Mr. Field enumerates many other 
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instruments of peace,—lighthouses, storm-signals, submarine 
telegraph cables, halls of legislation, hospita’s and other charitable 
establishments, libraries, observatories, “and all other institu- 
tions of civil education and culture.” It is proposed to exempt 
all of these. (Art. 840, p. 586.) But how much less likely 
would this be to deter nations from war, and hasten the return 
of peace. Nay, on these new humane principles savage retalia- 
tions now abandoned, piracy, and enslavement of captives, can 
be justified. Mr. Pomeroy makes great ado about directing 
the forces of war against property rather than against men. But 
his various arguments do not hold together, and the principle 
of ‘producing a peace “as soon as possible” is not even consis- 
tent with “as little destruction of human life as possible.” Mr. 
Pomeroy puts the destruction of private property on the same 
ground with improvements in weapons, as means of making 
wars shorter and less bloody ; but we hope we may trust to the 
latter—and a civilization growing more humane—without advo- 
cating the former. He protests that we cannot apply personal 
morality to nations; but only thus has war to any extent been 
mitigated, at the risk of material disadvantages; only thus 
could we prefer to destroy property rather than men; only thus 
are we liberated from the ancient barbarism under which, to 
use Dr. Woolsey’s statement, “ wars were ravaging forays into 
a hostile country, and the more harm was done, the sooner, it 
was thought, could redress be procured.” 

III. It is assumed that the private citizen is an enemy as well 
as his government. That wastheoldidea. It regarded “every 
human being pertaining to the enemy’s country as a foe.” 
(Woolsey, p. 220.) Kent is unqualified in declaring it. “A 
state of war puts all the subjects cf the one nation in a state of 
hostility with those of the other.” (Vol. i, part i, sec. v, p. 94. 
So Halleck, Twiss, and others.) ‘‘ This legally imputed hostility 
it now so far mitigated by treaty provisions, and by ameliorations 
in the usages of war, and is so much opposed to the tendency 
of modern opinion, that it seems proper to recognize a different 
rule.” (Field, p. 468, note; also p. 527. Nations, not their 
members, enemies.) Accordingly Mr. Field lays down the 


following : 
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“705. War is a relation of nation to nation, or of community 
to community, and does not affect the relations of individuals 
with each other, except within the limits allowed by this book.” 

“704. The term “ war,” as used in this Code, designates a 
hostile contest at arms, between two or more nations, or com- 
munities claiming sovereign rights.” 

“744. Except where a different intent plainly appears, the 
term “enemy,” as used in this Code, without qualification, des- 
ignates the hostile nation or community, and all individuals 
identified with it, as active enemies, according to Article 746.” 

“746. The following persons, and no others, are deemed 
active enemies : 

1. Those impressed with a military character by the bel- 
ligerent. 

2. Those who not being (so) impressed, &c., are unlawfully 
waging hostilities. 

8. Those who unlawfully give aid and comfort to the oppos- 
ing belligerent. 

4. Spies; and 5, Pirates.” 

These provisions are in accordance with the doctrine that 
“the right to injure the enemy isa right to injure the State 
and not its non-combatant members;” (Id., p. 529) with the 
teachings of foreign text-writers quoted early in this paper,* 
and with the hope expressed by Dr. Woolsey that the old 
theory from which such savage consequences have flowed may 
be abandoned and disappear altogether. (§ 119, p. 205.) 
“The true theory seems to be that the private persons on each 
side are not fully in hostile relations, but in a state of non- 
intercourse, in a state wherein the rights of intercourse, only 
secured by treaty and not derived from natural right, are sus- 
pended or have ceased ; while the political bodies to which they 
belong are at war with one another, and they only.” Com- 
menting upon Hamilton's letters of Camillus, in which the 
opposite theory is maintained, Mr. Field adds that there is no 
exception to this theory, not even in the case of the foreigner 
who has acquired property within the territory of a belligerent 
State; though he should be under no risk, “according to the 





* Mr. Pomeroy quotes in full the argument of Massé. 
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true principle of justice, because his relation to the State at 
war is not the same with the relation of his sovereign or gov- 
ernment; because, in short, he is not in the full sense an en- 
emy.” (§ 119, p. 205, and note.) Later he quotes the words 
of Portalis from Heffter: “ It is the relation of things, and not 
of persons, which constitutes war; it is the relation of State to 
State, and not of individual to individual. Between two or 
more belligerent nations, the private persons of which these 
nations consist are enemies only by accident; they are not 
such as men; they are not even as citizens; they are such solely 
as soldiers.” (p. 225, note.) “Strictly speaking,” says Blunt- 
schli, “the States are the enemies.” Neither reason nor law 
will sustain any other position, nor is any other consistent with 
the fact that private individuals cannot make war. Talleyrand’s 
despatch to Napoleon, Nov. 20, 1806, is also quoted by Dr. 
Woolsey as follows: “The law of nations does not allow that 
the rights of war, and of conquest thence derived, should be 
applicable to peaceable, unarmed citizens, to private dwellings 
and properties, to the merchandise of commerce, to the maga- 
zines which contain it, to the vehicles which transport it, to 
unarmed ships which convey it on streams and seas; in one 
word, to the persons and the goods of private individuals.” 
So Massé. 

But the contrary could only be maintained on the old 
assumption of the hostile character of all citizens; and if this 
is given up, all destruction of citizen property, on both elemenis, 
must be given up with it. 

But Mr. Pomeroy, without defending the old assumption by a 
word, still objects that this reform would reduce war to “a duel 
between hostile armies.” What there would be so deplorable 
in this, it is impossible to see. It would still be a grand, valiant 
appeal to force. Only military persons and property would be 
exposed—as they are exposed now. What is there to regret 
in this? Probably war itself would be discouraged, if only 
those responsible for it and for its operations should immedi- 
ately suffer. And why not? 

Still further it is objected, that the exemption of private 
property would work “in the interests of absolutism.” But 
does not war itself work in the same interests? and would not 
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any and every mitigation of it favor the nations that maintain 
absolutism and great standing armies? So far as the interests 
sustained by force merely are concerned, absolutism thrives 
by any form of war, somewhat. If any one or more of the 
powers of Christendom shall choose to act the part of bully 
and ruffian toward others, it will secure, in any case, the advan- 
tages that belong to such a course; but is there any good 
reason in this why others should lose the benefits of the 
progress of civilization? Armed navies might decline with 
such supremacy as attends them, as is predicted; but merchant 
navies, in which are the true grandeur and hope of modern 
nations—especially those of England and the United States— 
would flourish. “It is to this” (exemption), said Talleyrand, 
“that Europe must ascribe the maintenance and increase of 
her prosperity, even in the midst of frequent wars.” Moreover, 
the benefits of it must accrue to all the powers alike, not, like 
military improvements, only to those who make them in 
advance of others. 

Once more it is objected that we, as a nation, are commer- 
cially better off with the Treaty of Paris,—making only neu- 
tral commerce free,—and that under it the carrying trade 
of the world, when Europe is embroiled in war, will be ours, 
“the commerce of both continents. But if this commerce be 
made free for the belligerents themselves, all these advantages 
are lost, sacrificed to a mere sentiment. The advocacy of free 
belligerent commerce by Americans is, therefore, simply sui- 
cidal.” This sounds very like what we have heard in other 
connections! The three new rules of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton were condemned in some quarters—English and American 
—as a concession to a sentiment. That England did not break 
the blockade during the Rebellion—in other words, that she 
endured the cotton distress without seeking relief by foree— 
has been ascribed to a mere sentiment. It is well for the peace 
and progress of the world that sometimes even nations yield to 
the power of a sentiment. If it be a right one, the foregoing 
of exceptional commercial advantages, like those here held out, 
can be endured. Besides, all such questions are as broad as 
they are long, and from the rule that neutral commerce alone 
is to be free, we, in turn, should suffer as much in succeeding 
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American wars—if such should unhappily arise—as we should 
gain in European ones. The international equities will be bet- 
ter secured every way by the proposed reform. 

There is hardly any need now—the foregoing observations 
having covered the ground—to argue for this reform on the 
score of philanthropy and Christian civilization. Its opponent 
in the North American Review flatly asserts that there is noth- 
ing in the argument but “ bald assumptions and frothy decla- 
mation.” We venture to hope that neither of these will be 
found in what we have written. He stigmatizes its advocates 
as “the sentimental school of publicists.” Their “ assumptions 
are false,” their “ pretences hollow.” He is as sure of this as 
that their doctrine is not properly called the American doc 
trine. This is because they would confine war to professional 
soldiery. He charges upon them the astounding assumptions 
that property is to be respected more than life, &.,—that “ loss 
of products (is) a greater evil than loss of producers ;” “ they 
regard soldiers or combatants as mere machines, ignoring their 
humanity, and placing them in importance below the material 
wealth of citizens who stay at home and trade.” What shadow 
of warrant is there for this rude denunciation? Who has ever 
written a word to even provoke it? If it were proposed that 
the person of the private peaceful citizen should be exposed to 
hostilities in place of his property, we could imagine what had 
suggested it; or if the soldier or combatant were to go harm- 
less in his humanity, provided peaceful commerce in his stead 
met the shock of war. But there is no such alternative be- 
tween property and life. Who ever thought of one? The 
professional soldier must suffer in life and limb any way. The 
civilian, innocent and peaceful, is already respected in war. 
But it is an old principle, a very old one, that war gives an 
equal right over persons and property. Where it does not 
give any over persons, why should it—in reason—over their 
property? The logic of this accusation is amazing; what 
shall we say of the spirit of it? Is it not just barely possible 
that the publicists accused,—valuing life and humanity as we 
all should,—also value even property interests as we all should, 
and would save more than others would from the wreck of 
war? We should be glad to know upon whom among the 
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European text-writers and statesmen the atrocious sentiments 
suggested are to be fastened. Upon M. Massé? Upon M. 
Bluntschli? Or isit upon the late Dr. Lieber? Among living 
advocates of the reform is the eminent name of Charles Francis 
Adams, who closed his New York Historical Society address, 
in 1870, upon the American doctrine of Neutrality, by declar- 
ing in favor of such improvements in international law that 
there shall be “peace to non-combatants everywhere,” and 
further, “that no innocent, unarmed private voyager of any 
country, found on any ocean of the globe, shall take harm to 
himself or his property merely from the fact that he belongs to 
a belligerent nation.” Another eminent name is that of 
Charles Sumner. There is before us the highest warrant 
(though hitherto unpublished) for saying that he desired in 
the Treaty of Washington more than the securing of any and 
all claims, “the complete enfranchisement of the seas, and 
the recognition of those humane principles which our govern- 
ment at the beginning proclaimed by the pen of Franklin. 
Such a triumph would have been more than any damages.” 
Is either of these distinguished men to be suspected of the 
preposterous comparative estimate of person and property 
broached in the North American Review ? 

It should be added that the “ Draft Outlines” of Mr. Field, 
whose materials have here been largely used, is a volume of 
670 pages, and more than a thousand sections, disclosing every- 
where very great ability of treatment, and touching other topics 
which recent public events have clothed with unusual interest, 
—some of which deserve discussion as much as that to the 
present condition of which this paper is devoted. So admira- 
ble a piece of work by a learned and accomplished American 
—containing the results of extraordinary research and informa- 
tion crowded into the most condensed form and the fewest 
possible words, and marked by insight and judgment of the 
very highest character—it has seldom been our good fortune 
to see. It is sufficient basis, alone, for a first class reputation 
in its own line of things. The labor involved must have been 
very great. 
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Since this Article was sent to the printer, an interesting and 
—it is to be hoped—influential “ congress of jurisconsults” and 
others interested in international questions has been held in 
Belgium. But meagre reports of the meeting and its discus- 
sions and results have yet been received in this country, but it 
is understood to have been attended by the gentlemen appointed 
by the Social Science Congress to draw up an International 
Code. Mr. Field, Rev. James B. Miles, D.D., of Boston, Sec. 
Amer. Peace Society, and Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., 
LL.D., now of Berlin, were present from the United States, 
The meeting was held at Brussels, a preliminary meeting hav- 
ing been had at Ghent. The first subjects considered were 
arbitration, an international code, and the topic discussed 
above, 
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Arricte V.—EVOLUTIONISM VERSUS THEISM. 


Pater Mundi; or Doctrine of Evolution. By Rev. E. F. Burr, 
D.D., Author of Ecce Coelum and Ad Fidem, and Lecturer 
on the Scientific Evidences of Religion in Amherst College. 
Second Series. Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co. 1873. 


Tus book is written in the interest of theism. The author, 
deeming evolutionism and the evidences of theism incompatible, 
has in downright earnest attempted to demolish the one, that 
the foundations of the other may stand undisturbed. It is 
manifest that whatever touches our Christianity comes very 
near his heart—a feeling in which we presume most if not all 


our readers will fully sympathize. 
Dr. Burr has been an efficient and a successful worker in the 


field of the Christian evidences, He has in an eminent degree 
united eloquence and power in the various works he has pw 


forth. While therefore we are compelled to think he has been 


less successful in this his latest book, we desire to suggest that 
any strictures we make upon it will not diminish the value of 
his previous efforts. We are constrained by personal acquain- 
tance and friendship to record our wish not to seem antagonis- 
tic to him individually, but to be working together with him in 
endeavors to find solid and immovable ground for our Christian 
faith. 

Our first inquiry will be whether the attempt made in this 
volume to overthrow the doctrine of evolution has been suc- 
cessful. We will then consider whether atheism be not a result 
which even the evolutionist himself can not logically arrive at. 

“The Doctrine of Evolution,” as the author defines it, “ in its 
ripest form, is that all things we perceive, including what are 
called spiritual phenomena, have come from the simplest begin 
nings, solely by means of such forces and laws as belong to 
matter” (p. 9). These first beginnings are nebulous matter dif- 
fused through space. This is developed by means of the forces 
inherent in it into worlds and world-systems. The world is 
developed till it becomes a fit abode for living beings, and then 
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these are spontaneously produced, commencing with the lowest 
and simplest forms and gradually ascending to the highest, both 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, up to man himself. The 
difficulties of the scheme cluster around four points. 1. The 
nebular origin of worlds. 2. Spontaneous generation of living 
organisms. 8. Transmutation of species by which the higher 
organisms spring out of the lower. 4. The rational soul spring- 
ing out of the cerebral and nervous organization. The fourth 
of these Dr. Burr does not make a separate point. We deem 
it the most important of the whole. These four points are none 
of them dependent upon any of the others; the establishment 
of one establishes neither of the others; the overthrow of one 
disproves none of the rest. Whoever would establish a godless 
cosmogony must make good all four of them; but the theist 
may reject some and admit others if he sees reason to do so, and 
as far as he goes in admitting them he will be an evolutionist. 
Dr. Burr expressly rejects the three he takes up and would cer- 
tainly reject the fourth. 

He has especially concentrated his force upon the nebular 
hypothesis. In reference to the origin of the solar system he 
brings a series of objections under five heads. 1. The amount 
of heat in the sun. 2. The different chemical constitution of 
the various members of the system. 38. Certain mechanical 
relations among them. 4. The rotations, 5. The revolutions. 
Some of these embrace several particulars. They are as fol- 
lows. 1. The present heat of the sun, after such an immense 
period of cooling, implies an intensity of heat in the original 
fire mist incredible and improbable. 2. The various members 
of the system should have the same chemical constitution 
throughout, which does not seem to be the fact. 38. There 
ought to be, but is not, either a uniformity ora regular gradation 
in such matters as size, density, presence or absence of air and 
water, position, number of satellites. 4. The axis of rotation 
should be, but is not, perpendicular to the planes of the orbits; 
also the law of the periods the same for both planets and satel- 
lites; and the axis, instead of being always parallel to itself 
during the entire revolution, should always be inclined at the 
same angle to a line drawn to the central body: taking for in- 
stance the earth at the winter solstice, the north pole, being then 
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turned away from the sun, should during the entire revolution 
lean equally away. 5. The revolutions of the system should 
be, but are not, all in the same direction, all exactly circular, and 
all exactly in the plane of the sun’s equator. The five heads 
contain thirteen particulars. (See Lecture 7th.) We will ex- 
amine them seriatim. 

1. The present heat of the sun, after so immense a period of 
cooling, implies an original heat beyond possibility of belief. 
To this we oppose two considerations. a. The emission of 
heat does not necessarily imply a reduction of temperature. 
Water, e. g., at 832° Fahrenheit, gives out one hundred and forty 
degrees of heat in changing from the liquid to the solid form, 
without any diminution of temperature. The present heat of 
the sun is supposed to be due, in part at least, to chemical 
changes going on within it, rather than to the wasting away of 
its already accumulated stores, and these chemical changes 
may be far more active now than in the earlier periods of the 
process of world formation. 

b. But leaving out of view this source of heat, still there 
could never have been the augmented intensity of heat which 
the author supposes, because the surface from which the heat was 
given out was so vastly greater, when the mass was expanded 
to fill the circumferences of the planets in succession, that the 
intensity of the heat would be correspondingly diminished, and 
because in an expanded substance much of the heat is latent 
which becomes sensible upon contraction. It is said that the 
present amount of heat given out by the sun could all be sup- 
plied from this source alone, with an amount of contraction so 
small as to be entirely inappreciable even in long periods of 
time. 

Whatever difficulties there may be in accounting for the 
source of the heat now emitted by the sun, they are not es- 
caped by a denial of the nebular hypothesis ; they press just as 
hard upon any other supposition as upon this. In fact, we 
know of no hypothesis which offers so rational an explanation 
of the present heat of the sun as this same nebular hypothesis. 

2. The various members of the system, says Dr. Burr, should 
have the same chemical constitution throughout. But the 
evidence of the spectroscope on which we rely for our know- 
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ledge of the chemical constitution of any heavenly body, is 
largely negative. Because it does not reveal the presence of 
any particular element, we may not therefore infer its absence. 
The spectroscope is especially uncertain in its revelations of 
bodies that shine by reflected light. The difference in chemi- 
cal constitution among the various bodies of the solar system 
may be far less than our author seems to think. Some differ- 
ences there doubtless ought to be. For in the original nebu- 
lous mass, the denser portions would tend toward the centre, 
the lighter toward the circumference, so that each ring, as it 
should be thrown off, would be formed from the lighter portions 
of the mass from which it was separated. Thus there would 
be a gradual increase of density from the remotest planet to 
the centre, which ts a general fact, with such slight irregu- 
larities as might be expected from peculiar circumstances 
modifying the condensations. There might well thus result 
some sifting of the elements, and an unequal distribution 
of them among the various members of the system. If it be 
objected to this that the sun has far less density than it 
ought on this supposition, since it should be the densest of all, 
and besides that it abounds in hydrogen, an extreme among all 
known substances for lightness, the answer is that we see the 
gaseous photosphere surrounding the sun, and not his solid 
substance, which may be of any density required, and that the 
hydrogen may have been so abundant as to secure its continu- 
ance in every part of the system, or it may have early entered 
into such combinations as would form substances which would 
subside toward the centre, and that the free hydrogen now in 
the sun may have been liberated by the increasing heat, result- 
ing from the contraction of the mass or by other causes. The 
chemical constitution of the system, so far as known, argues for 
the nebular hypothesis rather than against it. 

8. There ought to be, we are told, but is not, either uni- 
formity or regular gradation in such matters as size, density, 
presence or absence of air and water, position, number of satel- 
lites. 

Of the density see the preceding paragraph. 

As to size, we should at first thought look for the largest on 
the outside, as being formed when the great nebulous sphere 
was largest, and we should expect a regular diminution of size 
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toward the centre. What do we see? The second planet, 
Uranus, is slightly less in size than the first, Neptune ; but not 
so much less as it seemingly ought to be. But a second 
thought reminds us that when one planet had been formed, its 
attraction outward upon the remaining mass, codperating with 
the centrifugal force in that mass, would make the second ring 
larger than it would be from the action of the centrifugal force 
alone. This exterior force increasing with each new planet, it 
is not strange that Saturn comes off with greatly enlarged mass, 
and that Jupiter should next appear, “ the giant of the system.” 
But now the process upsets itself. The mass of Jupiter is 
three and a half times that of Saturn, its distance from the 
outer asteroid less than half its distance from Saturn. Halving 
the distance quadruples the force of attraction exerted. The 
differences of distance and mass both will give to Jupiter some 
fifteen times as great a disturbing force upon the mass beneath 
him as Saturn had upon the mass from which Jupiter was 
separated. The result would be that before a complete ring 
could be formed, the portion directly underneath Jupiter would 
be greatly heaped up, and soon the crest of this protuberance 
would be thrown off, like a globule of mud from a carriage 
wheel. This would happen not once but many times, until the 
whole of the more than one hundred and twenty asteroids now 
known, and the scores perhaps yet to be discovered, were all 
thrown off, ad the process went on till the distance of the re- 
maining mass became too great to have its portious pulled off 
in drops, and the original method of world formation was re- 
sumed. But enough of the exterior force remains to separate 
Mars, while yet very small. The next one, the earth, is larger, 
as we should expect. But now comes in another fact to inter- 
fere with the farther increase of size. The central mass has 
now become so much diminished, that the successive films of 
matter which it gives off, being collected from a surface so 
much reduced, must for this reason be again diminished in 
quantity. The surface diminishes more rapidly than the dia- 
meter, the one being as the square of the other. Accordingly 
Venus is of about the same size as the earth, Mercury issmaller, 
and the supposed new planet Vulcan, if it exists, is doubtless 
smaller still. The gradations in size of the planetary worlds 
argue not against their nebular origin, but for it. 
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Under the head of position, Dr. Burr argues that each ring 
would most probably break itself up into several planets, in- 
stead of being collected all into one. Perhaps we should have 
expected this, and yet we are unable to see any special] improb- 
ability that the whole ring should gather itself into one mass, 
nor even that it should have done so with all the uniformity 
our present system exhibits. 

The variations in number of satellites is what we should 
expect on the nebular hypothesis. The larger planets have 
them, the smaller not; those beyond the asteroids have each 
a family of them—Neptune probably has more than the one 
now known—while of those within the asteroids the largest, 
the earth, has one, the rest none. Saturn has the largest num- 
ber, eight, and has the rings besides, a fact explained by his 
rarity being greater than that of any other planet. 

Again we are told: “If one member of the system is with- 
out atmosphere and water, all the other members should also 
be without them.” ‘We turn to our moon and find it without 
sign of water or atmosphere; while the earth, from whose sur- 
face it was cast off, is well supplied with both.” (pp. 210, 
211.) But the indications are that the moon was also once 
well supplied with both, and geology affords us a probable 
explanation of the reason of their disappearance, at the same 
time hinting that the earth will in process of time follow suit. 

Thus the alleged objections arising from the mechanical 
relations of the system prove without force: most if not all of 
them on examination turn into arguments for the hypothesis. 

We group the author’s objections under the fourth and fifth 
heads together, for convenience in meeting them. They are 
these. The axis of rotation should be, but is not, perpendicu- 
lar to the planes of the orbits—the law of the periods the 
same for planet and satellite—the axis. should always lean 
equally away from the centre instead of being always parallel 
to itself—the revolutions of the system should be all in the 
same direction, but some are retrograde—they should be 
exactly cireylar—they should be all exactly in the plane of 
the sun’s equator. (pp. 216, 223.) 

First, as to the orbits being exactly in the plane of the sun’s 
equator. It is most manifest that in the formation of a ring 
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to be thrown off from the great globular mass, the material to 
form it would come up from this part and from that, with dif- 
ferent densities and with varying velocities, with numerous 
eddies and counter movements. Gravities, cohesions, affinities, 
being very various and constantly shifting, the disturbing forces 
would be such as would be almost sure to throw the plane of 
the planet’s revolution somewhat away from that of the equator 
of the central mass. That the revolutions should all be in the 
plane of the sun’s equator would be well nigh impossible. If 
more than half of the matter of which a ring was formed 
came from one side of the equatorial plane, or if for any reason 
the balancing of the centrifugal forces was one side, the mass 
thrown off would be carried to the other side. And if such 
variations would be comparatively small, the deviations of the 
orbits from a common plane are also small. Moreover, such a 
predominance of force on one side would be likely to result in 
a corresponding overbalance on the other, when the next ring 
should be formed, and thus an oscillation would ensue, giving 
us alternate inclinations each side of a central plane. And 
this is just what we find. Taking a plane between the two 
exterior planets, we have alternate variations from this plane 
ranging from half a degree to three and a half, till we come to 
Mercury, “ whose ejection was on an advance and not return 
swing, and then we have the sun’s present equator still a trifle 
in advance of the orbit of Mercury.”"* The orbits of the 
asteroids are not, indeed, confined within these limits of varia- 
tion, which is just what we should expect from the manner in 
which we have supposed them to have been formed. So much 
for the inclinations of the orbits. 

Next, as to the perpendicularity of the axis to the plane of 
the orbit, and the retrograde movements of the satellites of 
Uranus and Neptune. As the matter of a ring should go on 
to aggregate itself into a sphere, similar perturbations and varia- 
tions and disturbances of balance would occur, only now in an 
increased degree. The different portions of matter would come 
into the forming sphere with all possible obliquities to the axis 
of rotation. The resulting balance of forces would be almost 
sure to throw the axis out of a perpendicular to the plane of 





* Hickok's Creator and Creation, p. 256. 
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revolution. The amount of the displacement varies from 
almost nothing in the case of Jupiter to more than ninety 
degrees in that of Uranus. When the axis had been carried 
ninety degrees from the perpendicular, it would then lie in the 
plane of the orbit, and as it went still farther the pole, which 
was at first south, would be turned northward, and the direction 
of the rotation would be changed, becoming from east to west, 
instead of from west to east. After the planet had assumed 
this position, the satellites which it threw off would have a cor- 
responding situation, and so their motion is apparently retro- 
grade while it is really direct, the axes of their orbits being 
turned about one hundred and ten degrees away from a per- 
pendicular to the orbit of their primary. Thus the inclinations 
of the axes are explained and the retrograde movements are 
shown to be only apparent. 

Again, we are told the law of the periods should be the same 
for both planet and satellite. The moon turns once on its 
axis while it revolves once around the earth, and the same 
fact is assumed for the other satellites, while none of the plan- 
etary rotations are known or believed to follow the same law. 
But the moon is the only satellite in the system whose period 
of rotation is known.* That the other satellites are like ours 
in this respect is only conjectural. And if, as Proctor main- 
tains, Jupiter and Saturn are not yet cooled off, but are still 
giving out light and heat, it then becomes probable that while 
these planets are not fit abodes for living beings, their satellites 
may be, and that their rotations follow the pattern of the planets 
and not that of onr moon. Besides, it is supposed that the 
moon had originally a more rapid rotation, one conforming to 
that of the planets, and that by tidal action, in conjunction per- 
haps with other causes, it has been retarded and brought to its 
present movement, and that the same causes will eventually 
reduce the earth’s period of rotation till it becomes the same as 
the moon’s.t+ 

Again, it is claimed that the axis of rotation should always 
lean equally away from the centre instead of being always par- 
allel to itself The argument to establish the claim is this: If 





*See Winchell’s Sketches of Creation, p. 405. 
+ See Proctor’s Other Worlds than Ours, p. 196. 
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the axis of a planet lay in the plane of its orbit and in the 
line of a radius of the orbit; if we suppose the radius to revolve 
with the planet, the axis will always continue in the line of the 
radius, so that the pole which points toward the sun at any one 
time will always point toward it, and the other pole directly 
away during the entire revolution. Then if one pole be raised 
above this orbital plane, the other being in like manner 
depressed beneath it, it will still hold true that the pole which 
is toward the sun will always continue so, the other being con- 
stantly turned away—the angle which the axis makes with the 
plane of the orbit not changing. To this we reply, the original 
position of the axis would be not in the plane of the orbit but 
perpendicular to it, in which position it would, as the author 
himself says, always remain parallel to itself. Any deviations, 
therefore, would be from the perpendicular instead of from the 
horizontal position. But again, it is not true that if the axis 
were coincident with the radius of the orbit, it would continue 
so during the revolution of the planet. For the momentum of 
a rotary motion tends to keep the axis stationary, and what- 
ever other movement the revolving body may have, the rotary 
movement will be separate and independent of it. The axis 
will still be relatively stationary when it has ceased to be abso- 
lutely so: it will therefore always point not to the central sun 
but to the distant star, i.e, will be always parallel to itself. 
This is illustrated by the movements of a top. If the axis of a 
whirling top leans, it tends to point always in the same direc- 
tion, notwithstanding any advance movement the top may 
have, whether this movement be in straight lines or in curved. 
And it will always so point, only so far as it is deflected by the 
friction at the point on which it spins, or by the disturbing 
force of gravity, both of which forces are to be distinguished 
from the rotary momentum and from the impulse which gives 
the forward movement. These two latter are the only forces 
concerned in the movements of the planet, and under their 
influence alone top and planet alike will keep the axis always 
parallel to itself. And yet again, if Dr. Burr’s reasonings on 
this point were correct, they ought to govern the position of 
the axis, on whatever theory we attempt to account for the 
origin of the system. The planets have no business in any 
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ease to be revolving with their axes always parallel to them- 
selves. 

Again, it is asserted that the revolutions should all be in 
orbits exactly circular, but they are elliptical. Now that cir- 
cular orbits should be looked for, is so far from being the case, 
that it is impossible there should be a single circular orbit in 
the whole system. For circular motion cannot be stable un- 
less in the absence of all disturbing force. If we had but a 
single body revolving around the sun and no disturbing force 
came from the stellar worlds, then. if the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces were precisely adjusted for a circular orbit, such 
an orbit might exist and might continue. But the moment a 
third body is introduced into the system we have a disturbing 
force, and circular motion is no longer possible. The centrifu- 
gal force acts always in the line of a tangent to the orbit and the 
centripetal in the line of the radius. In a circle these will 
always be at a right angle with each other. Any new force 
acting upon the body must necessarily disturb the balance of 
these two and give one of them the predominance. Take the 
ease in which the centrifugal force predominates. The planet 
will now be carried forward in a course lying between the 
circle and the tangent. This will carry it farther from the 
sun, so that the lines of direction of the two forces will begin 
to form an acute angle, and so far they will act in contrary 
directions. For the centripetal force may now be resolved 
into two, one at right angles with the tangent, the other directly 
against the motion of the planet. This will tend to retard that 
motion and so to destroy a part of the centrifugal force. The 
curve in which the planet moves will be elliptical, and the excess 
of the centrifugal force will be overcome when the planet arrives 
at the extremity of the minor axis of the ellipse. The two 
forces will now be rightly adjusted to each other for circular 
motion again, but this can not now be resumed because the two 
forces do not here act at right angles with each other. The 
retardation of motion must therefore still go on, and it will con- 
tinue until] the planet reaches the extremity of the major axis 
of the ellipse. The two forces are here again acting at right 
angles, but we can not have circular motion now because the 
centripetal force has become deficient. The planet has de- 
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scribed half a revolution, and in the other half a similar but 
reverse process takes place. This completes the circuit and 
brings the planet back to the starting point, and back to the 
same adjustment of forces with which we started. An ellipti- 
cal orbit is therefore established and must continue. Subse- 
quent disturbances may change the ellipticity, but a circular 
orbit is impossible forever. 

Motion in an ellipse is stable because it is a result of a bal- 
ance of forces poising themselves by a perpetual swing on each 
side of a central mean. Of such rhythmical or oscillatory 
movements our own world is full, the starry heavens are full. 
Circular motion then, instead of being demanded by the nebu- 
lar hypothesis, is absolutely forbidden under any hypothesis. 

There is a statement given upon the authority of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, vol. 29, 1860,* that the earth’s equator 
is not a perfect circle but an ellipse. Not only is the earth 
flattened at the poles, giving an elliptical form to the meridians, 
but there is a slight flattening in the other direction also. The 
diameter of the equator, which has one of its extremities in 
central Africa, is longer by two miles than the one at right 
angles to it. This seems to indicate that, when the earth was 
in an attenuated state, the various portions of the substance of 
which it is composed, as they revolved separately around the 
axis, fell into elliptical orbits, and that the waters of the oceans 
are now made to conform to this resulting figure under the guid- 
ance of the same laws of motion. 

These are the objections to the nebular theory which Dr. 
Burr derives from the solar system. He makes much indeed 
of the comets. But the principles we have brought forward 
involve a sufficient reply to what he bas said of them, even 
granting, as he supposes, that they had their origin within the 
system. But if we take the commonly received opinion that 
they are stragglers from without, they present no difficulty 
whatever. That these wisps and shreds of nebulous matter 
should have been thrown off into space to wander afterward 
as they should fall under the attraction of the larger bodies—that 
they should have been thus thrown off in the course of the 





* Scribner's Monthly, June, 1873, p. 188. 
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manifold throes, rendings, burstings, explosions, ejections, 
which occurred, is but what we should have looked for. But 
on the theory of direct creations of worlds by the fiat of the 
Almighty Will, how can they be accounted for? What can 
they be but freaks of the Creator ? 

There are in the system eight planets and more than one 
hundred and twenty asteroids. These all revolve around the 
sun and all in the same direction, from west to east. They are 
all approximately in one plane. Their orbits are all elliptical, 
having the sun in one of the foci. Their periodic times all fall 
under one law. Then we havea score or more of satellites, 
and these all revolve around their respective primaries with 
like similarities, each family having all its members approxi- 
mately in one plane and agreeing with the planets in the other 
particulars just mentioned, even to the direction of their mo- 
tion, for the seemingly retrograde motion of the satellites of 
Uranus and Neptune is, as we have shown, only apparent. 
Every one of the hundred and fifty bodies is believed to rotate 
upon an axis—all that admit such observations as would de- 
termine the point are known so to rotate—and the rotations 
that are known are all in one direction and all in the same 
direction as the revolutions of the system, viz: from west to 
east. Now here are agreements by hundreds; the disagree- 
ments that have been alleged are comparatively few, and even 
these disappear upon examination. The witnesses all, when - 
brought upon the stand and cross-examined, give their testimony 
decidedly and solely in favor of the opponent of the party who 
subpoenaed them. But marvelous are the uniformities, and 
these point clearly away from the theory of separate creations ; 
they point to a common origin and a common history. If one 
says that these things might have been as they are just as pro- 
bably on the theory of direct creations by the power of the 
Divine Will, he is on the same ground with those who would 
say that God undoubtedly might have created the rocks, with 
all the fossils they contain already in them, by direct fiat, six 
thousand years ago, in the space of six literal days—but who 
believes He did? There is, we understand, scarcely a scientist 
of eminence at present who does not accept the nebular hypo- 
thesis as having greater probabilities in its favor than any 
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other, save Proctor, and he has a theory of his own, which is a 
sufficient explanation of his non-reception of this. 

We can not follow the author into the regions beyond with 
the same particularity. Nor need we. The hypothesis may 
be true of the solar system and not be true of the stellar 
universe. We may believe that each fixed star is a sun having 
a retinue of planets, and probably of satellites, and that each 
system has been developed from a nebulous mass the same as 
our own, without believing that all came previously from one 
great nebulous mass containing all the material of the entire 
universe. The evidence which would extend the theory thus 
to include the whole universe, is not so full, nor from the very 
nature of the case can it be, at least in the present state of 
astronomical science. But analogy points that way, and many 
of the things we can observe point that way. Dr. Burr's objec- 
tions to this part of the scheme in the lecture on stellar as- 
tronomy, spring from taking our system as an exact pattern in 
its details of the greater evolution without the system. But 
the details may have been altogether different, nay, we should 
confidently expect to find them so. Indeed, as the result of 
the process of formation is different, so ought the process itself 
to have varied. If the reader will consult Dr. Hickok’s Creator 
and Creation, Book 2, chap. 2, part 3, he will find drawn out 
a supposed process, by which the stellar worlds as we find them 
could have been all evolved from a universal matter. 

As to the Lecture on Nebular Astronomy, we may say in a 
word that the revelations of the spectroscope have as yet but 
just begun. It is only since the year 1859 that Spectrum 
Analysis has entered into the service of astronomy, and though 
its performances thus far have been astonishing, we can by no 
means conclude that they are ended. It is premature to pro- 
nounce with confidence what will be its final indications. Many 
of its revelations favor this hypothesis, and if there are some 
which we know not how to reconcile with it as we now con- 
struct it, it would seem the part of wisdom to wait for more of 
its beautiful light, instead of pronouncing with confidence that 
the question is already settled. The spectroscope and nebular 
astronomy have not settled it against the hypothesis. 

We have been thus particular in our examination of the 
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author's treatment of the nebular hypothesis, because he has 
devoted his main strength to it, because he manifestly thinks 
the main strength of his argument lies here, and because it 
seems to us he has here been most of all unsuccessful. Upon 
the other two divisions of the subject we will be very brief. 
These are, the theory of the spontaneous generation of living 
beings, and that of the transmutation of species. Here he lays 
down these principles. ‘“ No being can reproduce itself in kind. 
No being can produce its own equal, much less its superior. 
No mere combination of beings can produce essentially new 
properties ; the properties resulting must be properties or modi- 
fication of properties already possessed by the constituent be- 
ings” (p. 91). And so he denies “that ordinary parentage ex- 
plains the continuance of races.” “It is a pure impossibility 
in the nature of things.” ‘“ Parents are no sufficient explana- 
tion of their offspring.” ‘In no case can a plant or animal 
reproduce itself.” These and more to the same effect (pp. 95 
to 99). His position then is that the new beings which arise 
need always and everywhere to be accounted for, independently 
of those from which they spring. Does he mean that there 
must be a new creation in each case? Did every kernel of 
the millions of bushels of wheat of last year’s harvest come by 
a separate creative act on the part of God? Or did it come 
into being by any special action of His? What is clearer than 
that the new seed springs from the old under the working of 
natural forces by natural laws? So in the animal kingdom, 
parents beget offspring without supernatural agency. Dr. Burr 
would surely admit this. But this is all the evolutionist claims. 
Life, he says, results from certain combinations of matter with- 
out supernatural agency. Whether this be true or not, we can 
not see how Dr. Burr's propositions, taken so as to consist at all 
with facts, disprove it. But to get the living out of the non- 
living—this is something more than to get plant or animal 
from a progenitor like itself. The effect is greater than the 
cause. The stream rises higher than its source. “ No being 
can produce its superior” (p. 91). Yet “children are some- 
times, both physically and mentally, greatly the superiors of 
their parents. What a poor explanation do their parents give 
of such offspring as Milton and Newton and Pascal” (p. 97). 
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Was there then a supernatural intervention to produce these 
men? Dr. Burr would reject traducianism probably and say, 
yes, every human being comes direct from the hand of God, 
separate and underived. But the traducianists are not all dead 
nor silenced. And if they were, the argument is not saved, 
for is not the physical man often superior to the parents from 
whom he sprung? Does not the animal often excel its paren- 
tage in size, strength, vigor, sagacity, in fineness of qualities of 
every sort? So in the vegetable kingdom. There is a coming 
forth of what exceeds that from which it came, without any 
intervention of the supernatural. And this is all the evolu- 
tionist asks. Higher individuals do come from the lower, why 
not higher species? And why not the organic from the inor- 
ganic? Whatever objections we may entertain to these con- 
clusions, we can. t see how these arguments of the author 
affect the conclusions. 

The fifth and sixth Lectures, entitled “ Conflict with Geology ” 
and “Conflict with the Science of Probabilities,” seem to us to 
have much force as against the atheistic evolutionist, but to be 
without force to the theist, who, believing that God made all 


things, yet deems that the method of His making was through 
these processes of evolution. In this case everything was fore- 
seen—all provided for at the first to be just as we find it—all 
involved in the original universal matter whick He would have 
evolved in all time to come, and all which He did not wish to 
have subsequently come forth kept out of the original germ. 


We come now to our second inquiry, can evolutionism logi- 
cally result in atheism? It is not claimed indeed that it would 
be a necessary result. Dr. Burr says: “A positive proof of the 
law scheme would do just nothing toward disproving a crea- 
ting God” (p. 10). But he thinks it undermines the evidences 
of His existence. If evolutionism is true, God may exist but 
we can not prove it. “It is perfectly inconsistent with all evi- 
dence of His existence’ (p. 17). It is true indeed the atheistic 
evolutionist so regards it. Aud we hear him crying out, “ We 
have no need of a God. For see how everything is accounted 
for without him. The supposition of a God therefore being 
needless is unphilosophical, and so it is foolish. The ignorant 
may receive it, but the intelligent must discern that it is with- 
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out proof and so must reject it.” To this claim of the atheist 
Dr. Burr yields. “It is not too much to say,” says he, “ that in 
effect it [evolutionism] suppresses al/ theistic evidences, for after 
1 have admitted that the preperties of matter itself will account 
for all we find within the bounds of nature, what shall hinder a 
philosopher from saying, * These atoms are just as easily con- 
ceived of as being eternal as is an infinite mind.’ No satisfac- 
tory answer can be made to this” (p. 13). From this opinion 
we must decidedly dissent. Just here we believe theism en- 
trenches itself with absolute invincibility. If matter were in- 
ert and motionless, it might be difficult to disprove its eternity. 
But such is not the matter we have to do with. It is matter 
endowed with its various forces—act:ve forces producing effects 
—forces that are all the while carrying it onward in a process 
of development. Moving matter must move in time. The 
motion must have commenced at some definite point of time, or 
it must have come down from a past eternity without beginning. 
If it had a beginning, there must have been some cause for it, 
and this cause is God. That it should have come down from 
eternity without beginning, we maintain to be demonstrably 
just as impossible as that 7+5=1200 should be a true equation. 
“Those scholars,” says Dr. Burr, “who hold to eternal atomic 
forces and laws which are able of themselves to build up all the 
various natural structures are universally atheists” (p. 14). Of 
course they are, but their prime error lies in the assumption 
that the “atomic forces and laws” can be “eternal,” and this 
assumption is no necessary part of evolutionism. All that this 
requires is that we begin with the original world substance or 
at most with the universal matter all in a single mass, and from 
it derive the existing worlds with all their contents. This will 
imply indeed a subsequent development onward into the future 
to a final consummation or winding up of the whole. 

Let us here pause a moment and look at the scheme as it now 
presents itself. Starting with an original nebulous matter, the 
present system of revolving worlds is easily derived fiom it, and 
the probability of such derivation is such as commands a recep- 
tion of the theory by astronomers well nigh universal. It is 
certainly possible that the formless void, mentioned in Gen. i, 2, 
as the original state of the earth, refers to the nebulous mat- 
ter in some stage of the earth’s formation from such matter, 
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and that the light which was brought into being so long before 
the appearance of the sun and moon was that resulting from 
the chemical action of the elements entering into their various 
combinations. The solid earth once formed, geology indicates 
the steps of the process by which it has come to its present 
condition and points to future changes in the same line. But 
the living creatures upon the earth geology does not account 
for. How did they arise? Was it by separate creative acts of 
the Divine Being, or was it a part of the process of development? 
The evolutionist says the latter. The first beginnings of life 
sprung up spontaneously from inorganic matter. But no, says 
the objector. From the lifeless and inorganic to the living and 
organic, though it be only in the simplest forms, is too great a 
stride. There is a chasm there. The approaches to this chasm 
from either side may be such as to create an expectation that 
we might pass directly across it, but when we come to it we 
need a bridge. Arrange your experiment; let us see the living 
issuiag spontaneously without any germ; this will be the bridge 
wewant. Well, the experiment has been attempted, and success 
has been claimed for it. But a closer scrutiny casts doubt upon 
it. The germ had not been excluded with sufficient care; the 
life brought out was not spontaneous after all. But wait, says 
the evolutionist ; we shall succeed presently ; everything prom- 
ises success ; you have only to wait till we can adjust the details 
of the experiment with the requisite care and skill. Huxley, 
while expressing his emphatic conviction that tle experiments in 
question do not really prove the point, yet adds: “I must care- 
fully guard myself against the supposition that I intend to sug- 
gest that no such thing as abiogenesis ever has taken place in 
the past or ever will iake place in the future.” ‘“ Expectation 
is permissible where belief is not, and if it were given me to 
look beyond the abyss of gevlogically recorded time to the still 
more remote period when the earth was passing through phys- 
ical and chemical conditions, which it can no more see again 
than a man can recall his infancy, I should expect to be a wit- 
nese of the evolution of living protoplasm from not living mat- 
ter. That is the expectation to which analogical reasoning leads 
me.” (Lay Sermons, pp. 366, 367.) Now while we do not share 
in these so confident expectations that spontaneous generation 
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is going to be proved, we yet think it would be too much to 
affirm that it will not be proved. The 1adications that point to 
and favor it are such that the expectations of those who are 
looking for it are not to be hooted down as visionary. Let them 
prove itif they can. We can maintain that God is the author 
of life equally whether He produced it hy successive creative 
fiats as each new order of living beings was brought upon the 
stage, or brought them by processes of development from lower 
forms of being. The same things may also be said of the 
transmutation of species, which would give us the higher orders 
springing out of the lower. Huxley believes “ that experiments 
conducted by a skilful physiologist would very probably obtain 
the desired production in a comparatively few years.” (Lay 
Serm., p. 295.) Many of the scientists talk and write as if the 
theory were already established, but it is not. We may well 
doubt whether it ever will be, but let us not be too confident. 
Let them prove this also if they can, yet will not we fear. In 
regard to the derivation of the rational soul of man from his 
cerebral and nervous organization, it appears to us that the 
chasm is far broader and far deeper. That this should ever be 
made out seems especially improbable. But the study of phys- 
iological psychology now attracting so much attention may 
make manifest what now would seem impossible. If it should 
finally appear that even the soul of man was generated by this 
process, we would still maintain its immateriality and its immor- 
tality, and would maintain that God was its framer as well if He 
framed it by the process as if He called it into existence by a 
separate creative act. 

Let us now suppose these chasms all bridged over, and the 
derivation of everything we now see from an original nebulous 
mass made out. Carrying the same line of development on- 
ward into the future, we shall come at length to a time 
when the fires of the sun shall have burned out, and it shall 
cease to give out its light and heat, and when planets and satel- 
lites, having their centrifugal force overcome by the resistance 
of the ether which fills the heavenly spaces, shall rush together 
into one, even as they originally came forth from one. Per- 
haps in the vastly more remote future, all suns and systems 
will in like manner rush together into one common mass. And 
the doctrine of the conservation and equivalence of forces 
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teaches us that the destruction of motion in such Titanic con- 
cussions must result in enormous manifestations of force in 
some other form, and it is deemed not impossible—it is by some 
regarded probable—that this should be sufficient to unlock the 
combinations of matter both mechanical and chemical, and throw 
all back into the separated elements, i. e., into the original neb- 
ulous condition from which it came in the outset. When this 
happens, a complete cycle has been run; we are at the point 
where we first began, ready to start on a similar round again. Nay, 
more, cycle may follow cycle without limit; the process is 
capable of extension ad infinitum. But the atheistic evolu- 
tionist turns upon us and says, “ Well, if it may go on in the 
future without end, it may have come down in like manner 
from the past without beginning. An eternal succession of 
universes being established, the eternal God is thereby ruled 
out.” Such is indeed the conclusion of the atheist. It isa 
dire conclusion to come to, at the end of so long a race, but let 
us not be frightened. God is not annihilated so easily. 

For the supposition of a past eternity thus made up is utterly 
contradictory. It is absurd; it is impossible. It is grounded 
in a misapprehension of what is involved in infinity. The infi- 
nite is not, and cannot be made by an aggregation of units. No 
heaping up of finites will ever constitute it; it cannot be con- 
stituted ; it isa simple idea; the mind must grasp it directly. 
Tt does not come by successive additions. These may give us 
the vastly great, that which is so great that the imagination 
staggers in the effort to reach it, so great that the mind cannot 
grasp it. And the mind, overcome by the attempt to reach the 
immeasurably great, may, by a last convulsive effort, imagine a 
heaping together of these intangible magnitudes in numbers 
that are equally unmanageable,.and may conclude that such a 
process continued sufficiently will.at length reach infinity. But 
this is so far from being the case, that the goal we seek does 
not lie in that direction. We are travelling in the wrong road, 
and are no nearer the goal when the weary wings of the ex- 
hausted imagination fail, and let us drop, than we were before 
we started; we are just as far from the infinite at the last as at 
the first. We have been seeking ‘a goal; the infinite has no 
goal. And coming back from our adventurous excursion to 
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the starting point, we can, standing just there, apprehend this 
simple idea, the unlimited, the boundless, the infinite, just as 
accurately and just as completely as we can standing on the 
dizzy heights we have attempted to reach. And once appre- 
hending the idea, we perceive that no aggregations can consti- 
tute it, since it is by its very nature not so much beyond aggre- 
gations as aside from them—without them. If now the infinite 
we are seeking to fill be one of duration, as is the past eternity 
of the atheist, it refuses to be made up by units of time. It 
makes no difference what the units are; they may be simple 
days of solar time; they may be those cosmical cycles stretch- 
ing from nebula to nebula again, each of which would multiply 
itself beyond the geologic aeons to a multiple higher, perhaps, 
by far than that by which these stretch themselves beyond our 
single days. Let now the atheist begin from the present, and 
reckon back into the past by cycles; let him put in as many 
cycles as there are days in each, and then as many of the 
periods thus constituted as they each have days, and so on; 
each new period added being the square of the preceding, and 
let him heap up even such periods to imagination’s utmost 
stretch, and then plunge his imagination into the unknown 
void beyond: all this brings him no nearer to the eternity he 
seeks to fill than we now stand to-day. For by the very sup- 
position, he is seeking to fill up the measure of that which is 
without measure. No aggregate of finites can do it. That the 
material universe should have come down from a past eternity 
without beginning, is therefore an impossibility, a contradiction, 
an absurdity. It must then have had a beginning, and in the 
beginning God. 

But it will be said, we do, notwithstanding all such reasonings 
from the nature of infinity, admite future eternity without end; 
how then can we gainsay the past eternity without beginning? 
Why must we not admit the one equally with the other? The 
answer is we do, just that and no more. What is implied 
in a futureeternity? Simply this, that go as far into the future 
as we will, we may then go still farther. Sail down the stream 
never so far, the stream stretches on still beyond. But the time 
never can come in the future when, reckoning forward from this 
present to it, the period will not be finite and definite, with 
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simply more to come. That is what infinity of time means, 
more to come at whatever point of the line we may stand. 
And that more to come is precisely the same, standing just here 
at this present, as it will be at any imaginable point of the re- 
motest future. It is at once seen, that any attempt to fill up 
and complete this future infinite duration is absurd, because it 
subverts the very foundation of the idea, the more to come. 
And it manifestly makes no difference whether we reckon from 
the present forward into the future, or backward into the past. 
Infinity of past time simply means more preceding, go as far 
back as we will. And if we go back over the greatest number 
of the cosmical cycles imaginable or unimaginable, the back- 
ward gaze from that point is not a whit changed from what it 
is here at this present. But the past eternal succession of cy- 
cles of the atheist implies, that by a count of units the bounds 
of that which is boundless have been actually reached. It is a 
heaping up of the finite until it reaches the infinite. When 
the possibility of accomplishing this in the future is demon- 
strated, it can be admitted for the past. If the claim for the past 
is valid, if the universe has come down from the past through 
a succession of cycles without beginning, if this has been not 
hypothetically constructed in the mind, but actually realized in 
fact, actually finished up and completed, then it is possible for 
a future eternity to be also finished up and completed, that its 
completion become an actually realized fact. That is to say, 
we may reach the end of that which is without end. The ab- 
surdity is the same whichever way we look. It is just as pos- 
sible in the one case as in the other and no more. 

Succession without a beginning is an impossibility. To 
affirm it, is the same as to affirm a succession without end ac- 
tually realized. If then it were made out that the cosmical 
periods do succeed each other in cycles, all that we could affirm 
of the past portion of the series would be that we could never 
reach a point where we could say, here God must have begun 
the work. We could not fix the beginning, because there 
could be no point where some preceding terms of the series 
might not have existed. All the past eternity the atheist can 
get for his universe is this, that we can never get so far back 
but that there is a possibility of innumerable cycles preceding. 
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He can have a series whose limit we can not fix. And he 
confounds the series whose limit can not be determined with 
that which has no limit, the indefinite with the infinite. His 
infinite is only the inconceivably great. The truth is there can 
be no actually existing series which is not limited in both 
directions. It must be made up of an exact number of terms 
fixed and definite. And all that can be meant by an infinite 
series is, that whatever be the number of terms we may actually 
have, it is possible to add other terms indefinitely. Whether 
the additions be made at one extremity of the series, or the 
other, or both, will not alter the case. While additional terms 
are always possible, the number of actual terms must always 
be finite and definite. If then universes follow each other in 
cycles, the time never can come when the number of cycles that 
have actually existed will not be finite, a series having both 
beginning and end. There can not be succession without a 
beginning. We can not fix the beginning, but we can know 
there must have been one somewhere. An eternal succession 
of worlds is then impossible ; there must have been a beginning, 
and tn the beginning God. 

Again, it may be said, reason as you may, we have behind 
us an entire past eternity, and we have only to put one of the 
cosmical cycles into the corresponding space of time, through 
all the spaces of this actually existing eternity, and we have 
our infinite series of cycles made out. The proof that they can 
not be made out must then go for nothing, since by this easy 
supposition they are made out, and we have them standing be- 
fore us. But this supposition contains the same impossible ele- 
ments. It speaks of an entire past eternity. It undertakes to 
grasp it asa whole. It comprehends the infinity of past dura- 
tion in its totality. But the infinite can have no such totality 
as this supposition contemplates. No such whole is predicable 
of it. For a whole is correlative with parts, a whole is made 
up of its parts. But as we have already shown, no aggregation 
of finite parts can reach the infinite. Totality and infinity then 
are incompatible terms; either excludes the other. Let the 
totality come where it may, infinity leaps beyond it. For that 
is what infinity means, that go where we will we can go far- 
ther; be the sum total what it may, more may yet be added. 
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Let one form any conception he is able of the whole of infinity, 
any possible conception of it. Whatever it can mean, it either 
admits of additions or it does not. If any thing can be added 
to it, then it is not the whole; we must enlarge the borders of 
it to take in the addition before we have the whole. If it is 
not possible to add any thing to it, it is not infinite, since it 
contradicts the very idea of infinity, viz: that something can 
always be added to whatever we may actually have. The 
whole of infinity is therefore impossible; there can be no whole 
without a limit, and infinity excludes limit. The entire past 
eternity of the atheist, therefore, instead of being the infinite in 
time, is only the inconceivably great; it is but an outside finite. 
It is going back as far as he can get, taking a leap into the 
dark, fathomless abyss beyond, and calling it eternity. But it 
is not eternity; it is but a vast totality, and so is not without 
its limit. It must then have had a beginning, and in the begin- 
ning God. 

But yet again, it may be said, though it is not possible to 
reach infinity by putting together any definite number of units, 
we have only to increase the number to infinity, and the infi- 
nite sum will be made out. As long as the number of terms is 
finite, it is true the sum will be finite; but an infinite number 
of terms being given, the difficulty is obviated and infinity re- 
sults. Take any given measure of extension, and repeat it an 
infinite number of times, you will have infinite extension in 
space, and in like manner any definite period of duration re- 
peated to infinity will give infinite duration. While, there- 
fore, it may be true that no multiplication of finite factors will 
give infinity, it is only to make one of the factors infinite to 
have the product the same. Give the evolutionist then an infi- 
nite number of cycles, his past eternity is made out, and he can 
laugh at all our reasonings. The value of the single terms of 
the series may be small as well as great, all he wants is an in- 
finity of terms, Whether he reckons by the cosmical cycles, 
or by days, hours, or minutes, will be all the same, an infinite 
number of them will give him infinite time. But this reason- 
ing uses the same jugglery of words. There is and can be no 
such thing as an infinite number. It is a contradiction in 
terms. The phrase contains two ideas that are mutually ex- 
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clusive. To number is to numerate, to count, and a number is 
that which can be counted or reckoned. Whether we look at 
its etymology or its usage we get the same meaning. But this 
excludes the infinite by its very definition. The infinite num- 
ber then, if it can be counted, is not infinite; if not, is not a num- 
ber. And yet we do speak of infinite numbers sometimes, e. g., 
the infinite series in mathematics is said to have an infinite 
number of terms. But this is only an accommodation of lan- 
guage. It no more implies an actual infinite number than the 
rising or the setting sun implies a stationary earth with the sun 
actually circling around it. All that can be meant by the infi- 
nite number of terms of a series is, that, whatever number of 
terms we may assign to it, more can be added. The number of 
terms actually taken must always be definite, and the infinity 
of the terms means nothing else than infinity means always and 
everywhere, viz: that more can always be added, that go as 
far as you may there is room for more beyond. The infinity 
belongs not to the number of terms but to the series. The 
series is infinite. It is infinite with respect to the number of 
its terms. And this means simply and solely that the series 
always stretches beyond any and all possible number of terms. 

But it may be said, this is true as long as the numbers have 
an assignable value, but there are numbers which are beyond 
assignable value, and it is these numbers which express the 
terms of our infinite series. But what is meant by numbers 
that are beyond assignable value? or how do we come by 
such numbers? All that can be meant is that we have not 
the means of determining the value. If a number is indeter- 
minate, it is because we lack the data or the conditions requisite 
for determining it. The data given or the conditions furnished, 
we could fix the number and write it down in plain figures. 
No infinity then can lurk in indeterminate numbers. But the 
number of terms of the atheist’s series of cycles of past time is 
simply indeterminate. He can not tell how many there are, 
therefore they are beyond all count! It is a number without 
number! It is these indeterminate numbers that make the 
mischief. The infinite of the mathematician sometimes means 
these. “The infinite in mathematics is not invariably beyond 
the power of measurement, not absolutely boundless, but be- 
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yond the need of measurement.” (Appleton’s Cyclopedia, Art. 
Infinitesimal.) It may be beyond human power of measure- 
ment, but not absolutely beyond all power of it. We might, 
for instance, inquire what would be the value of the last term 
of the series of natural numbers, 1, 2, 3, &., written compactly 
in a column reaching from here to the sun. We might inquire 
the sum of the terms of a rapidly increasing geometrical series, 
whose number of terms would require for counting them all 
the time of the geologic ages of the earth past and future. 
Such quantities as these would be mathematical infinites, but 
no real infinites. Each of them would be a number exact and 
definite, though we could not get at it. And the reason why 
we can not compass these numbers lies in the limitation of our 
faculties. But the reason why we cannot compass infinity does 
not lie in any such limitation of power. On the contrary, our 
denial of the possibility of compassing it is founded upon the 
very power we do possess, the power of discerning what the 
infinite is, the power of perceiving it as something beyond com- 
pass, and which can not therefore be constituted. Divine 
power is no nearer to making it up than human, because it is 
a matter to which power does not apply, and this fact our 
faculties enable us to discern. 

There is then no possibility of an infinite number which can 
give the atheist terms enough in his series of cycles of past time 
to reach infinity. In his strivings to reach it, he may wing his 
way upward till he comes into the region of the clouds, where he 
can see no farther, and from the dimness of his circumscribed 
vision he may draw the conclusion that he has got the gauge 
of the infinite heights. But he has but to return to terra firma, 
and direct his eye to the clear height of a cloudless heaven, and 
by the simple intuition that God has given him, he may dis- 
cern the infinite, not as any continuation or enlargement of the 
finite, not a mere negation of the finite, but a positive dictum 
of his reason, which when grasped excludes the finite and so 
can not be made up by repetitions of the finite, even should 
the Infinite God himself be supposed to undertake the task, 
since such a supposition involves a bald contradiction. There 
can be no infinite number of cosmical cycles, no totality of an 
infinite series of them. If such cycles have preceded the pre- 
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sent, they have a number, they are capable of being counted. 
In our ignorance we can not know what the number is, but by 
our knowledge we can know assuredly that it is. We can 
know that it is definite and finite. It had a beginning then, 
and in the beginning God. Let the atheist conjure with his 
cycles as he may, he can never get out of them an eternity of 
past duration until infinity ceases to be infinity, and even then 
his eternity can never be without beginning. 

Once more the atheist may say, even if we concede the 
validity of these reasonings from the nature of infinity, the 
theist gains nothing by them, since in disproving an eternal suc- 
cession of universes, he at the same time disproves the eternity 
of God. If worlds cannot have existed through a past eternity, 
neither can God. Whatever difficulties heset the one supposi- 
tion must lie equally against the other. It is therefore still 
true that we can as well conceive of the forces of nature acting 
eternally as of God so acting. Herbert Spencer, speaking of 
the atheist’s self-existent universe, says: “ To form a conception 
of self-existence is to form a conception of existence without a 
beginning. Now by no mental effort can we do this. To con- 
ceive existence through infinite past time implies the concep- 
tion of infinite past time, which is an impossibility.” (First 
Principles, p. 31.) But he has the same difficulty with regard 
to a self-existent God. For he says; “Those who cannot con- 
ceive a self-existent universe, and who therefore assume a 
creator as the source of the universe, take for granted that they 
can conceive a self-existent creator. But they delude them- 
selves.” “As unlimited duration is inconceivable; all those 
formal ideas into which it enters are also inconceivable.” (Id., 
pp. 85, 86.) Thus he consigns universe and Deity alike to the 
limbo of the unknowr. and unknowable. 

Now such notions spring from a wrong conception of what is 
involved in the eternity of God. They take for granted that it 
is made up of consecutive periods of time. But this cannot be. 
If this were what is meant by the eternity of God, that eter- 
nity would be not only inconceivable but impossible. The 
reasoning above would be valid against it. We are creatures 
of time. Far otheris He. “The high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity” is raised above the confines of time. His 
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eternity is independent of time; it is altogether aside from it. 
His very infinity raises Him above it. There can be no such 
operations of His intelligence as are these of ours, which come 
to usin succession. There is no such succession to Him ; if there 
were, there must have been a beginning. Our comprehension 
being limited, different objects of comprehension must come to 
us in succession, but infinite comprehension must grasp all 
together. Finite knowledge must add each new increment to 
its stock of knowledge successively ; infinite knowledge contains 
all things, there is nothing to be added to it. We must learn 
in time ; God cannot learn, for there can be nothing of which He 
is ignorant. Every perception, whether by the senses or by the 
reason, puts us into possession of that which before we had not, 
and so must come after our previous state; the Infinite cannot 
perceive, for there can be nothing which is not already within 
His grasp. We recall the past by bringing that again before 
the mind which has once been there and then been lost out of 
sight ; the Infinite cannot lose sight of anything and so cannot 
remember. We reason from premises to conclusion, arriving at 
new knowledge by the process ; all conclusions—all that would 
be conclusions to us—are under the immediate intuition of 
infinite knowledge ; there can be no process of discernment and 
nothing new to be known. God seeth not as man seeth, for man 
must open his eyes upon what he would discern, and then can 
bring but a speck of the wide universe within the range of his 
vision ; to God all things are naked and open ; they are open to 
Him; He need not open an eye upon them. The infinity of 
space, the infinity of time, the universe of objects in time and 
space, all possible universes, everything in everyone, through 
the whole circuit of its existence, all are open to Him. They 
are known to Him by no effort of His understanding; His all- 
comprehending infinitude does in and of itself contain them all. 
Man occupies a given space, he has locality and can pass from 
one portion of space to another only in a succession of time ; 
God is not held by the confines of space and never goes from 
place to place. 

In such ways as these it appears that while man’s existence 
is one continuous movement occupying time, it is not so with 
God. With Him is no development, no evolution, no progres- 
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sion, no succession. He is the unchanging One, and is so by 
the very infinitude of His nature. All creation is in a perpet- 
ual flux, and it is so by the very finiteness of its nature. But 
such flux is impossible to the infinite by reason of the infinity. 
The river flows in its channel, Labitur et labetur in omne, volu- 
bilis, aevum. The ocean rests in its bed, which it fills, and by 
its very fulness it cannot run like the stream. So this infinite 
mAjpwpa ts Seorntos—this “ Fulness of Him that filleth all 
in all” because it is unbounded, can make none of our time- 
requiring movements ; it must abide forever unchangeable in 
that timeless eternity which only can be its abode. By the in- 
finity of His power He could produce the creation and give it 
all its changes. He could produce it such that all its evolutions 
would follow—all that any evolutionist would argue—-Himself 
involving at the beginning whatever should be evolved through 
all the cycles of time, however long and however numerous they 
might be. The stream of events may broaden as it will, it may 
lengthen as it will, but it cannot, as we have proved, be with- 
out asource. That source is God. He is the great fountain 
whence it flows. In producing such a universe as He did, the 
categories of time and space became necessary for its existence. 
Matter would not be matter unless it were extended, and for 
extension there must be space. Spirit would not be spirit with- 
out its activities, and for these activities there must be time. 
Who wiil venture to say that God could not have made a uni- 
verse which should have been neither material nor spiritual, and 
which therefore should have required neither space nor time as 
conditions of its existence, requiring perhaps instead of them 
some other conditions of which we now can have no conception ? 
And who will declare that time and space would in that case 
have had existence, any more than the supposed conditions of 
our hypothetical creation now have, save only in the infinite 
mind of God, which must be supposed to contain all things 
possible as well as all things actual? “ We are constrained to 
believe,” says Dr. McCosh, “ that space and time have an exist- 
ence independent of us, but we are not compelled to believe 
that they have an existence independent of everything else, and 
least of all independent of God ; we must keep ourselves from 
falling into the heathen sin of deifying Chronos.” (Jntuitions 
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of the Mind, p. 186.) The eternity of God is before all time, 
above all time; it is without time. God is the great fountain 
whence time flows, the creation which we know is all afloat 
upon its stream; but it was He that launched it, and so its every 
movement is His, since all times are in His hand. Time then 
had a beginning but not eternity. This is without beginning 
of days or end of years, without days or years at all. And so 
God is without beginning, but He is not so because His existence 
has been running on through an infinity of periods of time past, 
for His existence is not a movement as is ours, but He is with- 
out beginning because He inhabiteth eternity ; and time, though 
it makes up our experience, does not enter into His. Hecom- 
prehends time as He comprehends space, He rules one as He 
rules the other, He fills the one as He fills the other. But we 
do not conceive of Him as filling space by being an infinitely 
extended substance diffused through space, and no more should 
we conceive of Him as filling time by living through it as we 
do. All we can mean by His filling space, all we can mean by 
His omnipresence, is that His omniscience extends and His om- 
nipotence rules over all objects that exist in space; and all we 
can mean by His filling time, is that the same knowledge and 


‘ power reach through time in like manner as they reach through 


space, comprehending whatever exists in time the same as what- 
ever exists in space.* 





* “We hear those who would be startled at the assersion of the independent 
existence of matter, speaking of a nature of things as limiting God’s action, and 
constituting laws external to Him; of geometrical principles and of right as as- 
signing superior rules to His rational and moral nature. This conception is that 
of a necessary framework of order found by Deity, anticipating and giving condi- 
tions to His action. Thus God ceases again te be the absolute, in Himself the 
complete and only source alike of all things, events, and their rational forms. God 
as the supreme, uncreated reason, finds every law of thought, of rational action in 
Himself, and under the laws of His own mind, as frameworks of order, He con- 
structs a universe. That nature of things which we find, which rules our thoughts 
and actions, is to God His own nature. Geometric principles arising from the 
nature of thought, of mind, do not flow in upon God from matter, but out from God 
on matter, to and through His universe, receiving its fixed, necessary constitution 
from those rational powers which shaped it. The immutable foundations of nature 
are not laid in itself. but rest back on the rock—the Rock of Ages. Mind is the 
source of law to nature, not nature to mind.” (Prof. Bascom in Bib. Sac., Oct., 
1867, p. 727.) 
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Time then had a beginning, and in the beginning God created 
the universe to which we belong. Before the creation, time 
was not, for there was no succession, no revolution of days or 
years, no periods, no cycles, no changes of any kind, nothing 
but God and He without change. And when we say that God 
was before all worlds, it is not that the time of His existence 
antedated the worlds, for that would be to carry the element of 
time back into His eternity, it would be to suppose a time pre- 
vious to existing time, to suppose time to be before time began. 
It can only mean that from him as its source sprang the crea- 
tion, from Him as He is in His timeless eternity came the uni- 
verse—the universe with all its times and its spaces—the uni- 
verse to be the abode of rational beings, to whom time and space 
are such realities that we are unable to conceive of their non- 
existence. 

Weare indeed unable to form an adequate notion of God's time- 
less eternity. Weare compelled toconceive of Him as coéxisting 
with us, i. ¢., as existing in time as we do. We have no expe- 
rience of any mode of existence different in this respect from 
our own, and we can have no observation of any. By reason 
of the limitation of our faculties, therefore, we are unable to 
form the notion of God’s timeless existence, but it is not above 
our comprehension that there can be such an existence. We 
may see that it is, without being able to see how it is. And 
seen in this light the self-existence of the Eternal One is no 
longer the “ inconceivable” and the “unthinkable” idea which 
it is to Herbert Spencer and his fellows, as they look upon Him 
only as dwelling among temporal things—Himself temporal 
like unto them. We seem to hear His voice saying to such a 
man, “ Thou thoughtest that I was altogether such an one as 
thyself.” 

There is self-existence somewhere; the fact of existence in 
any wise necessitates self-existence as the starting point. The 
universe can not be self-existent because it must have had a 
beginning. The eternal God, whose eternity precludes a begin- 
ning, must be self-existent if He is at all, and He must be, else 
there is no accounting for the things that did begin. Nay, no 
sooner is it seen that there is a mode of existence for Him 
which does not carry Him into the region of the unthinkable 
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and unknowable, than the logical mind must grasp the idea as 
the key that unlocks the mystery of the existence of the uni- 
verse. For the Eternal One must also be infinite, and infinite 
power conjoined with infinite wisdom is adequate to the pro- 
duction of all possible effects. God’s existence being once 
made conceivable, we should be obliged to assume it even if we 
could also conceive of an infinite series of worlds. For were 
the infinite series of worlds possible, even this would not ade- 
quately account for the existence of the worlds, as has been well 
stated by Herbert Spencer himself. He says, “ Even were self- 
existence conceivable "—he is speaking of the self-existence of 
the universe—“it would not in any sense be an explanation of 
the universe. No one will say that the existence of an object 
at the present moment is made easier to understand by the dis 

covery that it existed an hour ago, or a day ago, or a year ago; 
and if its existence now is not made in the least degree more 
comprehensible by its existence during some previous finite 
period of time, then no accumuiation of such finite periods, 
even could we extend them to an infinite period, would make 
it more comprehensible. Thus the Atheistic theory is not 
only absolutely unthinkable, but even if it were thinkable 
would not be a solution. The assertion that the Universe is 
self-existent does not really carry us beyond the cognition of 
its present existence, and so leaves us with a mere restatement 
of the mystery.” (First Prin., p. 31.) And if its bare exist- 
ence would fail thus to be accounted for, much more the won- 
derful order and harmony that pervades every part of it— 
much more the evidences of adaptation and intelligent design 
of which it is full to overflowing, which press themselves so 
strongly upon the attention, and which to the popular appre- 
hension will doubtless always be the chief considerations 
among the evidences nature can give us. If what exists needs 
accounting for at all, we can not follow any track in our 
attempts to do it that will not lead us ultimately to God. If 
we “take the wings of the morning and dwell in the uttermost 
parts,” whether of space or of time, we shall be able to find no 
infinite stretch of either where His hand shall not lead us and 
His right hand hold us. There is no escaping this conclusion, 
let us take what path we may in accounting for the things that 
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are. Only by denying either the necessity of the inquiry, or 
the competency of our faculties to make it, can we fail to find 
God eventually. And in the end we believe the brunt of the 
battle for theism will be, not where just now its greatest noise 
is heard, viz: in the domain of physical science, but upon a dif. 
ferent and a more difficult field. Our knowledge—what are 
the grounds of its certitude? Where lie its foundations? Are 
the senses the only inlet of our knowledge, or does it come 
through the intuitions of the reason also? Is experience the 
primary ground of belief or are there native born convictions, 
which we not only may but must use or stop reasoning alto- 
gether, and relying on which we may know that our foundations 
can not be shaken? Is there an infinite or is there nothing but 
an immeasurably great? Are causes and effects to be to us mat- 
ters of mere sequence or is there a veritable bond uniting them 
—a power, an efficiency, a force whose origin we may seek and 
find? It is the battle of the philosophies. These and kindred 
questions settled and settled aright, the rest will follow. Here 
is the citadel. The other questions are the outposts. When 
the citadel is carried the outposts will fall. Let the fight go on 
indeed all over the field, and we know the right shall prevail. 





The Unity of the Church. 


Article VL—THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 


THE recent convocation of the Evangelical Alliance held in 
New York, if it did not claim or have the authority of an cecu- 
menical council, was a significant event as marking the 
advance of a true idea in the world. Its occurrence in the New 
World itself showed progress in the widening circle of liberal 
Christian sentiment. The meeting was a far more impressive 
and important one than had been anticipated by its most san- 
guine advocates. It was the testimony of all who watched its 
progress that it grew upon them steadily, that its interest was 
profound and wide-spread, and that its spirit was of a primi- 
tive type of Christianity. It was characterized by a forgetful- 
ness of what was narrow and selfish in the past, and by a large 
and scriptural hopefulness prophetic of ‘greater things to come. 
Were it not too bold an expression we would say that the 
Spirit of God took possession of this simple instrumentality to 
teach men divine lessons, and there flowed forth from the meet- 
ing a secret power of good which was confessed by all who par- 
ticipated in it, and was confirmed by the enlargement and ele- 
vation of spirit that resulted from its silent influences. Many 
who came from curiosity went away deepened in their reli- 
gious convictions and purposes. The whole Christian commu- 
nity was unexpectedly ripe for it, and it met the earnest though 
undefined yearnings of hundreds and thousands of souls, in all 
sections of the Church, for a freer common expression of 
thought and feeling upon themes that belong to man’s higher 
nature, and that rise above the incessant clamor of temporal 
interests—who were tired of differences and wished to show 
their common love for Christ. Even if it aroused opposi- 
tion and has stirred up controversy upon new and old issues, 
that showed it was a power. As its crowded sessions went on 
day after day with increasing enthusiasm, calm but deep, it 
was seen by all, whether friends or enemies of Christian faith, 
that Christianity possessed an intellectual vigor at least equal 
to the demands of the age; that it was also thoroughly in earn- 
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est to cope with the living problems of the day, and that, on 
the same platform, the earnest worker gained for himself as 
close a hearing as the ablest thinker; that there was no repres- 
sion of humor and the human element, and that they who took 
part were evidently among the happiest as well as most leving 
of men; that there could be disagreement among members in 
matters of opinion, and strenuous discussion even upon radical 
points, without the disturbance of fraternal feeling; and, above 
all, it was seen that Christians of various churches, languages, 
cultures, garbs, and complexions, from all parts of the earth, 
were, in a deeper sense, truly one. That was the significant 
fact. That was what made the meeting a kind of spiritual 
nilometer, indicating the height to which the waters of religious 
opinion and sentiment bad risen. 

There may not have been, and, from the nature of the 
organization, could not have been, in this meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance, a positive expression of the unity of the 
Church, although there was an expression of the unity of true 
Christians; but, nevertheless, a gain was made toward the 
practical recognition in the world of the great idea slowly 
and wearily struggling to make its way in men’s minds and 
hearts, of the unity of the Christian Church. 

This truth undoubtedly now exists as an ideal truth, or, we 
should rather say, it is a truth which has not as yet wrought 
itself out into an objective fact, although there is no more 
real truth. It is true, 

1. From the nature of things. In every object, philosophi- 
cally conceived, its unity precedes its diversity. Both in an 
absolute and relative sense the law of unity is a fundamental 
law of all being. The arguments that prove the absolute be- 
ing of God also go to prove his unity, even as the very ex- 
istence of the human soul] proves its unity. First the one, 
then the many. First unity, then variety in unity. And 
especially is this essential law of unity true in the relative 
sense of the term, as comprehending the relations of things to 
one another. Nothing is perfect which stands alone, or which 
is cut off from its true relations to other objects. Through all 
creation runs this law of interdependency, of union, of mutual 
support and perfection, binding the stars together in their 
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courses. This comes from a common plan enstamped upon 
all things by a one common Creator. When we apply this 
principle to man, especially in his highest religious nature and 
relations, we cannot escape from the binding force of the law 
of unity. In origin, all men are one. In the law of righteous- 
ness which is impressed upon their consciences and hearts, 
they are one. In the consequences of their act‘ons, their aims 
and destinies, they are one. In their mutual wants, sympa- 
thies, feelings, and affections as members of the human family, 
they are one. And is it to be supposed that in their spiritual 
interests they can be separated? Can they live in these with- 
out mutual dependency and union? Can they exist in ex- 
clusiveness? Can they break the law of unity in these 
higher spiritual things where they come nearer to the one 
Divine Will and Spirit? The best minds, therefore, in all ages 
discerning the one original plan of God in men’s natures, have 
yearned for a true religious as well as political unification of 
the race. The longings for “the city of God” have been 
transferred by great and devout minds to a future state, only 
because it seemed impossible that there should be even an 
approximate realization of this high and joyful truth on the 
earth. Roman Catholicism, from an inherent error in its 
theory, has not succeeded in its attempt to carry out the idea 
of a universal church ; but this ill-success by no means proves 
that the idea is not philosophical, is not one that is true in the 
nature of things, is not one that is intuitive to the human 
mind when freed from prejudice and selfishness, is not one 
that is possible and shall be finally realized. As sure as men, 
made of one blood, shal! be at length united in a broad 
political brotherhood, recognizing the equal rights of each 
nation and each individual before the law, and binding them- 
selves to mutual acts and responsibilities for each other's tem- 
poral safety and welfare, so there shall be, by the constitution 
of things, a like union in religion, a world-church com- 
prehending the whole human race, one holy Catholic Church, 
whose members are members one of another, recognizing each 
other in every right, in every sympathy, in every duty and 
responsibility, and bound together in a unity where nature is 
made doubly nature by the Spirit of God. 
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2. From the testimony of Scripture and the type of the primi- 
tive Apostolical Church. The church of the first disciples was 
the “one body” of Christ. “For as the body is one and hath 
many members, and all the members of that one body, being 
many, are one body, so also is Christ; for by one spirit we are 
all baptized into one body.” There was in the apostolic period 
a true corporate union existing among all the various members 
of Christ’s body, the Church—not merely a spiritual, but a 
bodily, or, in a true sense, vital and organic union. This 
union embraced all believers, and was as wide as the world. 
Neander, who as a Church historian unites philosophic pro- 
fundity with the most reverent care for the truth, speaks thus 
of the typical idea of the Apostolic Church: “ But this con- 
sciousness of divine life received from Christ, is necessarily 
followed by the recognition of a communion which embraces 
all mankind, and passes beyond the boundaries of earthly ex- 
istence, the consciousness of the Holy Spirit as the spirit 
producing and animating this communion,—the consciousness 
of the unity of the divine life shared by all believers, a unity 
which counterbalances all the other differences existing among 
mankind, as had been already manifested at the first promulga- 
tion of Christianity, when the most marked contrarieties aris- 
ing either from religion, national peculiarities, or mental culture, 
were reconciled, and the persons whom they had kept at a 
distance from each other became united in vital communion.”* 
Again: “This is no abstract representation, but a truly living 
reality. If in all the widely spread Christian communities, 
amidst all the diversity of human peculiarities animated by 
the same spirit, only the consciousness of this higher unity and 
communion were retained, as Paul desired, this would be the 
most glorious appearance of the one Christian Church in 
which the kingdom of God represents itself on earth; and no 
outward constitution, no system of episcopacy, no council, still 
less any organization by the State, which would substitute 
something foreign to its nature, could render the idea of a 
Christian Church more real or concrete.”’+ 

To bring this idea of the one apostolic and universal church 





* Planting and Training, B. vi, C. i. + Id. note. 
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into something like a definite statement, we would say, that he 
who studies with unprejudiced mind the scriptural account of 
the planting of the primitive Church, freeing his mind from the 
influence of subsequent historical developments and following 
the New Testament record pure and simple, must come to 
the conclusion that, during the life of the apostles, who, under 
Christ established the constitution of the Church, the Christian 
Church was formed of various communities of believers, in 
and out of Jerusalem, and also in cities and nations other than 

ewish, who, though varied, still all held together as the real 
members of one body, with recognized relations to each other, 
and with mutual duties and responsibilities arising from such 
a corporate union. They were one body. The apostles never 
thought of anything else. Christ was not divided. The 
doings of the Church in Antioch were a common and serious 
concern of the Church in Jerusalem. The membership of the 
Church in Ephesus was a membership of the Church in Anti- 
och. A man was a member of the Church of Christ rather 
than of the Church of Jerusalem. The Church at Jerusalem 
was only one of the doors, or inlets, by which he entered into 
the one temple and kingdom of Christ. This kingdom was 
world wide; this Church was a universal Church. It was a 
greater idea than that of the Roman Empire. An idea like 
that fired the hearts of the first disciples and evangelists to go 
forth to the conquest of the whole world for Christ, and be- 
cause we have lost this great idea, we have grown cold in our 
zeal for the world’s redemption. 

This then, we conceive to be the type of the primitive 
Apostolic Church, a unity in diversity in which the diversity 
was as nothing to the unity,—in which the diversity was chiefly 
human and the unity divine. It was a union not only spirit- 
ual but visible, or organically corporate. When numerous 
minor churches began to be formed, differences began to de- 
velop themselves, since neither Christ nor his apostles laid 
down a uniform model of church organization. Such differences 
already existed between the Jewish and Hellenic Churches in 
the apostles’ time—but these did not break the union; they 
did not divide the body of Christ. True brotherhood, com- 
munion, equality, sympathy, the reciprocal reference of difficul- 
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ties, the recognition of mutual responsibility and help, the 
common service of Christ the Head, continued constant and 
unbroken. It was a real union, whereas with us it is only an 
ideal or theoretic union. 

Here then we have set before us a type of the Christian 
Church which is not even ideal, for it was absolutely realized. 
From this divine type, received fresh from the hands of Christ 
that were pierced for the world’s redemption—from this perfect 
and glorious body of Christ, which shone before the eyes of the 
first disciples in simple but resplendent beauty—the Church 
very soon departed. It became corrupt and could not sustain 
the divine unity in its purity. It fell away from the Head, 
and thus also the body was broken up into many irreconcilable 
parts and schisms. But to this apostolic type of the Christian 
Church once set clearly before us we should and must return, 
keeping it ever in view as a stimulating object of aspiration 
and attainment. 

One of the great and at first sight insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of return to the apostolic idea of a united Church 
of Christ on earth, is the undue love, may we not say selfish 
love, which lingers in the minds of Christians for their own 
denominational and national ecclesiastical communions. It is 
the spirit of ecclesiasticism intensified by the spirit of clanship 
and nationality. In the discussion upon this topic before the 
Evangelical Alliance, Dr. Hodge, in his able and valuable essay, 
made use of a classification, which, if in the main it is correct, 
is assuredly in one particular (the New Testament being wit- 
ness) far from being correct. The term éxxAnoia is employed, 
he affirms, in the New Testament, in three ways: 

1. As denoting scattered believers in every part of the world 
without regard to their ecclesiastical organizations. 

2. As applied to local church organizations. 

8. As signifying national or denominational churches. 

No national, or denominational church, we are confident, is 
spoken of in the New Testament. There is no “Church of 
Asia,” there is no “ Church of Europe.” There are “ Churches 
of Asia,” “Churches of Macedonia,” “Churches of Judea.” 
There is not even the church of a city spoken of exclusively 
as such, as the “Church of Antioch,” the “Church of Jeru- 
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salem;” but it is rather the “Church at Jerusalem,” the 
“Church at Antioch,” the “Church in Smyrna;” it is the 
community of believers that are collected in a certain city, by 
which local or geographical name it is most conveniently desig- 
nated. The translation in our English version of the “ Church 
of Ephesus,” the “Church of Laodicea,” ete., when critically 
examined will bear out this view. Special pains seems indeed 
to have been taken by the writers of the New Testament to 
give no shadow of authority or recognition to the view that the 
Church of Christ is ever narrowed down or applied to a nation, 
a province, or even acity. Neither is it limited to a Christian 
denomination, or “a church,” as it is now called, of whatever 
name, “for while one saith, I am of Paul; and another, I am 
of Apollos; are ye not carnal? Who then is Paul, and who 
is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed, even as the 
Lord gave to every man? For other foundation can no man 
lay than is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” Can we doubt that the 
same apostolic rebuke applies in its spirit to that denomina- 
tionalism—in so far as it is divisive and is built upon a purely 
human foundation—which is expressed in the name of Lu- 
theran, Calvinist, Wesleyan, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Baptist, 
Congregationalist, whether the name spring from a minister, an 
office, a rite, or a polity? Whocan doubt but that the old war- 
names of Roman Catholic and Protestant lie under the same 
apostolic censure, and that when the Church returns to the pure 
types set by Christ and His apostles they will vanish away ? 

As to the meaning and use of the word éxxAnoia in the 
New Testament which is fundamental to this subject—not to 
draw out the discussion, which is intended to be brief, to too 
great length—we would offer the following classification, which, 
as we think it could not be essentially improved, we have 
taken, with some modifications, from the work of an English 
writer on ecclesiastical polity. It applies :— 

1. To all true believers who ever have existed, or ever will 
exist, who compose the whole body of Christ,—‘ the general 
assembly and church of the first-born, which are written in 
heaven.” 

2. To all Christ-confessing disciples of whatever name or 
nature on the earth, the whole visible Church of Christ, as in 
VoL. XXXIII. 8 
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the passages: “The Lord added to the church daily such as 
should be saved;” “Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor 
to the Gentiles, nor to the Church of God.” 

8. To every distinct community, assembly, or even house- 
hold of Christian believers, gathered together for the purpose of 
religious worship and service in any given place, as “The 
Churches of Asia salute you,” “The Church which was in Jeru- 
salem,” “The Church which is in his house.” 

These three instances of the use of the word in the New 
Testament will be found, we believe, to cover all cases. The 
more comprehensive use originates and modifies the more 
restricted uses. First the one, then the many. Wherever used, 
the term represents the real body of Christ, either as a universal 
whole, or as an integral part and member of this whole. The 
arm is not the body, but still we call it our body. The member 
of the body of Christ, which was represented by the Church at 
Antioch—call it the arm—was still one with the body of which 
Christ was the Head. It represented a variety of the unity. 
It expressed a living union, not life isolated and independent, 
but life springing from and nourished by the one common 
source—“ for by one Spirit we are all baptized into one body ” 
—‘ one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in youall.” Hence, 
from the very nature of the Christian Church there is an irre- 
sistible gravitation toward unity; men cannot help it even if 
they resist it; itis inherent in the origin and constitution of the 
Church of Christ; it is a living and divine law ever operative 
to purify the Church of its corruptions, and of its merely human, 
imperfect, and selfish elements, and to bring out in it the per- 
fect image of the glorious and undivided body of Christ. 

Having thus endeavored to establish, from reason and Scrip- 
ture, the truth of this idea of the unity of the Church, the ques- 
tion now arises, which we can only touch upon, how is this 
scriptural and essential unity—this unity which exists now as 
truly as it did in the days of the apostles, although obscured and 
corrupted—to be redeemed from obscurity, and restored to 
full power and beneficent working in the Christian Church? 

Like the summer when it steals over an ice-bound continent 
and melts all nature into one green-waving ocean of bloom, so 
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the warm breath of the Spirit shall at some day bring about 
this change, and men will become one brotherhood in Christ 
Jesus, without knowing that they were ever other than brethren ; 
but what are Christians themselves to strive after, in order to 
hasten this blessed day of the Lord, when all shall be oue as 
Christ is one with them and with the Father? 

Roman Catholicism has tried and failed. In the line then 
of the Roman Church, and of all hierarchical churches, by la- 
boring to bring about an external uniformity in church organi- 
zation and rule, founded upon a jure divino assumption, the 
problem cannot be solved. The dominion that Pope Innocent 
IIL. laid upon the whole world, and all its powers, has been 
growing less and less, and that arrogated ecclesiastical unity, 
or universality, which is vitiated by the simple fact that an 
earthly head is put in the place of the spiritual Head, has been 
passing slowly off the surface of the world like a cloud, nation 
after nation emerging into the light of a clearer faith, We do 
not say this in hostility to the Roman Church, or in denial of 
its claims to being historically and essentially a Christian 
Church, though bound to most corrupting and almost fatal 
errors ; but we say that it has failed to represent the apostolic 
idea of the one universal Church. We honor even the falsified 
but majestic shadow of this idea which Catholicism has held up, 
and perhaps it will be her mission, when purified of the papacy 
and other “ adulterating ingredients,” as Coleridge calls them, 
and brought to a spiritual faith, to teach us this great lesson. 
But it will not be in the line of external uniformity of rule and 
government, or of sacerdotal and sacramental theories. Differ- 
ent forms of church organization, different ecclesiastical denom- 
inations, if you choose to call them so, will continue to exist ; 
and, as far as they are the genuine expressions of honest even if 
partial theories in regard to the outward form of the Church, 
they are useful. We are not in favor of dead-level uniformity. 
We are not opposed to denominations as expressive of freedom 
and life. Better the narrowest sectarianism than spiritual death, 
and religious wars than Buddhist nihilism. Still as real union 
in the Church grows, denominational differences will measur- 
ably diminish, and in forms of church polity and administra- 
tion there will be more of assimilation. What the ages have 
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proved to be good and wise, in the various forms, will be inter- 
changed, and the whole will be re-organized, simplified, and 
strengthened. 

The Protestant has also tried the experiment, and—we had 
almost said, though this perhaps is not quite true, as he has not 
yet wrought out the problem wholly, or the scriptural truth 
committed to his charge—has failed. This unity in like man- 
ner fails to be realized by efforts, however sincere, to bring 
about an internal doctrinal unanimity. The clocks cannot be 
made to strike together. The creeds cannot be squared. 
While we see here as through a glass darkly and the perfect 
has not yet come, there must be allowed to all believers un- 
trammeled liberty of search and opinion. Men must be left to 
the free teachings of the Spiritand the Word. The doctrine is 
precious, true, and pure, but the human formulas of the doctrine 
are imperfect and changeable. In theology there is not unity. 
While there exists the instinct of order in the human mind as 
truly as there is an instinct of faith itself, the science of the- 
ology will live, and will draw to it the greatest minds in the 
world ; it will alway be the queen of the sciences: but theology 
is not faith. Theology is not love. Theology is not religion. 
Theology is not the uniting principle that joins men to God, or 
to one another in the Church of Christ. 

We would attempt to answer the question, that has been pro- 
posed, in a very simple way. We believe that the only method 
by which Christians can themselves truly aid in hastening the 
consummation of this great truth of the unity of the Church, 
is, by striving to have restored in their own hearts the primi- 
tive condition of the Christian Church, by having re-awakened 
in their hearts the real sense of brotherhood that was a living and 
operative principle in the apostolic times. Christians should 
have faith enough to apprehend the divine nature of which all 
partake and to which the selfish or separating principle is alien. 
Thus by the expulsion of selfishness, the one higher life in 
Christ will be realized both in the consciousness and outward 
life. By increase of faith there will be increase of unity ; and 
love, which is the grand unifying principle, will work in all the 
members to the perfecting of the saints and of the body of 
Christ. In the mean time, however, there are certain acts, 
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duties, and lines of conduct on the part of Christians and Chris- 
tian Churches, which may be said to be practically within the 
power of such, if so disposed, to pursue, and which strongly 
tend to union; and if Christians and Christian Churches are 
not so disposed to do these things, it may then be clearly seen 
who are the true schismatics that destroy the unity of the body 
of Christ. We would mention but three of these possible or 
practicable measures, that, if carried out faithfully, would surely 
make for peace and union. 

(1.) The equal rights of all Christians and Christian Churches 
to be mutually recognized and practically acknowledged. A 
true Church of Christ, whatever its name, ought to be regarded 
by other Christian Churches as entitled to all the rights and 
privileges that belong to a true portion and member of the 
body of Christ. Its ministers, or officers, regularly ordained 
and accredited, should be recognized by other churches as min- 
isters of the Church of Christ, especially since the ordination of 
a Christian minister does not derive its prime validity from the 
act of man but from the appointment of Christ. Its members, 
under due tests and restrictions, should be held to be members 
of the Church of Christ, and entitled to the privilege of 
full communion and fellowship in all other churches. There 
might be, we grant, at first, great practical difficulties in the 
way of carrying out this plan or mode of inter-ecclesiastical 
action, but the difficulties would grow less and less as the 
churches became more pure and more filled with the love and 
charity of the gospel. Mutual concessions must be made for 
the sake of higher objects.* The recognition of the true mem- 
bership of Christ's body would be a slow process, and caution 
would have to be employed in the extension of Church fellowship 
to low types of Christian faith and of so-called Christian 
Churches. The tests of the gospel, looking to the reality of 
character, to the work of Christ’s Spirit in the heart. to the exis- 
tence of the common evangelic-life implanted by the grace of 





* The Dean of Canterbury recently preached by invitation in the Chapel of 
Yale College, and was listened to with marked attention and respect. If Presi- 
dent Porter were to be invited to preach in the Dean's pulpit, the circle of Chris- 
tian liberality and courtesy would be complete. It is fair to surmise that if it 
depended upon the Dean there would be little difficulty in the case. 
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God in ways and methods, and under forms of religious educa- 
tion and worship quite varied oftentimes from ordinary stand- 
ards, perhaps in heathen lands as well as in highly civilized 
de-christianized communities, would have to be applied with a 
pure discrimination and a broad charity, following the blessed 
example of Christ and the instructions and spirit of His Word. 
The largest liberty is not to be feared so long as a true faith in 
Him who is the meaning, and beginning, and end, and glorious 
divine life of the Church, is maintained in the hearts of those 
who are called after His name, and who are appointed to per- 
petuate and extend His kingdom in the world. 

(2.) The community of Christian living, which also includes 
working, to be observed among all the followers of Christ. 
There should be open and hearty codperation among all who 
call themselves Christians, of whatever Church or denomina- 
tion, in Christian life and activity. This life proceeds from an 
inward power imparted by his Spirit to all who serve Christ, 
and this life therefore should be manifested in common among 
all Christians as something superior to outward differences. 
This union was a very practical thing in the apostolic times, 
and exerted a powerful influence upon the daily life of Chris- 
tian disciples; it was a great force constantly brought to bear 
upon the shaping and ordering of their conversation and all 
their actions: “ Wherefore,”—said the apostle, clinching the 
instructions with the strongest reason that an inspired mind 
could employ,— “ putting away lying, speak every man truth 
with his neighbor; jor we are members one of another.” A 
common love, a common aim to serve the Master, should bring 
all together in one, should break down every partition wall, 
and all hearts and hands should join in the work of doing 
good, of preaching the gospel to the poor, of building up 
Christ’s kingdom of righteousness on the earth. The individu- 
alism of our churches—seemingly growing more and more 
narrow and divisive—-renders these efforts at grand, united, 
aggressive missionary work almost an impossible thing. 

8. Communion in worship. We may as churches and indi- 
vidual believers formally repeat the apostolic creed, credo in 
sanctam ecclesiam catholicam, sanctorum communionem, but un- 
less as Christians we pray together in tbe spirit, our faith in the 
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catholicity of the Church and the communion of saints may be 
doubted. As the purity of spiritual worship increases, and as 
the divine fact of Christ’s intercession as our only High Priest, 
by whom through the Spirit we all have access to the Father, 
is more truly recognized, then the differences even in modes 
and forms of worship will more and more be done away. 
Devotion is a bond of unity. It is woven by the thousand- 
fold breath of prayer. If the devotional communion of all 
Christian Churches should ever gain ground, they would pray 
themselves into one. They would be benefitted also in the 
methods and power of public worship—the Protestant wor- 
ship would gain in richness from the beauty and copiousness 
of the ancient liturgies, the liturgical Churches would learn 
the language of primitive spontaneous devotion; but in the 
breath of common supplication the whole Church would be 
brought by one Spirit into the unity of the gospel, and closer 
to the heart of Christ, the ever-living source of a common life, 
faith, and love. 

In a word, this unity of the Church must be a real matter, 
something more than an easily affirmed and boasted spiritual 
unity. The spiritual union, it is true, is the essence of the 
bodily union, but it must be so genuinely spiritual that it 
shall truly manifest itself, that it shall be seen in the united 
life of the whole body of Christ on earth. It must not be so 
inwardly invisible that it is not visible at all. It must not be 
put off to heaven while Christians are fighting here below; 
each sect, or church, jealously standing on the defensive on 
its own fortified hill We are not opposed, as has been re- 
marked, to those different church-zions. Let them still exist, 
but let their walls be demolished. Let grain and fruit-trees 
be planted where once the frowning battlement and grim 
weapon of defence stood. Let each church cultivate its 
own field and vineyard in peace, welcoming, however, the 
mutual help and the common products of its neighbors. 
We would not have the earth, religiously speaking, to be- 
come a monotonous agricultural farm-school, but rather a 
garden of the Lord, with its infinite variety and beauty. Let 
those who by education, affinities, and tastes are Congregation- 
alists, or Presbyterians, or Episcopalians, each take good care of 
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his own—they would probably do more good in this way—but 
at the same time let them be careful to work not so much upon 
the line of denominationalism, or narrow ecclesiasticism, as 
upon the higher plane, of the one universal Church and king- 
dom of Christ ; and we would here commend to all our breth- 
ren the words of Dr. Parker of London, that seem to have 
been inspired by the influences of the late meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance:—‘ Men separated from each other by 
the widest ecclesiastical distances have looked each other in 
the face, have bowed in common prayer at the same altar, and 
extended to each other the right hand of Christian recognition 
and fellowship. From that advanced line of brotherhood there 
must be no retreat. The good vow has been spoken and must 
never be recalled. For my own part my decision is taken, a 
decision to seek out lines of sympathy and union rather than 
to magnify points of antagonism and alienation.” A noble 
resolve which all should imitate! ‘From that advanced line 
of brotherhood there must be no retreat,”—and there must be 
also further advance. The evangelical alliance of the future 
must not be all on the side of Protestantism, but must sweep a 
wider circle, and comprehend all who, even though in much 
imperfection, under rites and forms of pure superstition, or in 
the barreaness of religious ignorance, still recognize in their 
hearts Jesus Christ as the way of life to sinful men, and as the 
hope of the world. The next Evangelical Alliance which is 
formed should not assume an adverse or antagonistic attitude 
to any, but like the universal gospel which it aims to express, 
should take into its efforts, prayers, thoughts, and loving sym- 
pathies, the whole brotherhood of man. 
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Articte VIL——-THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND TO THE OTHER PROTESTANT 
CHURCHES. 


CERTAIN events connected with the recent Conference of 
the Evangelical Alliance in this country have brought up 
anew for discussion the attitude of the Church of England, at 
present and in the past, towards the other Protestant churches. 
It is well known that there is now, and long has been, a party 
in the Episcopal Church, who have refused to hold communion 
with other Protestant bodies, for the reason that these discard 
the Episcopal polity, and that their ministers are not ordained 
by bishops. This party, which goes by the name of the High 
Church, is composed of two subdivisions. The one class is 
made up of those who carry their views of doctrine and their 
notions of worship to the verge of Romanism, and look with 
more or less yearning towards the Greek and Latin Churches, 
whose doctrine of transubstantiation is regarded with less aver- 
sion than that which is felt to the prevailing opinions of Prot- 
estants respecting the sacrament. The other class are hostile 
to Rome, and to the Ritualism that copies her ceremonies, but 
maintain the exclusive sanctity of Episcopal ordination, and, 
therefore, stand aloof from the other churches of the Reforma- 
tion. The Church of England, with its offshoots and branches, 
is, in their system, the one true Church, with which alone it 
is lawful to have ecclesiastical communion. All other churches 
are shut ovt of ecclesiastical fellowship, either as being non- 
episcopal, or, like Rome, as being corrupt. 

Now there is a class of writers of the High Church party 
who seek to convey the impression, sometimes by direct asser- 
tion, and sometimes by more indirect means, that the Church 
of England, in the first century after the Reformation, or in 
the period prior to Laud and to the act of uniformity under 
Charles II, professed the theories which they now profess, and 
stood in the isolated and exclusive position in which their party, 
since the middle of the seventeenth century, have striven to 
hold her. We do not mean to impute this gross perversion of 
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historical truth to all writers of the High Church school. There 
are candid scholars among them, like Keble, who discern and 
acknowledge facts, even when they militate against a party in- 
terest. Much less do we charge this kind of misrepresentation 
upon the writers of the Episcopal Church generally. Historical 
students who pursue these investigations without being warped 
by theological prejudice, are generally well agreed on the facts 
of the English Reformation. Hallam, Macaulay, and the other 
standard historians, state with substantial correctness the trans- 
formations which took place between the time of Cranmer and 
the eras of Laud and Sheldon. Authors who are strongly 
averse to Puritanism, and warmly attached to the Episcopal side 
in the controversy between Churchman and Puritan, but who 
are too honest to be misled, or to mislead their readers, through 
partisan feeling, are equally commendable. The following pas- 
sage from Lathbury’s History of English Episcopacy, the work 
of a writer of this stamp, will illustrate our remark, and, at the 
same time, present some of the facts, which we shall establish 
in the course of this Article :— 


“The English Reformers did not contend for any system of 
government or discipline in the Church, as being jure divino; 
things indifferent, as ceremonies and clerical habits. were left to the 
civil magistrates. Nor did they refuse to recognize the validity 
of ordination in those foreign churches that had renounced Episco- 
pacy.” “The question of church government was vehemently 
agitated at this period [the reign of Elizabeth]. The Reformers 
were agreed that no precise form was laid down in the New Tes- 
tament ; but when the Puritans became divided into two parties, 
the Presbyterian party advocated the divine right of their system. 
Cranmer and all the Reformers asserted that the form of gcvern- 
ment was left to the civil magistrate to determine, according to 
times and circumstances. The prelates of this reign maintained 
.the same views; but like the earlier Reformers, they considered 
Episcopacy, as retained in the English Church, to have been the 
apostolic practice. They did not, however, consider any mode of 
government essential to the constitution of the Church ; hence the 
validity of ordination as exercised in those reformed churches 
where Episcopacy was not retained, was admitted. By an act passed 
in the thirteenth year of this reign, the ordinations of foreign re- 
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formed churches were declared valid, and their ministers were 
capable of enjoying preferment on receiving a license from the 
bishop.* Many who had received ordination abroad were allowed 
to exersise their ministry in the Church of England, provided they 
conformed. Travers, Whittingham, Cartwright, and many others 
had received no other, and their ordination was never questioned. 
At a subsequent period this practice was denounced ; and in 1662, 
it was ordered that no minister should exercise his office in the 
Church of England who had not received Episcopal ordination, 
It appears that the Reformers did not contend for the superiority 
of the office of bishop as a distinct order from the priesthood, but as 
different only in degree. Nor did any member of the Church of 
England claim this distinction, till the year 1588, when Bancroft, 
in his celebrated sermon at Paul’s Cross, asserted it.” “ Laud’s 
notions on the subject of church government were at variance 
with those adopted by many of his predecessors, who, until the 
time of Bancroft, never claimed a divine right for the government 
of the English Church; and even Bancroft admitted the validity 
of Presbyterian ordination ; for when it was suggested, in 1610, 
that the Scotch bishops elect should be ordained presbyters, he 
opposed on the ground that ordination by presbyters was valid.” 


We qucte the passages, not because we approve every sen- 
tence, but as, on the whole, a just exhibition of the facts, and as 
showing how a fair-minded churchman, who is, also, a thorough 
student, is capable of writing. 

The following extract is from a writer of another type of 
theology and of churchmanship, but an accomplished historical 
scholar, Dean Stanley :— 


“Whether from policy or necessity, the whole settlement of 
modern Scottish Episcopacy was far more Presbyterian, far less 
Episcopal and Catholic, than in any country in Europe. Doubtless 
this was partly occasioned by the fact, that in England itself the 
sentiment toward Presbyterian churches was far more generous 
and comprehensive in the century that followed the Reformation 
than it was in that which followed the Restoration. The English 
Articles are so expressed as to include the recognition of Presby- 
terian ministers. The first English Act of Uniformity was passed 





* Strype's Annals, 524. 
+ [That is, until the new spirit, described in the next sentence, arose. } 
t Lathbury, History of the English Episcopacy, pp. 19, 63, 170. 
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with the expressed view of securing their services to the English 
Church. The first English Reformers, and the statesmen of Eliza- 
beth, would have been astonished at any claim of exclusive sanc- 
tity for the Episcopal order.”* “It was not Knox, but Andrew 
Melville, who introduced into Scotland the divine right of Presby- 
tery, the sister-dogma of the divine right of Episcopacy, which 
Bancroft and Laud introduced into England.” “It is this [the 
Church of Scotland] for which every English churchman is asked 
to pray, by the canons of the English Convocation, which enjoins 
that prayers are to be offered up ‘for Christ’s Holy Catholic 
Church, that is, for the whole congregation of Christians dispersed 
throughout the whole world, especially for the Churches of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland.’ ‘There can be no doubt,’ says the 
candid and accurate annalist of Scottish Episcopacy, ‘that the 
framers of this have meant to acknowledge the northern ecclesias- 
tical establishment, at that time Presbyterian, as a Christian 
Church.’”+ “The very first declaration which the sovereign makes 
—taking precedence even of the recognition of the rights and lib- 
erties of the English Church and nation, which are postponed till 
the day of the coronation—is that in which, on the day of the 
accession, the sovereign declares that he or she will maintain in- 
violate and intact the Church of Scotland.” “ Inthe Act of Union 
itself, which prescribes this declaration, the same securities are 
throughout exacted for the Church of Scotland as were exacted 
for the Church of England; and it is on record that, when that 
act was passed, and some questions arose amongst the peers as to 
the propriety of so complete a recognition of the Presbyterian 
Church, the then primate of all England, the ‘ old rock,’ as he was 
called, Archbishop Tenison, rose, and said with a weight which 
carried all objections before it, ‘ the narrow notions of all churches 
have been their ruin. I believe that the Church of Scotland 
though not so perfect as ours, is as true a Protestant church as the 
Church of England.’ ”t 








* See this well drawn out in Lord Macaulay's correspondence with the Bishop 
of Exeter ; and in Principal Tulloch’s Article on the English and Scottish Churches, 
in the Contemporary Review, December, 1871. 

+ See the discussions of the canons of 1603, in Grub [cel Hist. of Scotland], ii, 
282. 

¢ Carstairs’ State Papers, 739, 760. [Stanley’s Lectures on the History of the 
Church of Scotland, pp. 47, 66, 67, (Am. ed.) 
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The drift of the representations of secular historians of the 
highest credit, may be learned from the following passage 
from Hallam, himself a churchman, and an authority of the first 
rank upon questions of legal and constitutional history :— 


“The system pursued by Bancroft and his imitators, Bishops 
Neyle and Laud, with the approbation of the king, far opposed to 
the healing counsels of Burleigh and Bacon, was just such as low- 
born and little-minded men, raised to power by fortune’s caprice, 
are ever found to pursue.” “They began by preaching the divine 
right, as it is called, or absolute indispensability, of Episcopacy ; 
a doctrine of which the first traces, as I apprehend, are found 
about the end of Elizabeth’s reign. They insisted on the necessity 
of Episcopal succession regularly derived from the apostles. They 
drew an inference from this tenet, that ordinations by presbyters 
were in all cases null; and as this affected all the Reformed 
churches in Europe except their own, the Lutherans not having 
preserved the succession of their bishops, while the Calvinists had 
altogether abolished that order, they began to speak of them, not 
as brethren of the same faith, united in the same cause, and distin- 
guished only by differences little more material than those of polit- 
ical commonwealths (which had been the language of the Church 
of England ever since the Reformation), but as aliens to whom they 
were not at all related, and schismatics with whom they held no 
communion; nay, as wanting the very essence of a Christian so- 
ciety.” In the foot-note, Hallam adds that “it is evident, by 
some passages in Strype, attentively considered, that natives regu- 
larly ordained abroad, in the Presbyterian churches, were admitted 
to hold preferment in England ; the first bishop who objected to 
them seems to have been Aylmer. Instances, however, of foreign- 
ers holding preferment without any re-ordination may be found 
down to the civil wars.”— Annals of the Reformation, ii, 522, and 
Appendix, 116; Life of Grindal, 271; Collier, ii, 594; Neal, i, 258.* 


Since the late meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, Bishop 
Cummins, in a letter to the New York Tribune, referred to the 
fact that Presbyterian ministers, in the period following the 
Reformation, had been admitted to parishes in England without 
re-ordination ; and he referred, among his authorities, to Prof. 
Fisher's work on the Reformation. The statement was denied 
by the Rev. Dr. Drumm, in communications to the same journal. 





* Const. History ( Harpers’ Am. ed.), p. 226. 
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Prof. Fisher published two letters in the 7ribune in proof of the 
assertion ; and these Letters we propose to transfer to our pages, 
partly for the purpose of giving them a more permanent form, 
and partly in order to illustrate their contents by further proofs 
and observations, such as could not well find place in the 
columns of a daily newspaper. As several topics belonging to 
the same general subject are handled in these Letters, and will 
be considered in the pages which follow, we set forth distinctly 
the main propositions, which we conceive to be as capable of 
being established as any facts in the ecclesiastical history of 
England : . 

1. The first and second generation of English Reformers, 
Cranmer and his associates, Jewel and his contemporaries, did 
not hold the jure divino, or exclusive, theory of Episcopacy. 

2. The Church of England, in the sixteenth century, was in 
full communion with the other Protestant churches of Europe. 

8. The greatest divines in the Church of England in the 
seventeenth century agreed with Hooker in acknowledging the 
validity of Presbyterian ordination, and in the recognition of 
the foreign Protestant churches. This was true of Ussher, Hall, 
and Stillingfleet, and of others of hardly less distinction. 

4. The fellowsh.,, with the foreign churches on the part of 
the English Reformers was not owing to forbearance in them, 
but to the common opinion that each nation, or church, could 
shape its own polity, and that Episcopacy might be adopted or 
rejected as each church or nation should see fit to determine. 

5. Notwithstanding the changes in the Prayer-Book and in 
the law of England, at the Restoration, the Church of England 
has never, by law or synodal action, discredited the validity of 
the ordination practiced in other Protestant bodies. 

We print below the first Letter, in the form in which it was 
published in the 7ribune, premising that the marginal notes are 
now added for the first time. 


To the Editor of the Tribune. 

Sir: In two communications which have lately appeared in 
your journal, I am mentioned among writers who have stated that, 
for a considerable period after the Reformation, persons who had 
only received non-episcopal ordination were admitted to parishes 
in the English Church, no objection being made to the validity of 
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their orders. As the correctness of this assertion is directly 
impugned by the Rev. Dr. Drumm, and as the question is a his- 
torical one of some interest, and a question, too, that need not 
provoke sectarian asperity, I beg leave to offer a vindication of 
the truth of the statement which your correspondent has called 
in question. 

The statement is usually made as one illustration of the 
fact that the founders of the Anglican Church in the reigns of 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Elizabeth—Cranmer and his asso- 
ciates, Jewel and the Elizabethan bishops and divines of his time 
—did not hold to the jure divino theory of Episcopacy. That is 
to say, they did not consider bishops, meaning a class elevated 
above presbyters, essential to the existence of a church, and they 
did not regard Episcopal ordination as indispensable to the exer- 
cise of the functions and prerogatives of the Christian ministry. 
On the contrary, they looked upon the Protestant ministers on 
the Continent in the Lutheran Church, and in the Reformed 
Churches of Switzerland, France, and Holland, as on a perfect 
equality with themselves with regard to clericai rights and quali- 
fications. Differences arose among the Protestant Churches on the 
subject of the Eucharist, but as to controversy about Episcopacy, 
in that age there was none. When Cranmer called eminent 
divines from the churches on the Continent to help him compose 
the formularies of the Anglican Church, and to train the ministers 
of England at Oxford and Cambridge, this was not an exceptional 
act, but in keeping with his avowed principles and constant prac- 
tice. No one who is acquainted with Cranmer’s opinions, can 
suppose that the circumstance that Martyr and Bucer had once 
taken orders in the Roman Church had a feather’s weight in 
determining him to invite them to England, any more than a like 
fact influenced him in the case of John Knox, who was made 
Chaplain-in-ordinary to Edward VI, was commissioned for sev- 
eral years as a preacher in the north of England, was offered the 
parish of All-Hallows in London, and finally a bishopric. Fagius, 
who was the companion of Bucer and Martyr, had been a minister 
in Germany, made such, of course, without Episcopal consecra- 
tion; and it is not true that he was called merely to teach the 
Hebrew language at Cambridge, as a Jew might teach. He was 
to expound the Old Testament, beginning with tke prophet Isaiah, 
and he was welcomed from the beginning by Cranmer as an inti- 
mate counselor and friend. That Fagius, a minister of high stand- 
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ing in Germany, would have accepted such an appointment from 
those who denied his right to exercise the ministry, is something 
quite incredible. Cranmer went so far as to declare, in a written 
document, in 1540, that no consecration of bishops or priests is 
necessary, “for election or appointment thereto is sufficient.” 
(Burnet, I, ii, Collection of Records, iii, 21.) That Cranmer 
referred to ordination, and not to institution merely, is made per- 
fectly clear by the same document. The voluminous correspond- 
ence of the eminent English divines and reformers, which has 
been published principally from the archives of Zurich, must. con- 
vince every candid person who examines it, that no suspicion of a 
want of validity in the orders of the Helvetic ministers, whose 
advice they so frequently sought, and whose hospitality they 
enjoyed, ever entered their minds. No man who has read, for 
example, the numerous letters of Bishop Cox, a warm defender of 
the English liturgy against the Puritans, to Gualter, the son-in- 
law of Zwingle—his “beloved Rodolph,” as Cox styles him—will 
have the effrontery to affirm that the English bishop looked on 
his Swiss friend and adviser as one who had no right to exercise 
the functions of the ministry. In the last days of Edward VI, 
Cranmer was corresponding with Calvin, Bullinger, and Melanch- 
thon, in order to bring together a geueral synod of the Protestants, 
where a platform of doctrine might be made, in which their disa- 
greement respecting the Lord’s Supper—the only serious point of 
difference—might be adjusted. There is no trace of the exclusive, 
or jure divino, theory of Episcopacy, in the writings of Cranmer, 
Parker, Grindal, and Whitgift, the first four Protestant arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. Whether Bancroft broached it in his 
sermon at Paul’s Cross, is still a controverted point. Hallam 
maintains that he did not. That this theory, which, in its logical 
consequences, would “unchurch” the other Protestant religious 
bodies, and discredit the orders of their ministry, does not appear 
until about the time of Hooker, is granted by Keble in the elab- 
orate essay prefixed to his edition of Hooker's writings. It cer- 
tainly sounds strange to hear Keble, all whose prepossessions 
were on the side of the High Church doctrine, charged with error 
for conceding what, if the evidence in the case had not required, 
he would surely have been very loth to admit. But Keble had 
carefully and thoroughly explored the historical question, as his 
essay abundantly shows. 
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The opinion of Protestants of the English Church in the six- 
teenth century on this subject was closely connected with two 
other facts which deserve special attention. The first was the pre- 
vailing doctrine at that time that bishops do not constitute a dis- 
tinct order in the ministry, but that bishops and presbyters. are 
different grades of the same office. This was a common view in 
the Roman Catholic Church in the middle ages, since an ecclesias- 
tical arrangement was thought to have the force of an institutio 
divina. ‘The miracle of the Eucharist being the highest act which 
the clergyman could perform, and this being open to the priest, it 
was plausibly argued that there can be no order of ministers above 
him. This ground was taken, even by a pope, Urban II, and is 
sanctioned by the most orthodox of the schoolmen. Those who 
are curious to see the proofs of this statement may be referred to 
Gieseler’s Church History. (Am, ed., I, p.91,N.) The same fact 
respecting the medieval opinion is proved in a work which has 
always been held in high honor by Episcopalians, Field’s Treatise 
on the Church. (B. III, p. 39).* Cranmer subscribes to this old 
opinion of the original and essential identity of the office of bishop 
and that of presbyter. He held that “in the New Testament 
there is no mention made of any degrees or distinctions in orders, 
but only of deacons or ministers, and of priests or bishops.” Thir- 
teen bishops, with a great number of other ecclesiastics, subscribed 
to this proposition. (See Burnet’s Collection of Records, II, i, iii, 
21.) Bishop Jewel, one of the great lights of the English Refor- 
mation, in his celebrated “ Defense” of the Church of England, and 
in his “ Apology,” took no other ground. He falls back on the 
doctrine that “ bishops are greater than presbyters by order and 


*“ These being the divers sorts and kinds of ecclesiastical power, it will easily 
appear unto all that enter into the due consideration thereof, that the power of 
ecclesiastical or sacred order, that is, the power and authority to intermeddle with 
things pertaining to the service of God, and to perform eminent acts of gracious 
efficiency, tending to the procuring of the eternal good of the sons of men, is equal 
and the same in all those whom we call presbyters, that is, fatherly guides of God's 
Church and people: and that only for order’s sake and the preservation of peace 
there is a limitation of the use and exercise of the same.” Dean Field states that 
the Romanists themselves concede this, and adds: ‘ Whereby it is most evident 
that that wherein a bishop excelleth a presbyter, is not a distinct power of order, 
but an eminency and dignity only, specially yielded to one above all the rest of 
the same rank, for order sake, and to preserve the unity and peace of the Church,” 
That Dean Field is here stating his own opinion is made perfectly evident by the 
context. See, also, B. V, c. 27, where the same doctrine is laid down. 
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custom of the Church, and not by the truth of God’s ordinance.” 
(Jewel’s Writings, Parker Soc. ed., I, p. 379.)* This is the ex- 
plicit doctrine of Dean Field, in the passage to which I have just 
referred. 

The second circumstance which it is important to notice, is the 
prevalent belief in the system of national churches, and the adop- 
tion by many, of the Erastian theory of the supremacy of the civil 
magistrate in ecclesiastical affairs. The first Reformers in Eng- 
land were of this mind, and the English Reformation was effected 
under this theory. Calvin opposed it, and fought out the battle at 
Geneva in behalf of the right of the Church, by its own organs, to 
excommunicate unworthy members, Calvinists generally resisted 
the Erastian doctrine in its extreme form; yet they conceded to 
the magistrates of each country a large measure of power in mat- 
ters of religion. The bishops of Elizabeth found it very hard, how- 





* “St. Hierome saith generally of all bishops: noverint Episcopi se magis consue- 
tudine, quam dispositionis dominicae veritate, presbyteris esse majores: ‘let bishops 
understand that they be greater than the priests by order and custom (of the 
Church), and not by the truth of God’s ordinance.’ If Christ, as St. Hierome saith, 
appointed not one priest above another, how then is it likely he appointed one 
priest to be, as M. Harding saith, prince and ruler over all priests throughout the 
whole world?” In another place, Jewel says: “Is it so horrible an heresy as he 
[Harding] maketh it, to say that by the Scriptures of God a bishop and a priest 
are all one.” Then Jewel proceeds to quote Chrysostom, Jerome, and other fathers 
in support of the doctrine that they are the same. P. III, p. 439 (Defence of the 
Apology). ‘Thomas Becon, Chaplain to Cranmer, and Prebendary of Canterbury, 
writes, in his Catechism: “ Father.—What difference is there between a bishop 
and a spiritual minister? Son.—None at all: their office is one, their authority 
and power is one. And, therefore, St. Paul calleth the spiritual ministers some- 
time bishops, sometime elders, sometime pastors, sometime teachers, &c.” The 
same doctrine is in “ The Institution of a Christian Man,” published by authority 
in 1537. Pilkington, the first Protestant Bishop of Durham, writes in 1561: ‘“ The 
privileges and superiorities which bishops have above other ministers, are rather 
granted by man for maintaining of better order and quietness in commonwealths, 
than commanded by Godin his Word. Ministers have better knowledge and utter- 
ance some than other, but their ministry is of equal dignity.” (Pilkington’s Works, 
Parker Soc. ed., p. 493.) The same doctrine is taught by Fulke, Master of Pem- 
broke College. In Blunt’s Annotated Prayer-Book, the notes to which are from 
the High Church point of view, it is said: “It was not until the close of the six- 
teenth century that the distinction between the orders of bishops and priests was 
asserted. On Feb. 9th, 1589, Dr. Bancroft, ina sermon, maintained the superiority 
of bishops jure divino ; the doctrine was completely acknowledged during the pri- 
macy of Laud, and enforced by Bishop Hall in a well-known treatise on the sub- 
ject” (p. 566). Of Bishop Hall’s qualified form of the jure divino doctrine, we shall 
speak hereafter. 
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ever, to yield up to their imperious sovereign that extent of con- 
trol which she demanded ; as the suspension of Archbishop Grin- 
dal and many other events of like character illustrate. The main 
point here is that the Anglican divines paid a great respect to na- 
tional churches and to the right of each country to frame its own 
church institutions, and to order its own church affairs. 

The conflict with the Puritans, which began with the accession 
of Elizabeth, had become stern and bitter in the time of Whitgift. 
But this inflexible enemy of Puritanism never calls in question the 
validity of the method of ordination prevailing in the churches 
abroad. He conducts his whole controversy with Cartwright, the 
Presbyterian champion, without any assertion of the jure divino 
doctrine of Episcopacy. Field, the celebrated Dean of Glouces- 
ter, the warm friend of Hooker, also, as we have said, defends the 
foreign churches, and maintains the sufficiency of their orders, 
Whether Hooker himself holds that the right to establish or abol- 
ish Episcopacy is included in that broad legislative jurisdiction 
which he attributes to the Church, is a question of interpretation 
on which opinion is divided. In settling this question much de- 
pends on our judgment respecting the integrity of the last three 
books of his treatise. This is certain, however, that he recognized 
the validity of the ordination of the ministers of the Reformed 
churches on the Continent. He finds in their circumstances an 
excuse for their practice. Hooker never questioned, or thought 
of questioning, the right of a Huguenot or a German minister to 
dispense the sacraments. 

There was nothing, then, in the principles of the Church of Eng- 
land, in the period of which we are speaking, that was incompat- 
ible with the granting of a parish to a minister ordained through 
presbyters alone. That is, there was no difficulty from any sup- 
posed defect in his ordination. The statute of the thirteenth of 
Elizabeth was a part of her coercive measures for securing: uni- 
formity. It required all ministers who had been ordained by any 
other method than that prescribed under Edward VI, to present 
themselves before the bishop, and give their approval of the 
Articles of Religion. The terms of the act cover the case of 
Roman Catholic priests, and also the case of Protestant ministers 
who might have been ordained abroad, whether in Scotland, or on 
the Continent, during the period of exile in the preceding reign, 
That the law was designed to refer to this second class, as well as 
to the other, has been affirmed by English historians and theolo- 
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gians of every party. Strype says that they were “ undoubtedly” 
meant. It is now denied by your correspondent that such cases 
ever existed. He sets aside the authority of Hallam, who deliber- 
ately affirms that “instances of foreigners holding preferment 
without any re-ordination may be found down to the civil wars.” 
(Const. Hist., Harper’s Am. ed., p. 226.) To contradict Hallam 
on a matter of this sort one should be very sure of his ground. 
Your correspondent dismisses Macaulay in an equally summary man- 
ner, as one “full of party prejudice.” Macaulay is a somewhat 
rhetorical writer: and in the multitude of details which crowd his 
history, a few errors have been detected. But no man was more 
familiar with the times of which he wrote, and he is not an inac- 
curate author. Your correspondent likewise dismisses Bishop 
Burnet with a disparagement which I believe to be scarcely less 
unjust. Even Strype, he thinks, is not to be trusted. But here 
came Bishop Fleetwood and Bishop Cosin.* Both are witnesses 
of unimpeached veracity. Bishop Cosin had personally known of 
individuals who had taken English parishes with only Presbyterian 
orders, and knew of many other cases before histime. This would 
strike one as conclusive testimony. But as Bishop Cosin did not 
specify the cases, his declaration is not to be accepted! Fleet- 
wood was born sixteen years after 1641, the latest date at which 
instances of this sort could have occurred, and therefore he is not 
to be believed! As if persons who took parishes before 1641 
might not have lived long enough for Fleetwood to know them; 
and as if a man cannot get credible information respecting any- 
thing prior to his birth! It would be instructive to see what 
would become, on such principles of reasoning, of accepted argu- 
ments from what Irenzus and other fathers say of the constitution 
of the Church before their time. 

* Fleetwood became a bishop in 1708. He says: “ During the reigns of King 
James and King Charles I, and to the year 1661, we had many ministers from 
Scotland, from France, and the Low Countries, who were ordained by presbyters 
only, and not bishops, and they were instituted into benefices with cure * * * 
and yet were never re-ordained, but only subscribed the Articles.” Bishop Cosin 
says of the ministers of the French Reformed Church, that in the event of “ their 
receiving a public charge or cure of souls among us (as I have known some of 
them to have so done of late, and can instance in many other before my time) our 
bishops did not ordain them.” “ Nor,” he adds, “did our laws require more of 
such ministers than to declare their public consent to the religion received amongst 
us, and to subscribe the Articles established.” (Letter to Mr. Cordel.) Bishop 
Cosin, a leader of the High Church party, was born in 1594. He retired to France 
during the civil war, and at the restoration was made a bishop. Bishop Hall’s 
perfectly decisive testimony we present on a later page. 
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These witnesses, then, to whom your correspondent alludes, 
fully establish the fact which he seeks to disprove. But there are 
other proofs, equally if not more decisive. Lord Bacon probably 
wrote his “ Advertisement concerning Controversies of the Church 
of England,” in 1589. In the course of this tract he adverts to the 
gradual sharpening of the antagonism between the two contest- 
ants, the Puritan and the Churchman. He says that stiff defend- 
ers of Kpiscopacy were beginning to condemn their opponents as 
a “sect.” ‘ Yea,” he adds, “and some indiscreet persons have 
been bold in open preaching to use dishonorable and derogative 
speech and censure of the churches abroad; and that so far as 
some of our men, as I have heard, ordained in foreign parts, have 
been pronounced to be no lawful ministers. Thus we see the 
beginnings were modest, but the extremes were violent, so as there 
is almost as great a distance of either side from itself as was at 
the first of one from the other.” This he accounts for on the 
ground that the partisans of the High Church side had become 
“exasperate through contentions.” I cannot imagine how this 
piece of evidence can be invalidated, unless, indeed, it should be 
said that Lord Bacon did not mention names! There were minis- 
ters—“ our men,” they are called—ministers in the English Church, 
who had not been episcopally consecrated, and, hence, were 
denounced as having no right to exercise the ministry. 

The cases of Whittingham and Travers, to which your corres- 
pondent appeals, so far from tending, when they are fairly stated, 
to support his position, strongly tend to overthrow it. Whitting- 
ham had written a preface to Goodman’s book against the govern- 
ment of women, which was a companion piece to Knox’s famous 
“ Blast of the Trumpet,” on the same theme.* He was opposed 
to the imposition of the vestments, and wrote against it. On the 
19th of July, 1562, he had been made Dean of Durham, There 
was a kind of standing conflict between him and Sandys, Arch- 
bishop of York, his Metropolitan, The Archbishop at length 
attempted to depose him by denying that he had ever been 
ordained. A Commission of Inquiry was appointed, which came 
to no result. In 1578, a second Commission was appointed. The 





* Whittingham was one of the leadera of the Anti-Liturgical party at Frank- 
fort, during the reign of Mary. He retired to Geneva, and took part in the trans- 
lation of the Geneva Bible. There is the best reason for believing that if Whit- 
tingham and Travers had not been obnoxious on account of their Puritanism, 
there would have been no proceedings against them. 
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Dean, who was powerfully supported, died before the affair was 
terminated or a decision reached. It is true, as your correspond- 
ent states, that he claimed to have been ordained at Geneva, 
according tu the method of the Reformed Church there. But 
there is another most material fact which your correspondent 
leaves out. This statement of Whittingham was denied by San- 
dys, who claimed that he had not been thus ordained, but had 
been ordained by a few lay persons in a private house. The pro- 
ceeding was looked upon by many as a reflection upon the Church 
of Geneva. This was the feeling of the Lord President, the Karl 
of Huntington, who wrote to Burleigh that “his lordship could 
judge what flame this spark was likely to breed, if it should kin- 
dle; for it could not but be ill taken by all the godly learned, 
both at home and in all the foreign churches abroad, that we 
should allow of the popish massing priests in our ministry, and 
disallow of the ministers made in a Reformed Church.” On the 
other side, the Archbishop’s Chancellor reported that Whitting- 
ham had not proved that he had been ordained “at Geneva 
according to the order of the Genevan [office or book], by public 
authority established there.” (Strype, Annals,, Oxford ed., LI, ii, 
170.) The Archbishop asserted that “neither in Geneva nor in 
any Reformed Church in Europe it could be proved that any such 
orders were ever used or allowed of.” In short, the attempt to 
depose Whittingham was defended on the ground that he had not 
been ordained according to the Geneva method; and there is a 
pretty strong implication that, if he had been, there would be no 
ground for the proceeding against him. Is it not a case of excep- 
tio probat regulam ? 

Travers was a candidate for the office of Master of the Temple, 
where he was a preacher at the time when Hooker was appointed 
to the place. Travers was a strict Calvinist and a strenuous 
Puritan, On this last ground he was peculiarly obnoxious to 
Whitgift. Whitgift resolved to silence him, and alleged as a 
reason that he had not been properly ordained. Travers replied 
that he had been ordained at Antwerp, after the method of the 
Dutch Churches; and asserted that many others, who had been 
ordained in Scotland and elsewhere abroad, had held offices in the 
English Church—a statement which, as he was a man of acknow 
ledged veracity, must be believed. He appealed to the statute 
of the 12th of Elizabeth. Whitgift is careful not to deny the 
validity of Presbyterian ordination, such as was practiced in the 
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foreign churches. His ground was that Travers had gone abroad 
out of dislike to the “ order of his own country ”—the method of 
ordination in the English Church ; that he had been ordained by 
such “as had not authority to ordain him.” The charge was that 
Travers was a schismatic ; that, being in the Church of England, 
he ran abroad—“ gaddeth into other countries ”—and there got 
himself ordained, as was said, by Cartwright and Villers, a 
Frenchman. In this case, as in that of Whittingham, there is no 
impeachment of the ordination of foreign ministers generally, but 
rather an implied admission of its validity. Travers urged that 
Christ’s Church being one, every person who has received ordina- 
tion in one branch of it must be received as a minister in every 
other. Whitgift, in his annotations upon Travers’ paper, refers 
to the fact that the French Church, when a minister comes to 
them from abroad, require something more than proof of his ordi- 
nation, and subject him to an additional “calling.” When the 
Archbishop, in his note, remarks that the churches which allowed 
of Presbytery “are an exception to the rule,” he refers to the 
rule to which Travers appealed, viz: that a minister in one place 
is a minister everywhere. The Presbyterian Churches, Whitgift 
means to say, did not sanction this rule. Whitgift, as we have 
said, in all his conflicts with the Puritans, never denies the va- 
lidity of Presbyterian ordination, as established in the foreign 
Protestant churches. Travers, notwithstanding his deposition, 
which was accomplished with difficulty, was called to Dublin by 
Archbishop Loftus, and made Master of Trinity College, where 
he had for one of his pupils Archbishop Ussher, then in his 
youth. 

The act of the 13th of Elizabeth continued in force until the 
Restoration of Charles II, when, in 1662, the statute for unifor- 
mity was passed, which forbade any person to hold any benefice, 
or to administer the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper “ before he 
be ordained a priest by Episcopal ordination.” This statute took 
away the last protection which the law afforded to clergymen 
who had not been ordained by a bishop. 

The different attitude in relation to other Protestant bodies 
and to their ministry, which the English Church assumed under 
Laud, as comp.red with its position during the first three Prot- 
estant reigns, is a fact as well attested by the consent of histori- 
eal scholars of various and conflicting schools as anything else 
n the ecclesiastical history of England. The reign of James L. 
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formed the transition to this new position. The participation of 
dignitaries of the English Church in the Synod of Dort, was one 
of the last conspicuous acts of fellowship with the Reformed 
Churches of the continent. The Puritan controversy naturally 
led to this result. The Puritans were at first treated as schis- 
matics, mutineers against the National Church established by 
public authority. It was natural that the churches abroad, whose 
principles the Puritans espoused, should eventually be included 
in the same condemnation, and be pronounced destitute of a duly 
ordained ministry. Especially was this natural when a great 
part of the Puritans themselves claimed a jure divino sanction 
and an exclusive right for their own favorite system of polity. 
To enter into the merits of this great controversy, which rent 
English Protestantism in twain, is no part of my present purpose. 
Even at this late day it may not be perfectly easy to hold the 
scales of judgment even; but there ought to be no dispute about 
the facts. GrorcE P, Fisuer. 
Yale College, Nov. 9, 1873. 


To the list of witnesses to the fact of the admission of min- 
isters, not ordained by bishops, to spiritual preferment in Eng- 
land, is to be added the name of Bishop Hall, who was the 
most conspicuous defender of Episcopacy just prior to the civil 
war. In his “ Defence of the Humble Remonstrance,” which was 
written at that time, he says: “I know those, more than one, 
that by virtue only of that ordination which they have brought 
with them from other reformed churches, have enjoyed spirit- 
ual promotions and livings, without any exception against the 
lawfulness of their calling.” Such testimony would seem to 
be sufficient to convince the most skeptical. The gravest 
objection which is urged against proofs of this character is that 
the witnesses do not give names! Then, when the Evangelists 
tell us that many people went to hear John the Baptist, we 
must discredit them because they do not mention names and 
places of residence. As we have brought forward proofs 
derived from Episcopal sources, we may certainly be permitted, 
by way of corroboration, to add the statement of the learned 
Puritan historian, Neal, whom it is too much the fashion of the 
High Church school to disparage. Speaking of the state of 
things about the year 1580, he says: “ The statute of the 13th 
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Eliz., cap. xii, admits the ministration of those who had only 
been ordained according to the manner of the Scots, or other 
foreign churches: there were some scores, if not hundreds, of 
them now in the Church.”"* The case of John Morrison, who 
was licensed by Archbishop Grindal, in 1582, to preach and 
administer the sacraments in the province of Canterbury, has 
often been referred to. The license was issued, with the assent 
of the Archbishop, by Dr. Aubrey, the Vicar-General ; and it 
describes Morrison as one who had been ordained according to 
the “laudable form and rite of the Reformed Church of Scot- 
land,” which at that time was essentially Presbyterian. There 
is no reason to doubt that his ordination was by the Synod of 
the County of Lothian. 

The following is Prof. Fisher’s second letter to the Tribune. 


To the Editor of the Tribune. 

Sir: I have to acknowledge the courteous tone of the Rev. Dr. 
Drumm’s communication, in which he makes another attempt to 
disprove the statement that Presbyterian ministers were once 
admitted to parishes in the Church of England without re-ordiva- 
tion. But, after having read his acute and learned argument, I 
must still decline to comply with his invitation to retract the 
assertion, for the reason that I am fully convinced of its truth, 
The testimony of Lord Bacon, which Dr. Drumm does not notice ; 
of Bishop Cosin—I know of no reason for questioning the genuine- 
ness of his letter—of Bishop Fleetwood, of Bishop Burnet, and 
of Strype, not to speak of other proofs, appears to me quite suffi- 
cient to establish the fact. The circumstance that the witnesses 
do not mention the names of persons and of parishes only shows 
the absence of all anticipation that at some remote day their 
statement would be called in question. I am confirmed in the 
opinion that they are correct, from the fact that the validity of 
Presbyterian ordination was not questioned in the Church of Eng- 
land at that time, and that the relations of England with Scotland, 
and with the Continent, especially after the defeat of the Protes- 
tants in Germany by Charles V, and during the Marian period, 
were such as would naturally bring into Engiand ministers who 
had received ordination in the Protestant churches abroad. I 
am further strengthened in this opinion by the authority of such 





* History of the Puritans, P, I, ¢. vi. 
+ For the conclusive testimony of Bishop Hall, see p. 136 of this Article. 
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historians as Hallam and Macaulay, to say nothing of Lathbury 
and others of less note, and by the concurrence of Episcopal theo- 
logians who have studied the subject, like Keble.* 

I have no occasion to engage in a debate with Dr. Drumm 
about the merits of English historical writers. I would only 
remind him that Hallam published his last revision of the Consti- 
tutional History, the best and most thorough of all his works, in 
1846. Dr. Drumm is mistaken in saying that Hallam offers no 
evidence of his statement in regard to the admission of Presby- 
terian ministers to parishes. Dr.,Drumm probably referred to 
the second passage in which Hallam makes this assertion, and 
overlooked the first, with which the marginal references are con- 
nected. Everybody knows that Macaulay paints in strong colors; 
but a few instances of error, as when he confounds George Penn 
the pardon-broker with William Penn the Quaker, only set in 
relief the miraculous retentiveness and almost unfailing accuracy 
of his memory. As to Burnet, I think Macaulay right, who says 
of the charge of inaccuracy brought against him: “I believe the 
charge to be altogether unjust. He appears to be singularly 
inaccurate only because his narrative has been subjected to scru- 
tiny singularly severe and unfriendly.” Burnet was born in 
Scotland about the beginning of the civil war in England; he was 
personally familiar with both countries, and with the churches 
abroad ; and he was an honest man. When, therefore, in explain- 
ing the Act of Uniformity of 1661, he says (in the History of his 
own Time): “ Another point was fixed by the Act of Uniformity, 
which was more at large formerly: those who came to England 
from the foreign churches had not been required to be ordained 
among us; but now all that had not Episcopal ordination were 
made incapable of holding any ecclesiastical benefice”—I believe 
that he tells the truth. 

Dr. Drumm seems to differ from me in relation to the date 
when the jure divino doctrine of Episcopacy began to be promul- 
gated in the Church of England. He attributes this doctrine to 
Whityift, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the closing years of Eliz- 





*Keble says: “Nearly up to the time when he [Hooker] wrote, numbers had 
been admitted to the ministry of the Church in England, with no better than Pres- 
byterian ordination, and it appears by Travers’s Supplication to the Cowncil, that 
such was the construction not uncommonly put upon the statute of the 13th of 
Elizabeth, permitting those who had received orders in any other form than that 
of the English Service Book, on giving certain securities, to exercise their calling 
in England.”—Preface to Hooker's Works, vol. 1, xxvi. 
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abeth’s reign. In this Dr. Drumm is surely wrong. If the pas- 
sage which he quotes warranted the inference which he draws 
from it, it would stand in flagrant contradiction to the whole 
tenor of Whitgift’s writings, and to his explicit affirmations. By 
the jure divino doctrine is meant not simply that Episcopacy 
existed in the Apostolic age, under the sanction of the Apostles, 
but that it is a perpetual and indispensable form of polity. Whit- 
gift believed in the Apostolic origin of Episcopacy, and that it 
ought to be continued; but he did not deny that churches, with a 
lawful ministry, could exist without it. In the Letter to Beza, 
from which Dr. Drumm has quoted, which was written as late as 
1593, he says: “There is no mortal man more studious of the 
peace of the Church than myself; nor one who, from his soul, 
more truly wisheth that every particular church would mind its 
own business, and not prescribe the laws of rites and the manner 
of government to others.” This practice it is, he adds, “ which 
bringeth forth that unhappy estrangement of souls among breth- 
ren.” He agrees with Beza that “liberty was to be left to every 
church, in rites and such externals, so that they be made to edifi- 
cation.” “I pray,” he says, “that you would go on, by your 
daily prayers poured forth to God, to help us and the whole 
Church of England, which we do diligently for you and your 
church settled there with you.” In the same Letter, Whitgift 
says that Sutcliff’s book (published in 1591) was the first attack 
that had been made in England against the Presbyterian system 
as it existed abroad ; and that this was provoked by the long-con- 
tinued aspersions cast upon the English system by the Puritans 
and by their foreign abettors.* In the preface to the “ Defense” 
against Cartwright, Whitgift says of “the order of things ex- 
ternal, touching the government of the Church and administration 
of the sacraments:” “We do not take upon us (as we are slan- 
dered) either to blame or to condemn other churches, for such 
orders as they have received most fit for their estates.” Else- 
where he says: “That any one kind of government is so neces- 
sary that without it the Church cannot be saved, or that it may 
not be altered into some other kind thought to be more expedient, 
I utterly deny.” He cites with approval the declaration of Cal- 
vin that “in ceremonies and external discipline, He [God] hath 
not in Scripture particularly determined anything, but left the 
same to his Church, to make or to abrogate, to alter or continue, 





* Strype, Life of Whitgift, B. IV, c. x. 
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to add or to take away, as shall be thought from time to time 
most convenient for the present state of the Church.” “ Wherein,” 
says Whitgift, “do we agree with the Papists? or wherein do we 
dissent from the Reformed Churches? With these we have all 
points of doctrine and substance common ; from the other we dis- 
sent, in the most part both of doctrine and ceremonies.”* The 
Episcopacy which Whitgift advocates is a superiority of one min- 
ister over other ministers in office or degree, as an arrangement of 
government, for the sake of union and discipline. Rome to him 
is still “ Antichrist,” and the foreign churches of the Protestants 
are recognized and honored as they were by Cranmer and Parker. 

The jure divino theory dates from the era of Laud. It is 
intimately connected with the sacerdotal idea of Episcopacy 
which, prior to that date, however it may have been suggested, 
had not gained a foothold in the Church of England, and had 
been repudiated in the teaching of her greatest reformers and 
divines. It was one item in that accusation against Laud which 
cost him his head, that, as a part of a scheme for “ Romanizing ” 
the Church of England, he had broken off communion with the 
Protestant churches abroad, and had tried to lead Bishop Hall to 
lay down a theory of Episcopacy that would exclude them from 
fellowship. Clarendon, describing the causes of the civil war, 
states how, a few years before its commencement, the foreign 
churches in England, which had before been cherished and pro- 
tected, were broken up, on the ostensible ground that they lent 
aid and comfort, by their example and otherwise, to the Puritans. 
This harsh measure of the government he explains by the fact 
“that the power of churchmen grew more transcendent, and, 
indeed, the faculties of the lay-counselors more dull, lazy, and 
inactive.” Then he relates how a new policy was adopted by the 
English embassadors abroad, which turned the foreign Protestants 
against the English king :— 

“ Whereas in all former times, the Embassadors, and all foreign 
Ministers of State, employed from England into any parts where 
the reformed religion was exercised, frequented their churches, 
gave all possible countenance to their profession, and held corres- 
pondence with the most active and powerful persons of that rela. 
tion, and especially the embassador lieger at Paris, from the time 
of the Reformation, had diligently and constantly frequented the 
church at Charenton,” “some advertisements, if not instructions, 





*These passages are from Whitgift's Writings, Parker Soc. ed. 
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were given to the embassadors there ‘ to forbear any extraordinary 
commerce with that tribe.’” Lord Scudamore, the English em- 
bassador, Clarendon further states, fitted up a chapel, in ritualistic 
fashion, in his own house, and took pains to say “that the Church 
of England looked not on the Huguenots as a part of their com- 
munion,” “ which,” adds Clarendon, “ was too much and too in- 
dustriously discoursed at home.” 

Dr. Drumm concedes that, in the age following the Reformation, 
there was an ecclesiastical fellowship between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Protestant churches abroad. However it may suit 
the convenience of certain writers to ignore or deny this fact, it is 
established by most convincing and multiplied proofs. One might 
as well deny that Edward VI. and Elizabeth ever reigned, or that 
Cranmer, Ridley, Jewel, Parker, and their cotemporaries ever 
lived, as to call in question the fact of an uninterrupted and cor- 
dial fellowship on their part with the Protestant, and especially 
the Zwinglian and Calvinistic Churches of the continent, It is 
high time that the attempt of a school of partisan writers to cover 
up this fact should cease; if, for no other reason, to save them- 
selves from the contempt of all well-informed students of English 
history. The invitation given by Craumer to foreign theologians, 
to take posts of high influence and honor in the English Church, is 
only one of a multitude of circumstances which illustrate the eccle- 
siastical communion, as well as the personal intimacy that sub- 
sisted between the Anglican and the Continental divines. If 
Bishop Potter now held in his diocese the station which Cranmer 
held in England, and if he were to invite the Rev. Dr. Schaff and 
the Rev. Dr. William Adams—or two Presbyterian ministers of 
equal distinction from Europe—to take chairs in the General 
Theological Seminary, where Episcopal clergymen are trained ; if 
he were, also, to request them, as Cranmer requested Bucer and 
Fagius, to translate the Bible into Latin, with “ explanations of 
the difficult passages in each chapter, and the addition of sum- 
maries and parallel places,” the whole to be subsequently rendered 
into English for the use of preachers and people ;* if he were to 
ask them, further, to furnish criticisms of the Prayer-Book with a 
view to the revision of it, and to aid him in drawing up a creed to 
which the clergy of his diocese should subscribe ; if Bishop Potter 
were to do all this, he would surely be judged not to have any 
decided repugnance to Presbyterian ordination. But Cranmer 





* Original Letters, I, 334. 
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and other leaders of the English Reformation have left on record 
direct and conclusive evidence of their opinions on this subject, 
Their opinions, it may be here remarked, are not ascertamed by 
inference from a few old phrases left standing in the Prayer-Book, 
but from their personal declarations, supported and illustrated as 
these are by their uniform conduct. 

Dr. Drumm concedes that the Church of England was in com- 
munion with the other Protestant churches; but he sets forth a 
hypothesis to account for it, which I cannot but consider histori- 
cally groundless. His explanation is, in substance, that the Re- 
formers generally believed in Episcopacy as the true and right 
form of church government, and that, for this reason, the English 
kept up their connection with their Protestant brethren, and main- 
tained communion with them until forbearance ceased to be a vir- 
tue. The real explanation is, that until the conflict with Puritan- 
ism had reached its height, the English accorded with the Con- 
tinental Reformers in regarding Episcopacy as among things in- 
different, which a church might adopt or reject at its will. If 
there was toleration or forbearance on either side, during the 
period to which I refer, it was exercised toward the English more 
than by them, and was so understood by both parties. 

At the outset of the Protestant movement, Luther, in his Ad- 
dress to the Nobles of the German Nation, struck at the root of 
the tree by denying the existence of a priestly class in the Church, 
and by asserting the universal priesthood of disciples. A com- 
pany of pious laymen, in a desert, could choose one of their num- 
ber to be their minister, and “the man so chosen would be as 
truly a priest as if all the bishops in the world had consecrated 
him.” This doctrine was the key-note to the Reformation. It 
was professed in its essential principle by the Reformers in all 
countries, and by none more emphatically than by Cranmer. 
With him it was mingled with a very strong infusion of Erastian- 
ism. “If all the bishops and priests in a region were dead,” he 
says, it is not forbidden by the divine law that “the king of that 
region should make bishops and priests to supply the same.” He 
declares that bishops and priests are originally and intrinsically 
the same class of ministers, and that ordination and consecration 
are “ comely ceremonies,” but are not necessary. It is true that 
the Lutheran Reformers had no objection to Episcopacy as an 
ecclesiastical arrangement, existing jure humano. Bishops were 
retained in Sweden, and, in the form of superintendents, in Den- 
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mark. The Lutherans expressed their view in the Smalcaldic 
Articles, where they affirm the parity of the clergy, declare Epis- 
copacy, or the precedence of one over others, a human institution, 
and assert that when ordinary bishops become enemies of the 
Church, or refuse to ordain, the Church can dispense with them, 
since with the Church rests the right to call, elect, and ordain her 
ministers. Melancthon wanted bishops, and Luther would not 
have objected to them, as a preventive of disorder and a counter- 
poise to the apprehended tyranny of the civil authority. In Eng- 
land, generally speaking, the same views prevailed; and in the 
reign of Edward VI, bishops frequently went by the name of 
superintendents.* The principles of Calvin on this subject were 
in harmony with those of Luther, Melancthon and Cranmer, I 
am acquainted with the story of the intercepted letter, which 
Strype has taken up in his Life of Parker; but I know of no 
evidence to lead one to think that Calvin wished to have Epis- 
copacy introduced into the Reformed Churches which had given 
it up. But he recommended the King of Poland to retain bishops, 
and he felt no repugnance to the exercise of a presidency, super- 
intendence, or official superiority by one minister, who should be 
appointed to such a duty by the Church. Such a station in reality, 
though not in name, he held himself at Geneva. When Swiss 
divines came to England they generally found many things which 
they wished to see reformed ; but to bishops, as such, they had no 
repugnance. When English divines went to Strasburg, Zurich, 
or Geneva, they felt not the slightest scruples on account of the 
parity of the clergy which they found to be there established. 
This was the state of things until the Puritan controversy grew 
warm. This controversy grew up partly out of the fondness which 
English divines acquired, during their exile, for the polity and 
worship of the Helvetic Churches. Fora long period the advo- 
cates of the Anglican polity acted on the defensive. This was not 
from any spirit of forbearance, much less of condescension, toward 
the foreign churches, but because they had no thought of claiming 
for their polity a jure divino sanction, and never dreamed that 
the foreign churches were under any obligation to adopt it. A 
jure divino theory of church polity was first broached on the Puri- 
tan side. The Anglicans opposed it by denying that forms of 
church government are prescribed by positive law. As the con- 
flict waxed hot, in the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, a class of 





* See Strype, Annals of the Reformation. 
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defenders of Episcopacy arose, of whom Hooker is the chief, who 
held that this polity being, in their view, Apostolic in its origin, 
having generally prevailed, and being conducive to order, should 
be everywhere retained, unless peculiar circumstances forbid its 
acceptance. These writers, however, do not assert the jure divino 
theory, in the proper sense of the terms, since they recognize the 
foreign Protestant churches as true churches, and their ministry 
as lawfully ordained. Substantially this position is taken by 
several of the foremost Episcopal divines of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as Archbishop Ussher and Bishops Hall and Stillingfleet. 
Ussher thought that the Churches of Holland had less reason for 
dropping Episcopacy than the Churches of France; yet he says, 
“I do profess that with like affection I should receive the blessed 
sacrament at the hands of the Dutch ministers if I were in Holland, 
as I should do at the ‘ands of the French ministers if I were at 
Charenton.” Hall loves and reveres the Protestant churches 
abroad as the “ dear sisters ” of the English Church. 

Another element was requisite to constitute the full-blown doc- 
trine of jure divino Episcopacy. This was the sacerdotal theory; 
the doctrine of a continued, particular priesthood, which the Re- 
formers had unanimously rejected, It began to be claimed that 
the clergy are, by virtue of the exclusive right of the Episcopal 
order to consecrate and ordain, a self-perpetuating body, trans- 
mitting through an unbroken channel the grace that qualities the 
ministry for their office; so that the Church—the body of the 
laity—-have lost out of their hands the power to create and ordain 
their ministers. This theory logically carried with it the rupture 
of communion with the non-episcopal Protestant bodies, and as 
far as it was received, it effected this result. 

As to the alleged forbearance of the Anglican Church and of its 
divines, nothing is more apparent in the history of the English 
Reformation than the deference felt and expressed by the Angli- 
can leaders towards the Reformers on the Continent, who led in 
the great revolt against Rome, and were the guides of the Protest- 
ant religious communities abroad. The circumstances of England, 
in the long and doubtful struggle with the Roman Catholic party, 
naturally led the English Reformers to seek the counsel and lean 
upon the sympathy of their continental brethren. Certain it is 
that the former perpetually turned to the foreign divines for 
advice. When the troubles arose among the English exiles at 
Frankfort between the adberents of the Liturgy, led by Cox, after- 
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ward Bishop of Ely, and their opponents, led by Knox—the first 
manifestation of the differences that led to the Puritan contro- 
versy—one minor point of dissension was on the question whether 
the ministers should be equal in power, or whether precedence 
should be given to one of them.* Both factions, by a common 
instinct, appealed to Calvin for advice. Afterward, when the 
Puritan controversy broke forth in England, both parties applied 
for encouragement and support to Zurich and Geneva. The per- 
sonal influence of Calvin and Bullinger in England, especially 
after Ridley and Cranmer adopted the Swiss doctrine of the sacra- 
ment, was for a long time well-nigh authoritative. Their trea- 
tises were the text-books in theology, recommended to the clergy, 
and everywhere in their hands. Their names were spoken with 
reverence, We see in the writings of Hooker, at a time when the 
contest with the Puritans was beginning to break up this old 
habit of unqualified respect for Calvin, how much of this feeling 
still remains. Hooker not only says that Calvin did the best he 
could in his church arrangements at Geneva, but he pronounces 
an elaborate and glowing eulogy upon him and his writings—an 
encomium which I fear that many who are accustomed to praise 
Hooker without stint have never read, If it be said that in the 
Puritan conflict the Anglican divines long abstained from direct 
attacks on the Presbyterian system, and from expressions dispar- 
aging to the foreign churches, this is true. Whitgift asserts this 
fact, and perhaps may be said to exemplify it. But this reserve, 
due in great part though it was to fraternal feeling, was partly 
consequent on the old sentiment of respect for the Helvetic Reform- 
ers and their churches. This it is which leads Whitgift to quote 
Calvin, Zwingle, Bullinger, and the others, on almost every page, 
not simply because his Puritan adversaries rested on their author- 
ity, but because he himself regarded them with profound respect 
and esteem. In the first three Protestant reigns we do not tind 
the Anglican Church, nor any party in the Anglican Church, 
taking airs in reference to other Protestant bodies. There was no 
temptation to this sort of arrogance; and if it had shown itself, 
it would have met with a swift rebuke from the great men who 
were guiding the fortunes of Protestantism on the Continent. 

The sacerdotal theory of the ministry is responsible for the sep- 
aration, as far as it exists, of the Church of England from the 
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other Protestant churches. In England, however, the Puritan 
churches were shut out, on an independent ground, as being schis- 
matical, The sacerdotal theory is a contribution of the school of 
Laud. Germs of it may, perhaps, be found earlier. It may he 
implied in isolated expressions of former Anglican writers; but it 
takes more than one swallow to make a spring. Thomas Becon, 
the Chaplain of Cranmer, earnestly contends, in his voluminous 
Catechism, that “ priest,” in the Eucharistic service, is the equiva- 
lent, not of “sacerdos” but of “presbyter,” and that it means 
only “ minister,” with which term it is there used interchangeably. 
Passing on to Hooker, we find him saying that a minister may be 
called a priest, as Paul calls fish flesh; that sacrifice is “now no 
part of the Church ministry,” and that though the term “ priest” 
is not inadmissible, yet the word “presbyter” “doth seem more 
fit, and, in propriety of speech, more agreeable than ‘ priest,’ with 
the drift of the whole Gospel of Jesus Christ.”* I do not concur 
with all of Keble’s interpretations of Hooker, but I deem it a 
mark of candor in Keble to concede that there is a marked dis- 
tinction between Hooker’s conception of Episcopacy and of the 
Succession, and that of “ Laud, Hammond, and Leslie in the two 
next generations.” Hooker’s Episcopacy is predominantly one of 
jurisdiction and government; the latter theory is a full 1etrogres- 
sion to sacerdotalism. 

In concluding, I beg leave to say that I have written without 
any reference to any recent movements or controversies in the 
Episcopal Church. In the evening service of the Prayer-Book, 
after the supplication for the clergy and congregations of the Epis- 
copal Church, there follows, in the simple but majestic style of the 
Liturgy, an impressive prayer for the “holy church universal,” 
that “all who profess and call themselves Christians” may be led 
aright. In this prayer, with its catholic idea of the Church, as 
well as in the supplication that precedes it, I can heartily join. 

GrorcE P. Fisuer. 

Yale College, Dec. 6, 1873. 


In the foregoing Letter, reference is made to the opinions of 
Ussher, Hall, and Stillingfleet. The most learned defender of 
Episcopacy in the seventeenth century was James Ussher, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and Primate of Ireland. From early life he 
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had an inextinguishable thirst for the study of history and anti- 
quities. This taste was awakened and stimulated by a pas- 
sage in Cicero, where he says: “ Nescire quid antea quam natus 
sis acciderit id est semper esse puerum”—not to know what hap- 
pened before you were born is to be always a boy. The strug- 
gle that was going on between Protestantism and Romanism in 
the field of argument, and especially Stapleton’s “ Fortress of 
the Faith,” 2 Roman Catholic polemical book, in which the 
antiquity of the Romish creed was maintained, in opposition to 
the alleged novelty of the Reformed Church, impelled Ussher 
to undertake the reading of the entire body of patristic litera- 
ture—a task which he is said to have accomplished in eighteen 
years. By this means he armed himself for conflict with the 
advocates of the Church of Rome, for the most learned of 
whom he was more than a match. No one can examine any of 
Ussher’s works—his “ Antiquities of the British Churches,” for 
example—and not be struck with the vast extent of his erudi- 
tion. Truly there were giants in those days. 

Ussher first printed in 1641 two short essays on the Episco- 
pal controversy. The first was entitled “ The Original of Bish- 
ops and Metropolitans;” the second was “ The Judgment of 
Dr. Rainoldes touching the Original of Episcopacy, more largely 
Confirmed out of Antiquity."* The sort of Episcopacy which 
Ussher set out to uphold may be seen fr. 1 this extract from 
* The Judgment of Rainoldes,” which is given by Ussher him- 
self at the outset of his second essay: “ When elders were 
ordained by the apostles in every church to feed the flock of 
Christ, whereof the Holy Ghost had made them overseers, they, 
to the intent they might the better do it, by common counsel 
and consent, did use to assemble themselves and meet together. 
In the which meetings, for the more orderly handling and con- 
cluding of things pertaining to their charge, they chose one 
amongst them to be the president of their company and mod- 
erator of their actions.” This arrangement for a presidency in 
the board of elders or ministers in a church was countenanced 
and sanctioned, Ussher maintains, by the Apostles. His great 
arguments are the angels of the Apocalypse, whom he takes for 
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bishops or head pastors—contrary to the prevailing view of the 
best critics now, including Dr. Lightfoot: and the Ignatian 
Epistles, which were then fresh and seem to have made a strong 
impression on Ussher’s mind. It is this mild sort of Episco- 
pacy, and nothing more—a superintendence or presidency exer- 
cised by one presbyter over his peers—that the Archbishop 
tries to prove to have had an apostolical origin. But even for 
this system he does not claim any jus divinum; that is, a 
church can exist without it. He nowhere pretends that a 
church cannot exist without it. It was this form of synodal 
Episcopacy which was drawn out by Ussher in writing, and 
which Baxter and his associates proposed, at the time of the 
Savoy Conference, as a basis fcr agreement between the Pres- 
byterian and Episcopal parties. Apostolic succession, regarded 
in the light of a vehicle for the transmission of grace and as 
indispensable to the existence of a lawful ministry, is some- 
thing utterly foreign to Ussher’s whole theory and way of 
thinking. It is governmental, not sacerdotal Episcopacy that 
he favors. “The intrinsical power of ordaining,” says Ussher, 
“proceedeth not from jurisdiction, but only from order. But 
a presbyter hath the same order in sgecie with a bishop—ergo, a 
presbyter hath equally an intrinsical power to give orders and 
is equal to him in the power of order; the bishop having no 
higher degree in respect of intention or extension of the char- 
acter of order, though he hath a higher degree—i. e., a more 
eminent place in respect of authority and jurisdiction in spirit- 
ual regiment.” 

Baxter, in his “ Life,” relates an interesting conversation 
which he haa with Ussher on this subject. “I asked him, also, 
his judgment about the validity of presbyters’ ordination. 
Which he asserted, and told me that the King [Charles I.] 
asked him, in the Isle of Wight, wherever he found in anti- 
quity that presbyters alone ordained any ; and that he answered, 
I can show your Majesty more, even where presbyters alone 
successively ordained bishops, and instanced in Hierom’s 
[Jerome’s] words of the presbyters of Alexandria choosing 
and making their own bishops from the days of Mark till Hero- 
dius and Dionysius.” 
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Respecting the foreign Protestant churches Ussher writes 
thus: “I have ever declared my opinion to be that Hpiscopus 
et Presbyter gradu tantum differuat, non ordine, and consequently 
that in places where bishops cannot be had the ordination of 
presbyters standeth valid; yet, on the other side, holding, as I 
do, that a bishop hath a superiority in degree over a presbyter, 
you muy easily judge that the ordination made by such pres- 
byters as have severed themselves from those bishops, unto 
whom they have sworn canonical obedience, cannot possibly by 
me be excused from being schismatical. And howsoever I 
must needs think that the churches which have no bishops are 
thereby become very much defective in their government, and 
that the churches in France, who, living under a Popish power, 
cannot do what they would, are more excusable in this defect 
than the Low Countries, that live under a free state, yet for tes- 
tifying my communion with these churches (which I do love 
and honor as true members of the Church Universal), I do pro- 
fess that with like affection I should receive the blessed sacra- 
ment at the hands of the Dutch ministers, if I were in Hol- 
land, as I should do at the hands of the French ministers, if I 
were in Charenton.” “The agreement or disagreement in rad- 
ical or fundamental doctrines, not the consonancy or dissonancy 
in the particular points of ecclesiastical government, is with me 
(and I hope with every man that mindeth peace) the rule of 
adhering to or receding from the communion of any church.”* 
Considering that Ussher was a contemporary of Laud, and lived 
in the heat and ferment of the Puritan controversy, these 
extracts do credit at once to his learning and to the native lib- 
erality of his mind. They show, tirst, that he considered the 
episcopate an arrangement of government, not a vehicle for the 
transmission of grace; secondly, that a polity that dispenses 
with the episcopate he considered less desirable, but in given 
circumstances admissible; thirdly, that he had no disposition 
to break off communion with the other Protestant bodies 
abroad. The distinction which Ussher makes between Dis- 
senters or Separatists in England and the foreign churches is 
worthy of special attention. His objection to the Puritans was 
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founded not on their polity in itself considered, but on what he 
considered the schismatical character of their movement. 
They had no just ground, as he thought, for renouncing the 
government of the Church of England. The Dutch and French 
Churches he honored and loved. The Puritans, under substan- 
tially the same polity, he could not approve and recognize. It 
required another step (and a very long one) to be taken before 
the High Church ground could be reached, where the absolute 
necessity of Episcopal ordination is affirmed and all the Prot- 
estant churches of Europe are cast out of fellowship. As the 
Puritans and the Dutch were alike among the first settlers in 
this country, and as we have no national church, it must be 
somewhat difficult, on Ussher’s principles, to make out a case 
of schism against the churches which they here established. 
Bishop Hall, being then Dean of Norwich, had sat, as one of 
the deputies sent by James I. from the Church of England, in 
the Synod of Dort. In various writings—for example, in his 
Apology against the Brownists—he had expressed his affection 
and veneration for the Protestant churches abroad, the “ sis- 
ters” of the Church of England, as he repeatedly styles them. 
The expulsion of Episcopacy from Scotland, and the formation 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, in 1638, sharpened his 
polemical feeling against the opponents of the Episcopal polity. 
At the request of Laud, he wrote his work on the Divine Right 
of Episcopacy. Laud, at the outset, was dissatisfied with the 
positions which he proposed to take; for he was careful 
to avoid all condemnation of the churches abroad.* How far 
Hall fell short of the jure divino doctrine, in the proper sense, 
may be seen from the following passage in his subsequent 
Defence of the Humble Remonstrance for Liturgy and Episcopacy : 


“The imputation pretended to be cast upon all the Reformed 
Churches which want this government, I endeavored so to satisfy, 
that I might justly decline the envy which is intended thereby to 
be raised against us: for which cause I professed that we do ‘love 
and honor those our sister churches as the dear spouse of Christ,’ 
and give zealous testimonies of our well-wishing to them. Your 


* See the correspondence, in Hall’s Works, vol. x. Also, Lawson’s Life of Laud, 
ii, 334 seq. 
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uncharitableness offers to choke me with these scandalous cen- 
sures and disgraceful terms, which some of ours have let fall upon 
those churches and their eminent professors; which I confess it is 
more easy to be sorry for than on some hands to excuse. The 
error of a few may not be imputed to all. 

My just defence is that no such consequent can be drawn from 
our opinion ; forasmuch as the divine or apostolical right, which 
we hold, goes not so high as if there were an express command, 
that upon an absolute necessity there must be either Episcopacy 
or no church; but so far only, that it both may and ought to be. 
How fain would you here find me in a contradiction! while I one- 
where reckon Episcopacy among matters essential to the Church ; 
anotherwhere deny it to be of the essence thereof! Wherein you 
willingly hide your eyes, that you may not see the distinction 
that 1 make expressly betwixt the being and the well-being of a 
church ; affirming that those churches to whom this power and 
faculty is denied lose nothing of the true essence of a church, 
though they miss something of their glory and perfection. No, 
brethren; it is enough for some of your friends to hold their dis- 
cipline altogether essential to the very being of a church; we 
dare not be so zealous.” 

“The question which you ask concerning the reason of the dif- 
ferent entertainment given in our Church to priests converted to 
us from Rome, and to ministers who in Queen Mary’s days had 
received imposition of hands in Reformed Churches abroad, is 
merely personal, neither can challenge my decision. Only I give 
you these two answers. That what fault soever may be in the 
easy admittance of those who have received Romish orders, the 
sticking at the admission of our brethren returning from Reformed 
Churches, was not in case of ordination, but of institution: they 
had been acknowleged ministera of Christ, without any other 
hands laid upon them ; but, according to the laws of our land, 
they were not perhaps capable of institution to a benefice unless 
they were so qualified as the statutes of this realm do require. 
And, secondly, I know those, more than one, that by virtue only 
of that ordination which they have brought with them from other 
Reformed Churches, have enjoyed spiritual promotions and liv- 
ings, without any exception against the lawfulness of their call- 
ing.”’* 





* Hall’s Works, ix, 355, 356. 
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Bishop Hall wrote his Humble Remonstrance in 1640-41, and 
the defence of it, from which this extract is taken, afterwards. 
Nothing can be more definite and satisfactory than the proof 
which it affords that the ordination of the foreign churches 
was then allowed to be lawful and sufficient. Difficulties were 
sometimes raised about their institution; but, notwithstanding 
these difficulties, Hall knew of instances in which they were 
admitted to benetices. 

Few of the divines of England in the seventeenth century, 
that golden age of English theology, equal in vigor of reasoning 
powers and in extent of erudition, not to speak of perspicuity 
and force of style, Edward Stillingfleet, Bishop of Norwich. 
His Origines Sacre may be somewhat antiquated in respect to 
its learning, through the wider reach of Oriental studies in 
modern days; but in power of argument and in the intellectual 
mastery of the theme, it remains a noble defence of the Chris- 
tian faith and a worthy memorial of the genius and attainments 
of its author. Stillingfleet did not fear to measure swords with 
Locke on questions of metaphysics; and it was the letter of the 
Bishop of Norwich that drew from the philosopher the nearest 
approach to an explicit assertion of an a priori source of knowl- 
edge, which really goes beyond the function of sensation and 
reflection. 

When Stillingfleet was only twenty-four years of age and 
Rector of Sutton, he published “ Zhe Lrenicum, a Weapon- 
salve for the Church’s Wounds.” The second edition appeared 
in 1662, the memorable year when the Act of Uniformity was 
passed, by which two thousand of the ministers of England, 
and those among the best for knowledge, piety, eloquence, and 
pastoral fidelity, were driven from their parishes, and thrown 
into the ranks of non-conformity. The Jrenieum is directed 
against the assumed divine right of particular forms of church 
government. Among the mottoes on the title-page is a sentence 
of Casaubon, in which it is asserted that if a proper discrimina- 
tion were made between “ divine right”—jus divinum—and posi- 
tive or ecclesiastical law, controversy among good men would 

cease to be bitter or of long duration. This sentence is followed 
by another from Grotius of the same purport. Stillingfleet 
aims to win non-conformists over to the Established Church by 
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demonstrating that there is no definite form of government pre- 
scribed to the Church ; that neither the Episcopal nor the Pres- 
byterian system can claim divine, or exclusive, authority ; and 
that, therefore, there is no reason why a dissenter should not 
reconcile himself to the system of the English Church, what- 
ever may be his preference in the matter. He seeks to make 
good his thesis, first by an inquiry into the dictates of the law 
of nature, and, secondly, by un examination of positive or re- 
vealed law; his aim being under each head to disprove the 
claim to a sanction from either source for the exclusive preten- 
sions of the Episcopal or the non-episcopal method of organiza- 
tion. Later in life, Stillingfleet thought that, from a desire for 
peace, he had conceded too much to dissenters ; but there is no 
reason to think that he ever renounced the main principles of his 
work, or came to question the justice of its principal arguments. 
Taken as a whole, it is one of the finest pieces of historical and 
theological reasoning within the compass of English theological 
literature. 

We advert to Stillingfleet’s famous /ren‘cum, in this place, 
chiefly in order to call attention to his excellent statement of 
the position of the Anglican Reformers and divines before his 
time, and to the absence in them of the jure divino theory of 
Episcopacy-—the theory that bishops are indispensable to the 
constitution of a church, and to the validity of orders. This 
lucid and correct statement is given in chapter viii, of Part IL. 
He does not confine himself to English divines, but shows 
“that the most eminent divines of the Reformation,” at home 
and abroad, “did never conceive any one form of church gov- 
ernment necessary.” He proves his proposition; first, by 
referring “ to those who make the form of church government 
mutable, and to depend upon the wisdom of the magistrate and 
of the Church.” This he declares has been the opinion of most 
divines of the Church of England since the Reformation. He 
quotes, in full, Cranmer’s Erastian declarations, which go so far 
as to dispense with the necessity of ordination altogether. Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, Bishop Bridges, Hooker, and others, it is 
shown, advocated the same general view. Secondly, he refers 
to the divines who had believed in the original parity of the 
clergy. yet considered Episcopacy lawful. Here are placed Cal- 
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vin, Beza, Melancthon, and others. Thirdly, he enumerates 
those who judge Episcopacy to be the primitive form, yet look 
not on it as necessary. Here come Bishop Jewel, Fulk, Field, 
and many more, All these men who are named under the three 
heads, whatever were their views respecting the origin and an- 
tiquity of Episcopacy, considered it neither necessary on the 
one hand, nor wrong and intolerable on the other. They held 
it to be one of various admissible systems of polity, neither of 
which is necessary to the existence of a church, and either of 
which is of such a character that a Christian may live under it 
and submit to it with a good conscience. There are slight 
errors in Stillingfleet’s classification. Jewel does not maintain 
the Apostolic institution of Episcopacy, as distinct from the 
office of presbyters, but intimates that the distinction rests on 
human authority alone. Generally speaking, however, Stilling- 
fleet's historical statements are correct, and they present a most 
conclusive refutation of the High Church assumption that the 
fathers of the Anglican Protestant Church denied the validity 
of the orders of non-episcopal churches. The whole treatise of 
Stillingfleet contains wholesome reading for partisans of what- 
ever stripe. 

The following Letter, in reply to criticisms of an Episcopal 
clergyman, is reproduced here, for the reason that it handles 
a special theory, brought forward to account for the ecclesiasti- 
cal sympathy between England and the Continent in the period 
following the Reformation. 


To the Editor of the Tribune. 

Str: In consequence of a letter of mine to the Zribune, writ- 
ten simply to prove that Presbyterian ministers were once ad- 
mitted to parishes in the Episcopal Church of England without 
re-ordination, the Rev. Hugh Miller Thompson has felt called upon 
to give his opinion respecting my personal qualifications to dis- 
cuss questions of this nature. Assuming that I do not believe in 
the doctrine of Apostolic Succession, he proceeds to say that I 
consider questions of this kind “ of no importance,” and come to 
them “ with a contempt for the whole business of orders.” A 
vague allegation of this sort it is, of course, impossible to dis- 
prove. By way of illustrating his statement, he says that in my 
“ History of the Reformation” I have not mentioned the fact 
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that Bucer and certain other persons were ordained as priests. In 
the case of all the individuals mentioned, except Zwingle, I had 
no occasion to touch on their early history, except with the 
utmost brevity; and when I stated that Zwingle became a pastor 
at Glarus, I supposed that every reader of ordinary cultivation 
would understand that he had not taken that office without ordi- 
nation. To the charge of calling Cranmer and his associates 
“founders of the Anglican Church,” I must plead guilty, since I 
was so indiscreet as to suppose that my readers would supply the 
term “ Protestant,” and understand me to be speaking of the 
Anglican body in its separation from Rome. Dr. Thompson 
thinks that I have strangely “ missed the meaning” of the fact 
that scholasticism taught that bishops and priests were one order; 
and then he proceeds to give as the first ground of the scholastic 
opinion the very origin that I had assigned for it. 

But these are trivial points. What proposition of mine does 
Dr. Thompson deny? Doves he mean to assert that Cranmer and 
his associates, and Jewel and his associates, believed that bishops 
were necessary to the constitution of a church? Apparently not; 
and yet he dwells on the fact that the first generation of preachers 
in the Protestant churches were mostly ordained in the Roman 
Catholic Church—as if the question about the necessity of Epis- 
copal ordination was not a practical one. “ Their orders,” he 
says, “ were ..] alike to begin with.” Were not hundreds of new 
preachers going forth from Wittenberg, and afterward from 
Geneva? But, apart from this fact, the difficulty in the way of 
all such pleas as your correspondent makes on this point is that 
the English Reformers do express themselves explicitly on these 
questions. They declare their opinions without ambiguity. They 
knew, moreover, perfectly well the constitution of the Lutheran 
Churches, and of the Churches of Geneva, Zurich, Holland, France, 
and other Protestant countries, and they make their constitution 
no barrier in the way of fraternal recognition and church fellow- 
ship. I have not been so heedless as to confound personal friend- 
ship with ecclesiastical fellowship; but, apart from the direct 
evidence in the case, the personal intimacy of the English and 
the foreign divines involves, under the circumstances, convincing 
proof of such ecclesiastical fellowship. Your correspondent criti- 
cises my statement of the opinion of Jewel. If he will turn to 
the seventh book of Hooker’s Eeclesiastical Polity, he will find a 
reference to Jewel’s belief on the origin of bishops. Hooker 
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speaks of that opinion “ which many have thought good to follow, 
and which myself did sometimes judge a great deal more probable 
than now I do, merely that after the Apostles were deceased, 
churches did agree among themselves, for preservation of peace 
and order, to make one presbyter in each city chief over the rest.” 
In the margin Hooker refers to Jewel among those who held this 
theory, and to his reply to Harding. It is probable that Hooker 
knew the opinions of his revered master, and the proper interpre- 
tation of the reply to Harding quite as well as anybody at the 
present day. 

The insinuation, by whomsoever made, that the recognition of 
the foreign Protestant churches and of their ministry, by the 
bishops and divines of the Church of England, was owing to the 
excitement or disorder of the times, or to the immature form of 
the polity of the various Protestant bodies, is in violation of his- 
torical truth. The contest with the Roman Catholics caused all 
the questions connected with ordination to be freely and fully dis- 
cussed, This recognition was far from being confined to the first 
three Protestant reigns. There is no more honored name among 
the prelates of the seventeenth century than that of Bishop Hall, 
the author of “ The Contemplations.” In his “ Apology against 
Brownists” (fol. ed., p. 498), Bishop Hall says: “I reverence 
from my soul (so doth our Church, their dear sister) those worthy 
foreign churches which have chosen and followed those forms of 
outward government that are every way fittest for their own con- 
dition.” In another place, after referring to the recognition of 
the English Church by the foreign divines, and to the fact that 
Laski “ was the allowed bishop of our firs; Reformed strangers in 
this land ”—that is, pastor of one of the foreign churches in Eng- 
land*—Bishop Hall says: “These sisters have learned to differ, 
and yet to love and reverence each other; and in these cases to 
enjoy their own forms without prescription of necessity or cen- 
sure.” Hall, as is well known, was employed by Laud, at a later 
time, to defend Episcopacy against the Puritans; and Laud was 
dissatisfied with the concessions which even at that day he pro- 
posed to make in favor of the foreign churches, It would be in- 
teresting to trace the rise and progress of the sacerdotal theory of 
Episcopacy in the English Church, and to show how it gradually 
supplanted, in the minds of a large part of that Church, the old 


* Laski was superintendent of the Churches of the German, Italian, and French 
Protestants, residing in London. 
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governmental theory which was held by the Reformers, and, in 
the seventeenth century, by such men as Ussher and Stillingfleet. 
But even the hospitable 7ribune would hardly find room for a full 
treatment of this theme. Episcopacy was first advocated in the 
English Church as a tolerable, expedient, a very ancient, and, by 
some, as the most ancient form of polity. Then it came to be de- 
fended as decidedly the best form, and the only legitimate one 
where circumstances will permit it to be adopted. This is the 
doctrine of Hooker. Then followed, in the era of Laud, the High 
Church or sacerdotal theory. These facts are notorious; they are 
familiar to students of English history. They are conceded by 
writers of the Anglican Church of the highest repute for knowl- 
edge and impartiality. 

Why not frankly and honestly admit them, as Keble does, in- 
stead of resorting to various and incongruous methods of evading 
them? It was the contest with the Puritans that developed 
among their opponents the jure divino doctrine. The Puritans 
first set up this exclusive claim for their own system.* The lead- 
ing antagonists of the Puritans, for a long period, fought them by 
asserting that there is no particular form of polity prescribed in 
the Bible for all time, and therefore of perpetual obligation. They 
took substantially the ground which Stillingfleet assumed in his 
“ Irenicum.” Even Hooker makes room for the foreign churches, 
and founds his whole discussion on the distinction between eter- 
nal and positive laws. He distinctly affirms (in B. VII, Keble’s 
ed., vol. iii, p. 165) that the Church, for urgent cause, by general 
consent, is competent to take government away from the hands of 
her bishops. By degrees defenders of Episcopacy imitated their 
opponents, and asserted for their own system a jure divino sanc- 
tion and an exclusive right. The Puritans, thrown on the defen- 
sive, generally retreated to the old position of their adversaries, 
and contended that no form of polity is binding on Christians for- 
ever. In this long combat, Hamlet and Laertes have exchanged 
rapiers—an event that not unfrequently occurs in political and 
theological warfare. 

Your correspondent calls for the proof of a recognition, by con. 
ciliar or formal synodal action of the Church of England, of any 





* It should be said, however, that Presbyterians did not generally question the 
validity of ordination by bishops, or deny that Episcopal ministers may lawfully 
administer the sacraments. The Episcopal system they asserted to be inconsis- 
tent with Scripture. 
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orders but Episcopal. In view of the known action of the Church 
of England, in the past, and the avowed opinions of her—I had 
almost said “ founders ”"—-Reformers and noblest divines, one may 
well inquire whether the burden of proof is not on the other side, 
By what conciliar or synodal action have the orders of other Pro- 
testant churches been discredited? It may be said that ministers 
who have not been ordained by bishops, are re-ordained when they 
pass over to the Episcopal Church. But this proceeding may 
perhaps be defended by some on the Low Church ground, taken 
by Archbishop Leighton, when he was ordained a second time as 
presbyter, viz: that ordination is merely a ceremony of induction 
to the ministry and service of a particular church, and may, there- 
fore, be repeated. These are questions, however, with which I 
have nothing to do. I trust that I shall not be thought to have 
taken part in this discussion in your columns from any impulse of 
sectarian feeling, or from any sentiment of hostility to the Epis- 
copal Church. Such an imputation would do me great injustice. 
If the tone of my book fails to satisfy your correspondent, I can 
only express my sincere regret, although I may be permitted to 
add that the approval which it has received from some dis- 
tinguished scholars of his Church, abroad as well as at home, and 
on the score of impartiality, also, has afforded me much gratifica- 
tion. GrorcE P. Fisuer. 
Yale College, Nov. 27, 1873. 


A student derives from converse with the documentary 
sources of various kinds, which pertain to any period of history, 
impressions respecting the state of things, which may be veri- 
fied by adducing special proofs, but which no single items of 
evidence, however convincing, can transfer to the reader in their 
full force. 

In illustrating the intimate relations of the Church of Eng- 
land with the Helvetic Churches, in the seventeenth century, 
we have more than once referred to the correspondence of the 
Reformers.* There are a multitude of Letters written by Cran- 
mer, Coverdale, Hooper, Cox, Horn, Pilkington, Sampson, 
Sandys, Jewel, Foxe, Parkhurst, Grindal, Humphrey, and other 





* Two volumes, published by the Parker Soc., contain letters during the reigns 
of Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Mary. Two additional volumes, united in one 
in the second edition, cover the reign of Elizabeth. 
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Reformers, bishops, and leading divines, of the Church of Eng- 
land, to Calvin, Melancthon, Bucer, Bullinger, Gualter, Martyr, 
and other continental divines, with their Lettersin return. This 
correspondence stretches over an interval extending from the 
establishment of Protestantism in England to the closing part 
of Elizabeth’s reign. Yet in all these free, unreserved com- 
munications, in which the differences among Protestants, as on 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, are frequently considered, 
there is no hint of any trouble, alienation, or want of sympatliy, 
on account of the difference of the English polity from that of 
the continental churches. The authors are engaged in a com- 
mon cause, fighting under a common banner, and the question 
of Episcopacy does not excite a ripple of discontent with one 
another. This silence, under the peculiar circumstances, is a 
more impressive proof of ecclesiastical sympathy than any 
overt declaration would be. Why, as lateas 1573, Sandys, then 
Bishop of London and, afterwards, Archbishop of York, re- 
ports to Bullinger, the pastor of Zurich, the platform of the 
party which was aiming at the destruction of Episcopacy, and 
says: “‘I anxiously desire, most learned sir, to hear your opin- 
ion, and those of masters Gualter, Simler, and the rest of the 
brethren, respecting these things; which for my own part I shall 
willingly follow, as being sound and agreeable to the Word 
of God. For if the whole matter in controversy were left to 
your arbitration, it would doubtless much contribute to the 
peace of our Church. These good men are crying out that they 
have all the reformed churches on their side.” * 

In 1580, a prayer was issued, by public authority, to be used 
on Fridays in the churches of England, in which, after a prayer 
for the Church, we read: “ And herein (good Lord) by special 
name we beseech Thee for the Churches of France, Flanders, 
and of such other places.” Then follows a supplication for “ this 
Church of England.” In the prayers to be used by the English 
armies, who are fighting by the side of the Huguenots in France, 
and in the prayers to be offered at home for their success, the 
Protestants of France are spoken of as the members and 
representatives of the true Church, in arms against Antichrist. 
We “ most heartily beseech Thee, through the merits of Jesus 





* Zurich Letters, p. 440. 
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Christ, our Saviour, to protect and strengthen thy servants, our 
brethren in France, that are now ready to fight for the glory of 
thy name.” ‘Go before them, fight the battles of thy children, 
and subdue their enemies: so shall that proud generation have 
no cause to exult over thy true Church, and over thy ser- 
rants,” ete.* 

The churches of the foreigners, which were established in 
London, under the auspices of Edward I, furnish an illustra- 
tion of the sentiments of the English Reformers towards their 
foreign brethren. The foreigners in London were to have four 
ministers, under the superintendence of John a Lasco. In the 
letters patent which were granted, in the fourth year of Edward, 
to these ministers, and constituting them a corporation, the 
motive assigned for the act is the duty of kings to care for the 
diffusion “of pure and uncorrupted religion,” and for the preser- 
vation of a church “constituted in truly Christian and apostoli- 
cal doctrines and rites.” The grant is made with the intent that 
the gospel may be preached, and the sacraments administered 
“according to the Word of God and apostolical observance, 
by the ministers of the Germans and of the other foreigners.”+ 
Lasco states, in a letter to the King of Poland, that Edward, 
his Council, and Cranmer were zealously favorable to his enter- 
prise. The King hoped, through the influence of these foreign 
churches, to be aided in carrying forward the work of reform 
in England.t At Glastenbury, the weavers from Strasburg 
were organized into a church. They ordained their ministers 
by a method similar to that of the French churches. The or- 
dination of the ministers of the churches of Lasco was, also, 
Presbyterian. If this reception of the foreigners and incorpo- 
ration of them into churches had been merely an act of tolera- 
tion extended to strangers, it would not have taken place in 
that age, had there not been an ecclesiastical recognition of 
them and sympathy with them. But there was more than bare 
toleration; there was efficient encouragement and patronage. 
An edifice was given them in London, in which to meet for 
worship, and their ministers were treated with marked respect 
and fraternal confidence. 





* Liturgical Services, etc., in the reign of Elizabeth, p. 578. 
+ Ibid, p. 649. J. A Lasco, Opera, ii, 280, 281. 
¢ Letters of Lasco to the King of Poland, Opera, ii, 10. 
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The Articles of the Church of England exhibit no trace of 
the theory which gives an exclusive sanctity to Episcopacy. 
They are obviously drawn up according to the idea which pre- 
vailed when they were composed under Edward, and revised 
under Elizabeth, that each national church is to determine its 
own polity and ceremonies. In Art. xix, the visible Church of 
Christ is defined to be a congregation of faithful men in which 
the gospel is preached in its purity, and the sacraments admin- 
istered in conformity, as to essentials, with Christ's ordinance. 
Here are the notes of the Church, as they are given usually in 
Protestant creeds. Episcopacy is not among them. In Art. 
xxiii, the choice and call of ministers is declared to be in the 
hands of men “ who have public authority given unto them in 
the congregation ” for this purpose. In Art. xxxiv, we read: 
“Tt is not necessary that traditions and ceremonies be in all 
places one and utterly like, for at all times they have been 
diverse, and may be changed according to the diversities of 
countries, times, and men’s manners, so that nothing be or- 
dained against God’s Word.” Then the wrong of breaking 
from ceremonies “ not repugnant to God’s Word,” and approved 
by authority, is asserted. The most that is claimed by impli- 
cation is that the rites of the Church of England are not 
inconsistent with Scripture, nor forbidden by the Word of 
God. This was the old ground taken in the contest with the 
Puritans. The same Article ends with ascribing to “ every 
particular or national church ” the authority “ to ordain, change, 
and abolish ceremonies and rites of the Church,” so far as they 
are of human authority. There is a fact respecting this Article 
which bears on the interpretation of it. There is a close resem- 
blance in its language to the 11th Article in the thirteen which 
were drawn up as the basis of an agreement between the Eng- 
lish and German divines, at their conference in London, in 1588.* 
It was a platform on which Lutherans and Anglicans could 
alike stand. The xxxivth Article relates to the “consecration 
of bishops and ministers.” Here, if anywhere, we should look 
for the exclusive theory ; but there is not a word of it. The 
Ordinal of the Prayer-Book is declared “ to contain all things 


* See Cranmer’s Miscellaneous Writings (Parker Soc. ed.), p. 477. Compare the 
latin Articles of the English Church, in Niemeyer, Collectio Confessionum, p. 608. 
VOL. XXXII. 11 
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necessary to such consecration and ordering ;” “ neither hath it 
anything that of itself is superstitious and ungodly.” All who 
are consecrated or ordered according to that form, are said to 
be “rightly, orderly, and lawfully consecrated and ordered.” 
The Article is, so to speak, merely defensive. That there is 
no other lawful method of ordination is not in the faintest 
manner implied. That any one should suppose himself able 
to draw any sanction for the exclusive theory from the Articles 
would occasion astonishment, if we did not know that a class 
of theologians have professed to find in them an assertion of 
Arminianism. After such a feat of interpretation, nothing in 
this line is surprising. 

We turn now to the Ordinal; for this is the last refuge of 
the defenders of the jure divino construction of Anglican law. 
We are far from asserting that the Anglo-Catholic party has 
nothing to found itself upon. Such a party has existed from 
the beginning. The Prayer-Book contains various features 
which bear witness to the desire of its compilers to conciliate 
old prejudices and opinions, or to their inability to overcome 
them. But that party was comparatively weak when the 
formularies of the Church of England took their shape, in the 
period of the Reformation. Had Edward VI. lived longer, or 
had Elizabeth been less conservative and less domineering, other 
changes would have taken place; for the Reformers averred 
that they considered their work far from complete. However, 
the party to which we refer did not succeed in incorporating 
their shibboleth into the law of the Church. The Preface to 
the Ordinal is the principal source of argument for the advo- 
cates of the exclusive interpretation of the Anglican system. 
We print in brackets the words that were added in 1661, after 
the Restoration : 


It is evident unto all men diligently reading the holy Scripture 
and ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ time there have been 
these orders of ministers in Christ’s Church ; bishops, priests, and 
deacons, which offices were evermore had in euch reverend esti- 
mation, that no man might presume to execute any of them, 
except he were first called, tried, examined, and known to have 
such qualities as are requisite for the same; and, also, by public 
prayer, with imposition of hands, were approved and admitted 
thereunto by lawful authority. And therefore, to the intent that 
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these orders may be continued, and reverently used and esteemed 
in the Church of England; no man shall be accounted or taken a 
lawful bishop, priest, or deacon in the Church of England, or 
suffered to execute any of said functions, except he be called, 
tried, examined, and admitted thereunto, according to the form 
hereafter following [or hath formerly had episcopal consecration, 
or ordination]. 


On this document we have several remarks to make. 

1. The preamble simply asserts that from the Apostolic age 
there have been in the Church these orders of ministers. It does 
not affirm, or imply, that this arrangement is prescribed by the 
divine law ; much less, that a church cannot exist without it, 
or that where there is a modification of this system, the validity 
of ordination is destroyed. The intent is only to preserve this 
system in the Church of England—“ this Church of England,” 
as the phrase ran, in the Revison of 1552,—not to impose it, 
as a condition of ecclesiastical communion, on other churches. 

2. The form of ordination is presented exclusively as a con- 
dition of holding office in the Church of England. 

8. The invalidity of the ordination of Roman Catholic priests 
was never asserted, although they were not ordained by the 
Anglican form. How, then, can the invalidity of Presbyterian 
ordination be inferred from this injunction of the Preface? 
Moreover, the statute of the 13th of Elizabeth opened the way 
for the institution of Roman Catholic converts, and, as we 
have shown, of Protestant ministers ordained abroad. 

4. The validity of the ordination of the other Protestant 
churches was admitted by those who framed the Ordinal, and 
has been admitted by a numerous body of the most eminent 
doctors of the English Church. This fact ought to settle the 
interpretation of this document. 

5. If the term “ orders” was meant to be taken in the strict, 
technical sense, then the Preface says that bishops have existed 
as a distinct order in the Church since the apostolic age. 
Under this view of the term, a fact is asserted, and nothing 
more; and this assertion was allowed to enter into the 
preamble, without being challenged by such as held bishops 
and presbyters to be of the same order. But, in point of fact, 
the term “order” was not unfrequently used in a loose and 
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general sense by those who held that the difference between 
the two classes of ministers is one of degree only. We will 
give a marked instance. Jewel, in his Apologia, says: “ Credi- 

varios in ecclesia esse ordines ministrorum ; alios 
esse diaconos, alios presbyteros, alios episcopos,” etc. In the 
edition of the same work in English (1563), the passage reads: 
“ Furthermore, that there be divers degrees of ministers in the 
Church, whereof some be deacons,” etc.* The word ordines is 
rendered degrees. We know that Cranmer, who is supposed to 
have had a leading part in shaping the Ordinal of 1549, held 
bishops and presbyters to be different degrees of the same 
order. The revision of 1551, which resulted in Edward’s 
second book, of 1552, was made under the direct or indirect 
influence of men like Peter Martyr, Alasco, Bucer, and 
Calvin.t The next revision, on the accession of Elizabeth, 
was accomplished by Parker, Cox, Pilkington, Grindal, Sandys, 
and others. Of those who were actually concerned in form- 
ing and revising the Ordinal, some of the most prominent are 
known to have held that bishops and presbyters differ only in 
degree. We know that many of the bishops of the Episcopal 
Church, of the highest repute, from Cranmer to Ussher, and 
since Ussher’s time, have entertained this opinion. The High 
Church editors of the Prayer-Book say: { “ The distinction of 
the order of bishops from that of priests was definitely asserted 
for the first time in 1661,” although they maintain that it was 
previously implied in the Preface to the Ordinal. “It was 
not,” they add, “until the close of the sixteenth century that 
the distinction between the orders of bishops and priests was 
asserted.” Very little can be made from the mere use of the 
word “orders” in this Preface. 

6. The changes made in the Ordinal in 1661 are very sig- 
nificant as to its original character. To the Preface were 
added the words: “or hath had formerly Episcopal consecra- 
tion or ordination.” Why this addition, if the Preface with- 
out it wholly excludes non-episcopal ministers from service 
in the Church of England? But the alterations of 1661 





* Jewel's Works (Parker Soc. ed.), iii, 10. 
+ Blunt’s Annotated Prayer-Book, p. 536. t Ibid. 566. 
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are obviously with a view to make a distinction between 
bishops and presbyter, such as the Ordinal had not recognized. 
The phrases, “ Episcopal consecration or ordination,” “ ordained 
or consecrated a bishop,” “form of ordaining or consecrating 
a bishop,” for the first time definitely asserted the distinction 
of order between bishop and presbyter.* In the ordination of 
a priest, after the words “ Receive the Holy Ghost,” there 
were added the words: “for the office and work of a priest 
in the Church of God now committed to thee by the imposi- 
tion of hands.” Analagous phraseology was added in the 
service for the ordination of a bishop. Thus the distinction 
of the two offices was affirmed by implication, in a way in 
which it had not been affirmed before. Various other minor 
changes in the revision of 1661 indicate plainly the same 
design. But there was one alteration which deserves special 
attention. Prior to 1661, Acts xx, which describes the meet- 
ing of the Ephesian elders with Paul, and I Tim. iii, were 
read both at the ordaining of a priest and at the consecration 
of a bishop. Both these portions of Scripture were now 
assigned to the service for the consecration of bishops exclu- 
sively. The latter passage—I Tim. iii, 1-8—relates to the 
character and work of a “bishop.” Before 1661, this chapter 
was deemed appropriate for the ordination of a presbyter; then 
it was not. No one can look at the alterations effected in 
the Ordinal by che reactionary party of the Restoration, and 
not see that they spring from different ideas of the Episco- 
pal office from those which the original framers of the Ordinal 
entertained. 

It is sometimes said that, when the Ordinal was composed, 
Cranmer had changed the opinions which he had expressed at 
an earlier day respecting Episcopacy. The extreme Erastian- 
ism which led him to consider the king a proper fountain of 
Episcopal authority, so that even ordination from any other 
source might be dispensed with, is certainly not recognized in 
any formal action of the English Church or State, unless the 
commission granted by Henry VIIL to Bonner, and that taken 
out by Cranmer after Henry’s death are counted as excep- 





* Annotated Prayer-Book, p. 566. 
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tions.* Certainly the “ Jnstitution of a Christian Man” (15386), 
and the “ Necessary Doctrine and Hrudition of a Christian Man” 
(1548) give to the secular authority no such function, but 
reserve it to the Church and to its ministers. The king's 
authority enables them to perform acts within his realm, for 
which the Church has prev ously empowered and qualified 
them. A Declaration, which defined the relation of the clergy 
to the civil authority in a similar way, was made in 1538, and 
was signed by Cranmer, Cromwell, and many others. The 
opinion of Cranmer, which attributes to the king this extra- 
ordinary power, bears the date of 1540. Whatever may have 
been his final conviction on this matter, whether he had any set- 
tled view or not, there is no evidence of any modification of 
his ideas upon the relation of bishops to presbyters. The 
essential equality of the two classes of ministers is assumed 
in all the documents to which we have just referred. Just be- 
fore the death of Edward, Cranmer was busy in trying to pro- 
cure a general assembly of representatives of the various Prot- 
estant churches, for the formation of a common creed. He 
was writing to Melancthon, Bullinger, and Calvin on the sub- 
ject. In his Letter to Calvin (March 20, 1552), he says: ‘Shall 
we neglect to call together a godly synod, for the refutation of 
error, and for restoring and propagating the truth?” He is 
very anxious to procure an agreement on the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. If he had suddenly become convinced of the 
necessity of Episcopacy to the being of a church, or if he had 
attached much importance to the differences in polity among 
the Protestant bodies, it is hardly possible that he would not 
have made some allusion to the subject, on such an occasion. 
The representation that he had changed his opinions when the 
Ordinal was composed, is a pure myth. Lasco informs us that 
he had special encouragement in the formation of his foreign 
churches in England from Cranmer, as well as from the King’s 
Council. “The Archbishop of Canterbury,” he says, “ pro- 
moted it with all his might.” Lasco was urged to organize his 


* This matter is discussed in the Correspondence of Lord Macaulay with the 
Bishop of Exeter (2d ed., 1861). We have observed a note of Henry VIIL. to “the 
Institution of a Christian Man,” which appears to suggest this lofty notion of his 
prerogative. Cranmer, Miscellaneous Writings, p. 97. 
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churches according “to the divine Word,” and not to follow 
“the rites of other churches.” * 

A modern writer of the Church of England, who is quite 
removed from all sympathy with Puritanism, remarks that, 
“till the passing of the act of uniformity in the reign of 
Charles II, the ordination conveyed by presbyters, though 
resisted by the governors of the Church, had never been dis- 
owned by the legislature.” However theologians of the school 
of Laud might have exerted their power to exclude all ministers 
not ordained by bishops, the law of England could not be used 
as an instrument for their purpose. But the legislation at this 
epoch was shaped by the extreme partisans of Episcopacy. 
“The substitution,” says the same writer, “in the Prayer-Book, 
of ‘church’ for ‘congregation,’ the specific mention of bishops, 
priests, xd deacons, instead of a more general designation, the 
re-introduction of Bel and the Dragon into the Calendar, and 
other similar alterations, though none of them new in principle, 
seemed designed to convince the non-conformists that instead 
of any wish to admit them to further power or privilege within 
the Church, there was a distinct and settled desire to restrain 
or exclude them.”{ This writer would not have erred if he 
had attributed these measures to the bitter resentment of a for- 
merly depressed, but now victorious party. 

The Revolution of 1688 offered a splendid opportunity for 
undoing this bad work, and for a new measure of comprehen- 
sion, such as justice and policy alike called for. The King and 
Court favored such a measure. The churchmen of noblest 
gifts, of whom Tillotson was one of the chiefs, strove to accom- 
plish it. Among the concessions which Tillotson proposed, 
and which are recorded as having been sent by him, through 
Stillingfleet, to the Earl of Portland, stands the following: 
“That for the future those who have been ordained in any of 
the foreign reformed churches, be not required to be re-ordained 
here, to render them capable of preferment in this Church.” At 
first, Tillotson and his associates expected to carry the measure 
which they proposed. But it failed. One reason of its failure 
was the recent forcible expulsion of Episcopacy from Scotland, 





* See the Works of Lasco, ii, 10, 278 seq. 
+ Cardwell, History of Conferences, &c., p. 419, t p. 389. 
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where, as Cardwell observes, there was “no stated liturgy in 
general use,” and where “they allowed the validity of Presby- 
terian orders.”* Another reason was the fear that the Jacobite 
non-jurors, in case the Liturgy should be altered, would organ- 
ize a formidable schism under the name of the old and true 
Church of England. These considerations lent their aid to the 
party which, on theological grounds, were hostile to the offer- 
ing of any concessions to the dissenters. 

It is, therefore, the misfortune of the Episcopal Church that 
it inherits, not the constitution that was given to it by the 
Reformers, but the same as amended for the worse, in the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, by the controlling faction at the 
restoration of the Stuarts. But, even in this form, although it 
shuts out from service in the Church of England all ministers 
not ordained by a bishop, it pronounces no condemnation upon 
the orders of non-episcopal churches. In an opinion which 
was given not long ago by three eminent ecclesiastical lawyers, 
not only is the liberal interpretation of the statute of the 13th 
of Elizabeth sanctioned, and this statute, in connection with 
the xxiiird Article, and with the practice of the Church of 
England, prior to the act of uniformity, declared to preclude 
the seeming exclusiveness of the Preface to the Ordinal, but 
these lawyers express doubts whether even now, since the act 
of uniformity, it is illegal for non-episcopal ministers to preach 
occasional sermons in any Church of England, with the per- 
mission of the incumbent.+ 

When a clergyman of the Church of England, like the Dean 
of Canterbury on a late occasion, finds himself in a foreign 
country, there is nothing in the law of England, or of the 
Church of England, to prevent him from performing acts of 
ecclesiastical communion with the churches and ministers of 
non-episcopal bodies. The Episcopal Church in this country is 
not a national Church. It is only one among various denomi- 
nations of Christians, which are equal before the law. The 
first settlers of this country, in establishing new politica] com- 
munities, availed themselves of the right, universally conceded 





* History of Conferences, p. 421. 
+ This legal opinion is referred to by Principal Tulloch, Contemporary Review, 
December, 1871. 
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by Protestants to every people, to shape their Church polity to 
suit themselves. Some of them were from the Church of Hol- 
land; some were Huguenots; and some were English non-con- 
formists. These Christian non-episcopal denominations are not 
dissenters or schismatics, in any*proper or intelligible sense of 
the terms. They stand on the same footing in relation to the 
Church of England as do the Lutheran Churches of Germany 
and Sweden, or the Protestant Church of France. Whoever 
raises an objection to such an act as that of the Dean of Can- 
terbury in taking part in the communioa service with a Pres- 
byterian clergyman, has a right to his notions as to the law of 
the Church of England, but he has no moral right to condemn 
others, who do not share in them, for obeying their own con- 
victions. Certain it is that the great divines of the Church of 
England, for more than a century after the Reformation, would 
have lifted up their hands in amazement on hearing anybody 
object to such an act of fellowship with foreign non-episcopal 
churches as Dean Alford performed at Berlin, or Dean Smith 
in New York. The circumstance that the law of England 
requires certain formalities before an Episcopal clergyman from 
abroad can officiate in a pulpit of the National Church, is not 
apposite to the case in hand. Apart from the difference, that 
here there is no national church, whose clergymen are bound 
by civil regulations, the analogous case would be that of an 
American Episcopal minister officiating in a Methodist or Inde- 
pendent chapel in England. Mere questions of ecclesiastical 
etiquette we must leave for experts to determine. Moral obli- 
gation, however, is higher than conventionalities. A liberal- 
minded Anglican clergyman, visiting America, is not bound to 
submit himself to the supervision and control of local bishops, 
who hold that all Protestant denominations, except their own, 
are destitute of an authorized ministry and of the sacraments, 
and whose conceptions of Episcopacy are derived, not from 
divines like Cranmer, Jewel, Ussher, and Whately, but from 
the interpretations and theories of Laud and Sheldon. John 
Wesley was complained of for preaching in parishes, not in the 
church but in the open air, and without an invitation from the 
incumbent. He answered that, being excluded from the par- 
ish churches, if he preached nowhere else, he would be silenced. 
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If he had complied with current notions of regularity and 
etiquette, where would Methodism have been? And what 
would the Church of England have been, without the reaction- 
ary influence of that Reformation? So now, the demands of 
Christian catholicity may justly override the prescriptions of a 
punctilious etiquette; especially when these are acknowledged 
by only one of the parties concerned. 

The Church of England, notwithstanding all its defects, is 
a great and noble institution. We wish it no evil. But it is 
now tasting the fruit of errors in the past. On three great occa- 
sions at least, golden opportunities for a larger comprehension 
were presented, and those opportunities were cast away. The 
first was at the accession of James I, when the millenary peti- 
tion was offered, and when, at the Hampton Court Conference, 
to the unspeakable delight of a knot of partisan and sycophantic 
bishops, that ‘Solomon of the age” bullied the Puritans. The 
second was at the restoration of the throne, at the accession of 
Charles II, when his most solemn pledges were violated, and 
when the Savoy Conference was attended by another victory 
of a bigoted faction. The third was at the Revolution, when 
the same faction, aided by peculiar circumstances to which we 
have adverted, gained another triumph. At both of these last 
epochs, the noblest and wisest men of the clergy and laity 
were the advocates of a liberal policy. Now, nearly half of the 
English nation is arrayed in hostility to the National Church. 
If the Church of England should be disestablished, it would 
most probably be divided. It is hardly possible, that the party 
which cleaves to that judaizing type of religion, which is an 
heirloom from Pharisaism, and is an eternal foe of the Gospel— 
as truly so to-day as it was when Paul denounced it without 
stint, in the Epistle to the Galatians—should abide in the same 
communion with the adherents of the principles of the Reform- 
ation. The Ritualists, with their candles, “their flexions and 
genuflexions,” their elevation of ceremonies above truth and 
godliness, will form a church by themselves, cr go back to the 
Pope, where they belong. Under the present circumstances, 
the signs of the times being what they are, and when the Ro- 
manizing faction are active, it is not strange that enlightened 
men of the Low Church and Broad Church parties should be 
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inclined to draw closer to the other Protestant bodies, which 
hold the same faith, and should desire to see the Church of 
England abandon the habit of seclusion, which is not required 
by her constitution, but which was forced upon her in the ser- 
vile days of the Stuarts, and resume her old position by the 
side of her sisters of the Reformation. Such men feel that the 
contests of the seventeenth century are over, and that the 
passions engendered by them should die out, and that the bar- 
riers that were erected by partisan feeling should be levelled. 
In each of the branches of the High Church party, there are 
good men. But with the principles of this party it isimpossible 
for a genuine Protestantism to feel any sympathy. The astrono- 
mers tell us that any star, however diminutive it might be, on 
which we should place ourselves, would appear to be the centre 
of the Universe, and that the whole creation would seem to re- 
volve around the particular spot where we stand. It must be 
through some similar delusion that this party of the Anglican 
Church, a party which constitutes but an insignificant fraction 
of the Christian world, while it turns its back on the Protestant 
churches, and, in turn, is spurned by the Church of Rome, yet 
imagines itself the centre and embodiment of Catholic Unity. 
Archbishop Whately was not a man of genius, but he was a 
man of remarkable good sense. In his work on the Kingdom 
of Christ, he shows that the Articles of the Church of England 
“rest the claims of ministers, not on some supposed sacramental 
virtue, transmitted from hand to hand in unbroken succession 
from the Apostles, in a chain, of which if any one link be ever 
doubtful, a distressing uncertainty is thrown over all Christian 
ordinances, sacraments, and Church-privileges forever; but, on 
the fact of those ministers being the regularly-appointed officers 
of a regular Christian community.” Those, he says, who seek 
to take what they call higher ground, “are in fact subverting 
the principles both of our own Church in particular, and of every 
Christian Church that claims the inherent rights belonging to 
acommunity, and confirmed by the sanction of God's Word 
as contained in the Holy Scriptures.” “It is curious,” adds 
Whately, “how very common it is for any sect or party to as- 
sume a title indicative of the very excellence in which they are 
especially deficient, or strongly condemnatory of the very errors 
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with which they are especially chargeable . . . . The phrase 
‘Catholic ’ religion, (i. e. ‘Universal,) is the most commonly in 
the mouths of those who are the most limited and exclusive in 
their views, and who seek to shut out the largest number of 
Christian communities from the Gospel covenant. ‘Schism,’ 
again, is by none more loudly reprobated than by those who 
are not only the immediate authors of schism, but the advocates 
of principles tending to generate and perpetuate schisms with- 
out end.”* It would be well for the party, which Whately 
here delineates in language not more caustic than it is just, to 
learn, that to take a part for the whole is the very essence of a 
sect. 








* Kingdom of Christ (Am. ed.), pp. 126, 127, 128. 
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Articte VIII.—SOME SUGGESTIONS ON POINTS OF 
CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE AND ART. 


A FEW years ago Cardinal Wiseman delivered an address at 
the Royal Institution, London, on “ Points of Contact between 
Science and Art,” and in the course of his remarks furnished a 
number of illustrations which very definitely set forth the rela- 
tions between Science and the Fine Arts. It has occurred to 
us, however, on again reading over the address, that the Car- 
dinal did not seem to appreciate the fact that the methods of 
investigation pursued in art are almost identical with those of 
science. The main distinction lies in their aim; the one in- 
quires for the sake of knowledge; the other, for the sake of 
production. Not only does art perpetually avail itself of the 
results of science, but it frequently anticipates science. Not only 
does it employ science in its methods and forms, but its aim 
and expression are often involved in considerations which de- 
mand the highest exercise of precise knowledge respecting both 
the sciences of nature and the science of man. ‘Science per- 
fects genius,” said Dryden, and no doubt he himself knew how 
much of that which is termed genius, on closer inspection turns 
out to be precise knowledge, knowingly applied. 

The subject, hcwever, which engaged the Cardinal’s attention, 
seems to be much more fruitful of suggestion and illustration 
to-day, though but a single decade has passed since the address 
was delivered. Science has made great advances, and many of 
her results have found application in connection with art. The 
principles of art are, perhaps, being more definitely formulated, 
and the tendency of criticism is to show the scientific character 
of its products in relation to history, literature, and philosophy. 
Contact alone with works of art, without any acquaintance 
with the life and character of their authors, the methods of 
study they pursued, their indefatigable research in preparation, 
the difficulties encountered and overcome, not only with respect 
to methods of art, but concerning that of which art is merely 
an expression—we repeat, through mere contact with their 
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finished works, we may readily grant that art is indeed nothing 
more nor less than “an inspiration for the gratification of a 
divine instinct.” But following the artist closely in his methods 
and manipulations ; his choice of subject with respect to the 
capacities of art for its proper expression ; the selection and 
arrangement of material contributing to this; we find him in- 
volved in considerations thoroughly scientific in all respects 
save as to their special aim and bearing. 

The Cardinal, in his address, cited Leonardo da Vinci as 
“the representative man” to illustrate this contact of science 
with art; and there could be no better selection. Leonardo, in 
his investigations and discoveries, both in pure and applied 
science, is ranked high, and “has his place in the history 
and in the philosophy of the inductive sciences.” Whewell 
ranks him among “the practical reformers of science.” He 
left ‘thirteen volumes of scientific sketches, of diagrams and 
mechanism, chiefly connected with hydraulics.” But this fact 
in itself serves as no illustration of the contact of science with 
art, for they consisted of investigations made purely in the 
interest of science. The points of real contact—if we can so 
term them—are where science prepares the ground for the ac- 
tion of art, and in connection with its objects. 

But a slight analysis of any work of art will exhibit these 
points of contact very definitely. Consider, for instance, 
what requisites were in demand for the production of Raphael’s 
“School of Athens.” An analysis of this work naturally 
divides under two heads—the philosophy of ideas connected 
with the subject, and the science of their embodiment by means 
of art. The former involves a relative estimate of the philos- 
ophies and the sciences illustrated by their most prominent 
teachers. A central interest is accorded Plato and Aristotle, 
the one pointing to the heavens, the other, with outstretched 
palm spread toward the earth ; each regards the other with an 
expression of intense conviction, while their arguments, together 
with their philosophies, are summed up in this significant and 
concentrated action. Nothing can exceed the accuracy of artis- 
tic statement in the rendering of this, together with the por- 
trayal of their respective disciples, who, with no less significance, 
exhibit like distinctions in their sympathies of thought. Below 
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this central group the subordinate sciences find illustration, 
and with no less intellectual appreciation of their character 
and aim. The group which surrounds Archimides, who con- 
structs a geometrical figure upon a tablet lying on the ground, 
evinces the nicest distinctions with respect to the opening of 
the minds of the spectators to the reception of the thought. 
On the steps, apart from all, reclines Diogenes the Cynic, 
attentively scanning a tablet; a youth, directed by an old 
man, turns from him to the teachers of a higher philosophy. 
Above, among others, we observe Socrates, addressing a group 
of listeners who have collected about him, to whom he explains 
in order (counting on his fingers) his principles and their con- 
clusions. This is but a glance, sufficient, however, to show 
the nature of the thought pervading this work. Each individ- 
ual thinking head in this remarkable picture has characteristic 
expression, and the knowledge requisite for this is the result of 
scientific insight, which alone enables the artist to use the human 
form to give accurate expression to ideas or emotions: to de- 
termine among the many muscular movements of the features 
the exact anatomical play that suits the character of thought 
moving in the mind. Here is a science of the fitness of the 
means to the end which admits of no deviation. Right expres- 
sion depends strictly upon the accuracy of the artist’s knowl- 
edge. Leonardo, having in mind his conception of the Christ 
for his picture of The Last Supper, searched for months to find 
a type that would give him a proper basis upon which to realize 
this idea in sensible form. In these higher walks of art the 
judgment is involved with questions quite distinct from the 
more marked effect passion produces upon the human counte- 
nance. A close sympathy with those placid, yet profounder 
movements of the mind, is in demand, and a knowledge of 
their corresponding physical expressions. This finds noble 
illustration in the repose of antique statuary. Thus anatomical 
science must be so thoroughly mastered that the artist may 
give right expression to actions wholly imaginary, and for 
which it would be impossible to find a living model capable 
of assuming the exact situation, morally or physically; the 
Laocoén is a remarkable instance of this. 

As we descend in our dissection of this picture, numerous 
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points present themselves as having this connection with science ; 
but, fearing to be too tedious, we will merely make reference 
to the architectural accessories which involve an elaborate per- 
spective, a strictly mathematical science. Indeed, when the Car- 
dinal cited his few points of contact between science and art, a 
closer inspection might perhaps have revealed the fact that 
there could be no art save as a superstructure based upon 
science. The arts have notoriously flourished best when science 
was making most rapid advances and achieving her highest 
triumphs. 

If the subject selected for illustration be taken from ancient 
history, ethnological as well as archeological points arise which 
require accurate knowledge on the part of the artist. The 
character, manners, customs, and costumes pertaining to public 
and private life. The spirit of the epoch, gathered from liter- 
ary and other sources. No art, of any time or people, can be 
properly interpreted but in connection with its literature. The 
Cardinal quoted Ruskin’s observation, that “a painter should 
be a man of universal learning.” This is what Cicero has said 
of the finished orator; and the most distinguished masters in 
art have, to some extent, evinced this breadth of cultivation. 
The higher and more varied the education the artist receives, 
the more extensive the learning which he acquires, the more it 
will assist him in his artistic pursuits. 

“T see not what, without true genius, study, 
Nor genius without study, can effect ; 
Each needs each; both, when hand ‘n hand, will thrive.” 
—Horace. 

Holman Hunt passed several years in the Holy Land search- 
ing out those hereditary types by means of which he realized 
that remarkable embodiment of his subject, ‘Christ in the 
Temple ”—one of the most remarkable works of modern art. 
He made studies of the oldest types, and, comparing these, was 
gradually enabled to determine the peculiarity of feature com- 
mon to the old race of Jews which dwelt at Jerusalem. In 
respect to the habits, dress, ceremonies, and symbols of the 
synagogue worship, he applied himself no less diligently. But 
a slight acquaintance with the requisite preparation such works 
demand will enable us to estimate the requirements of art, and 
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reveal those points of contact wherein the studies of the artist 
meet with those of the historian, the archeologist, the scientist, 
and the philosopher. We find Leonardo and Michael Angelo 
on the one side expressing their most subjective thought in the 
sonnet or in the picture, and on the other devising and execu- 
ting stupendous works of architecture and mechanical engineer- 
ing. The methods of study pursued in art are eminently fitted 
for a union of the theoretical with the practical, for while 
they are directed to the object, they aim to draw from it that 
which renders it subservient to artistic expression. Thus the 
object is studied not for its own sake alone, but as a means for 
the expression of ideas, sentiments, and the like. Art is no 
less practical than it is fanciful. The very essence of art is in- 
vention. The lists of inventors contain many names that have 
been associated with. the fine arts. In this country, Morse and 
Fulton are noted examples. Albert Diirer was a skilled mathe- 
matician and the inventor of several mathematical instruments 
and machines. Camerarius assures us that he wrote no less 
than one hundred and fifty books and pamphlets (probably an 
exaggerated statement); among whick were treatises on Civil 
Architecture, on Fortifications, on the Anatomy and Proportions 
of the Horse, and on the Art of Fencing. Pirkheimer also informs 
us that he wrote several works on Painting. In 1525 he 
brought out his “ /nstruction in the Art of Mensuration,” con- 
sisting of four books treating of the “Construction and divisions 
of lines, of the measurements of plane surfaces and solid bodies, 
with practical hints in Optics and Perspective,” based chiefly 
on Euclid. He also published atreatise on “‘ Human Propor- 
tions.” 

We have alluded to the scientific works of Leonardo da 
Vinci. There are now in Paris twelve large volumes of his 
essays in Science ; the balance of his works are in the Ambro- 
sian Library at Milan. They consist of treatises on Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, Hydraulics, and Anatomy. Gustave Uzielli 
claims for Leonardo “ the credit of having first laid down the 
fundamental laws regulating the distribution of the leaves of 
plants,” thus forestalling the English botanist Brown by more 
than two centuries. Leonardo also informs us at this early 
date “that the circles of wood in the section of a branch de- 
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note the age of the limb, . . . their density depends on the 
dryness of their natal seasons :” also “the heart of a tree will be 
found nearer to its southern bark than to its northern.” Fossil 
shells and fish likewise engaged his attention, and indeed, so 
numerous were his studies in Natural Science, that it would be 
tedious to make mention of them further than as an illustration 
of the character of his investigations. The invention of the Plan- 
isphere is also claimed for him, drawings of which are among 
his MSS. at Windsor. That Leonardo anticipated Cordan in 
believing that the phenomena of the camera tended to explain 
the laws of vision, is obvious from his own words—“ This spira- 
cle made in a window . . . conveys within all similitudes of 
the bodies opposed to it. Thus may we see that the eye likewise 
acts.” His remarks on Optics are full of suggestive insight, 
coupled with skillful investigations. He constructed an eye of 
glass by which to illustrate his conclusions; and then gave 
himself up to considerations and inventions “ concerning the 
means for making the moon appear larger by the use of lenses.”* 
He also wrote a treatise on.“ Force as a cause of Fire.” We 
may gather from these suggestive items some idea of the char- 
acter of his studies, carried on in the intervals of his artistic 
pursuits. In being brought face to face with nature and with 
science in those methods of study which form the right train- 
ing of the artist, it is impossible that the mind should not feel 
some stimulus towards strictly scientific investigation. It must 
be a dull mind which excludes inquiry into subjects bordering 
upon its special pursuits; experience teaches that these very 
pursuits are the better mastered through this breadth of culti- 
vation which we find illustrated in the best masters in science 
or art. 

But to continue our subject. It was not until long after 
Perspective had been discovered and applied in art, by Paolo 
Uecello, and the brothers Van Eyck, that science formulated it. 
Science was forestalled by art in two distant countries at me 





* It must be remembered that this anticipates Galileo by nearly a century. 
Vasari records of Leonardo that in his youth he first suggested the formation of a 
canal from Pisa to Florence, by means of certain changes to be effected in the 
river Arno. Bottari says in a note: “ This magnificent work was executed about 
200 years after, by Vincenzio Viviani, a disciple of Galileo.” 
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same time, in Italy and in Belgium. Before the time of Giotto, 
through the long period of Byzantine art, it had remained un- 
known. But in Giotto and his followers we find evidence 
that not mere “ personal observation and artistic cleverness en- 
able them to seize this necessary ingredient of pictorial art,” 
but that it was reduced to principles, formed into precepts, and 
taught to scholars. Pietro della Francesca deserves especial 
notice in this connection ; he died in 1482. There is evidence 
in his works that he not only understood and practiced Per- 
spective with great accuracy, as Vasari records of him, but he 
reduced its principles to writing in three books, which are still 
in existence. Before the literature of perspective commences, 
Raphael, in his “School of Athens,” and Michael Angelo, in 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, had shown themselves con- 
summate in the application of Perspective to art. Then “ the 
anticipations of art were verified by science and reduced to 
unvarying rule.” It was not till 1608 that the first satisfactory 
treatise on this subject was published by Guido Ubaldo. In 
1$42 the Prospectiva Practica, commonly known as the Jesuits’ 
perspective, appeared—very generally in use among artists 
until quite recently. Finally the correct mathematical theory 
of perspective was propounded by Brook Taylor in 1781. 
Copies of these works are before us. 

A mathematical basis, consisting of proportion, relation, and 
quantity, underlies all art, in line, color, form, and pictorial 
composition, no less than in musical harmonies. Michael 
Angelo claimed that the human figure is perfect in its propor- 
tions and these proportions have a definite law. The thought 
was not original with him, but was derived from the ancients. 
“The human form is bounded by lines, the angles of which are 
all harmonic, and the curves which circumscribe the subdivis- 
ions possess this quality in no less degree.” 

Before considering Architecture in relation to points of con- 
tact between science and art, a mere glance at the Sculptor’s 
work will show us the scientific requirements of his art. The 
character and function of every muscle of the human form is 
to be mastered; of every bone which affects the outward 
appearance or gives support to the parts. He is to possess 
accurate knowledge of every action of which this form is capa- 
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ble, of the scope and function of every bone avd muscle, and 
under all imaginable action, such as cannot be studied from the 
living subject; instance of which we have cited in the Lao- 
coén. But all this, in the most accurate form of scientific 
knowledge, will not effect for art those still higher requirements 
which are as yet beyond the reach of science, and in respect 
of which knowledge is extremely limited. The gulf between 
the genius of our being and what we know of its nature and 
scope is still vast and unfathomed by science. 

In respect to these “ points of contact,” Architecture presents 
numerous illustrations; for Architecture naturally divides into 
two branches—the artistic and the constructive, or scientific. 
“On the one side it seems to descend toward the class of me- 
chanical pursuits; on the other, it has in the past laid contri- 
bution on its two sister arts, and commanded their highest 
resources. ” 

In its artistic phase, which is subservient to the expression 
of certain effects, line, form, space, and color are the elements 
with which these effects in Architecture are produced. It is 
perfectly tonic, in respect to its lines, angles, and curves. The 
Parthenon has been reduced to a strict mathematical proportion 
in its construction, and the harmony of the parts have been 
found to fulfill a certain mathematical ratio. Said Penrose, 
“Its calculated and measured dimensions do not vary, even 
within the fraction of an inch.” The same treatment has been 
applied to Lincoln, and later to Salisbury Cathedral, and it has 
been ascertained that their proportions have this same character 
and are reducible to similar principles. Though the men who 
built those great edifices “‘may have had no idea of the science 
‘which they obeyed, they had it in the education of their feeling 
and judgment; when science came in and tested their work 
she merely verified and found it strictly according to its rules.” 

But in its constructive branch, Architecture is almost exclu- 
sively scientific; with respect to the nature and selection of 
materials; in all its constructive forms in carrying out the con- 
ception or design. “The early builders could not calculate the 
proportion requisite between superincumbent weight and its 
just support; and they erred on the right side, by providing 
superabundant strength to carry their intended burden.” We 
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observe how, “ by degrees, every architecture becomes slimmer 
and lighter, as experience has brought these proportions to 
test ;’ hence, after the Doric comes the Ionic, then we get the 
Corinthian, and at last the Composite. In like manner we pass 
from the Norman, through intermediate stages of pointed archi- 
tecture, to the Flamboyant or Decorated. Remarkable evidence 
remains, that the heavier construction of remoter periods “ was 
not based upon any accurate calculation of ratio between sup- 
port and weight.” The first went beyond the demands of the 
second. We find the architects of the sixteenth century, “ fear- 
lessly altering the old Norman arches into the pointed, and 
round massive piers into slender clustered columns; thus cut- 
ting out masses of sustaining material without apprehension of 
insecurity.” 

As in the departments of science there are multiplied sub- 
divisions, and human labor in these fields is now directed into 
specialities, so are like subdivisions the characteristic of modern 
art, which is divided and subdivided, the artist applying himself 
exclusively to some one art, and again to some one branch of 
this, to portraiture, to landscape, to history, to genre. Archi- 
tecture is subdivided into church architecture, public build- 
ings, domestic architecture, exclusively of shops and dwellings. 
Bridge-building has been wholly turned over to the engineers. 
The architect, so-called, does little more now than get out 
the plans and elevations. But it is characteristic of a thorough 
mastery of any art not to submit to this narrowing specialism, 
not to neglect the science for the superficial attractions, but to 
treat the whole with that sympathy and thoughtful insight 
which a knowledge of the structure and functions of the 
human form demands, from the most evanescent expression 
that lingers upon the features, down to the very bones of the 
skeleton. 

Before closing our remarks on this topic, let us glance at a 
few of the later results of applied science mechanically con- 
tributing to the interests of art. Stone columns, once labori- 
ously shaped and polished by hand, are now turned and 
glossed by machinery, at much less cost. Stone is dressed by 
the same means. Stone itself is manufactured and molded 
into various forms and ornaments. The tendency of this is un- 
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artistic in its effect, because what is done by machinery lacks 
that expression which manual labor, directed by individual mind 
and feeling, gives to the material it shapes. 

This could be remedied if, after the forms were shaped by 
mechanical means, the final execution were reserved for direct 
human contact, giving character and expression to the forms; 
very slight superficial labor would serve to give this final 
finish. The sculptor gives his clay model to his workman, who 
delivers to him the marble reproduction drawn from the block 
by pointing measurements ; but the sculptor goes over it with 
the instinct associated with its earliest conception, giving the 
subtleties of expression, texture, accident, and grace of execu- 
tion which, with very little additional labor, gives value and in- 
terest to the work. Why could not we, in the place of insipid, 
machine-made colymns and ornaments now generally in use, 
have exact repetitions of such charming examples as may be 
found abroad in old buildings, churches, cloisters, ete., copied 
mechanically by means of plaster cust taken from the originals, 
and finished by hand, making the laborer’s work more free, 
thoughtful, and stimulating to his own fancy. 

Tron, in the uses to which it is applied in the architecture of 
the day, is altogether a recent result of applied science, but 
as now used it is an abomination so far as artistic expression is 
concerned. Plaster casts taken from Gothic or Rennaissance 
ornament might be sent to the foundries to be used as patterns. 
Much wood-carving is now done by machinery. We have seen 
the head of a dog carved in wood by this means, which had 
the character of hand-work. Such carving as may be found in 
Belgium and Perugia might be reproduced by this means, ad 
infinitum. 

Science, in its applications, has brought that chief of musical 
instruments, the Piano, within the reach of every household. 
Every separate feature of its construction, from its general form 
to the material which enters into the manufacture of its finest 
wires, has been subjected to scientific tests and investigations. 
The interpretation of the masters of musical composition may 
now be heard on the extreme borders of civilization, in the 
log-cabin as well as in the households of the wealthy. But 
Musical-bowes, such as are now imported from Switzerland, have 
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reached that perfection which may fairly claim for them the 
merit of affording pleasure even to the critical. 

Through Chromo-lithography, effort was made to reproduce 
and multiply the works of the painter. Though it certainly 
has never reached any very refined expression, it has un- 
doubtedly contributed somewhat in the interest of art, and met 
a want which eventually comes to be regarded as the stepping- 
stone to something better. The principles of photo sculpture 
have, as we have seen, been applied to wood-carving. 

But Photography, through the various methods and forms 
which have sprung from it, will assuredly, if it has not already, 
effect a revolution in certain ideas pertaining to art. Cardinal 
Wiseman, in opening his remarks, made use of these words: 
“JT am venturing to address, on the subject of science, an as- 
sembly of men whose reputation for its advancement, or for its 
cultivation, may be said to pervade the whole civilized world. 
And I have had the hardihood to announce that I would speak 
upon art, in the presence of those who, if their fame has not 
extended so far—because their works are not so portable or com- 
municable as books,—stand at the very summit of this most 
honorable profession ;” and, speaking of the old masters, at the 
close of his remarks he said, “ Nor are we ever likely to see 
their marvelous and multiplied works within the easy access of 
the people.” 

Ten years later we find a French Jew traveling from city to 
city, throughout the length and breadth of the land, selling 
fac-simile reproductions of sketches of the old masters, termed 
“ Autolypes.” Thousands of these autotypes find their way 
into public institutions and private families, familiarizing us 
with the most famous works of the great masters of art. In 
like manner the “ Heliotype” reproduces for us those etchings 
and engravings which have become so very costly and precious 
on account of their great scarcity. The works of the sculptor 
likewise, with the precious fruits of antiquity, are now, by 
means of photography, brought within the reach of every one. 
In all respects save color, we find the artist’s productions multi- 
plying and spreading, almost to the extent of the author’s 
thought, through printing. Who can foretell the effort this is 
likely to produce upon generations to come, when art, through 
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such channels, seeks the audience, or rather the eye of the 
world, without waiting for the world to come to it. In a very 
subordinate field, that of caricature, we have seen what an 
effective engine of reform, through their influence on the pub- 
lic, the cartoons of Thomas Nast have proved. It was their 
wide-spread reproduction through the medium of a circulation 
that averaged, weekly, above one hundred and fifty thousand, 
which gave to them the character of a language, coarse and 
crude indeed, but which all who run might read. 

In closing our remarks, an extract from a letter addressed by 
Col. Gray to the Committee of Architects who had in charge the 
Houses of Parliment, may not be out of place. He says, * It 
is constantly to be regretted, that much of the good attending 
many of the institutions founded for the advancement of scieuce 
and art 7s lost by their isolation and want of connection with each 
other.” This is but too true, and the remedy seems likely to 
be applied through those tendencies which are now directed 
towards the establishment of these schools in connection with 
the universities. By this means enlarged and comprehensive 
facilities are afforded the student of any branch of science or of 
art, and by the close proximity of institutions having eitlier 
direct or indirect bearing upon each other, results must follow 
which may be considered mutually beneficial. Literature can 
no longer afford to exclude those arts, the relations of which 
are so closely interwoven with her own; the aim and character 
of which, if not strictly identical, certainly assist in affording 
us a better acquaintance with her own classic forms and spirit. 
It is a matter of some surprise that the arts have been so much 
neglected in this connection, when photography and the plaster 
cast have long furnished a cheap form of illustration. 
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Articte [X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS, 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


Bartou’s Risine Farrn®* is true to its title. It gives evidence 
that faith is rising above the point which it reached in “ Radical 
Problems”—we should not dare affirm that it were fully risen— 
but there is abundant evidence in the book of so positive a tone 
in respect to many points concerning which there prevails exten- 
sively very little faith, that we are disposed to be thankful and 
take courage. There can be no doubt that the volume gives evi- 
dence of genius, although it is often of genius exalted to rhapsody. 
The pith, and pathos, and humor, of many single passages are 
simply wonderful. We are moved to laugh and mock on the one 
hand, and to weep and pray on the other. 

So far as the subjective side of religion is concerned there is 
little that is defective. Even the objective truths that used to be 
called Calvinism, are set forth with no little energy and positive- 
ness—albeit in phraseology that smacks very much of the Shorter 
Catechism. 

The point to which the Rising Faith has not yet risen, is the 
affirmation of historical and supernatural fact. We do not know 
that we need say that in respect to matters of this sort the book 
cannot be treated as a guide—we imagine no one would think of 
such a thing. It is not very easy to take a solar observation 
through a kaleidoscope. We may turn it as often as we will; 
we may raise and depress it; but it will give us neither the real 
sun nor the real earth, but uniformly beauty, and blaze, and con- 
fusion—always some bits of color, and form, and symmetry—much 
truth in detail, but the total impression is bewilderment and 
confusion. 

Mr. Bartol seems somewhat like the man of whom he speaks, 
who thought the West church in Boston was a paragon of architec- 
tural beauty. Could our author be removed from Boston, and 
forget everything about Boston and the Radical Club for five 
years, and be put upon a dry diet of hard facts and matter of 
fact people, he might write a better book than this on the Rising 
Faith. 





* The Rising Faith. By ©. A. BartoL, author of Radical Problems. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1874. 
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Rewicion anp Scrence.*—Professor LeConte’s “ Religion and 
Science” consists of a series of Sunday lectures, delivered to his 
pupils, first at Columbia, 8. C., and subsequently in a form more 
fully developed at Oakland, Cal. The following topics are dis- 
cussed ; Personality of Deity; Contrivance for Use; Contrivance 
for Beauty ; The Spiritual Nature of Deity; Essential Nature and 
Attributes of Deity; Attributes of Deity, viz: Truth, Justice, 
Love, Holiness, Freedom ; Unity and Trinity of Deity; Incarna- 
tion of Deity; The General Relation of Theology to Science; 
Man: His place in Nature; Probation of Man; Predestination and 
Free-will; Prayer in relation to Invariable Law. The treatment 
of these topics is familiar and popular, but not for this reason less 
profound and thoroughly scientific. It is uniformly fresh and 
individual, and although occasionally admitting a suggestion, 
which is theologically crude and untenable, the book is the more, 
rather than the less, attractive. The author does not enter into 
the details either of science or religion, but gives his attention to 
the salient points which attract general attention when the two are 
supposed to come into conflict, and discusses them with eminent 
individuality and uniform tolerance. Of the many books written 
for the instruction of those who are pressed by difficulties from 
science, this seems to us one of the least exceptionable, while for 
freshness, force, and general ability, it deserves high praise. 


Common-Sense rn Reticion.t—Rev. James Freeman Clarke’s 
“Common-Sense in Religion” is a volume of Essays upon Com- 
mon-Sense and Mystery ; Common-Sense View of Human Nature; 
on the Doctrine Concerning God, the Bible, and Inspiration; the 
New Meaning of Evangelical Christianity ; the Truth About Sin; 
Common Sense and Scripture Views of Heaven and Hell; Satan, 
according to Common-Sense and the Bible; Concerning the 
Future Life; the Nature of our Condition Hereafter; Common- 
Sense View of the Christian Church; Five Kinds of Piety; Jesus 
a Mediator; the Expectations and Disappointments of Jesus; 
Common-Sense View of Salvation by Faith; on not being afraid; 
Hope; the Patience of Hope; Love; the Brotherhood of Man. 





* Religion and Science. A series of Sunday lectures on the relation of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, or the truths revealed in Nature and Scripture. By JosEPH 
LeConrte, Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University of California. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1874. 

+ Common-Sense in Religion: a Series of Essays. By James FREEMAN CLARKE. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1874. 
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Mr. Clarke defines Common-Sense as “the mode of judgment 
derived from experience of this world; that is of God’s method 
in nature and in human life.” He does not advert to the fact that 
there is a common-sense which is superficial and one which is pro- 
found; that the superficial may be plausible and true, as far as it 
goes, and yet may fail to do justice to the less obvious but more 
important truths that are in question. With much, very much of 
what he says we agree most cordially. Where we fail to assent 
to his views we do not, as we think, abandon our common-sense, 
but only apply it more earnestly and comprehensively. 


Tue Lirrtx Sancruary.*—We are not aware of any English 
preacher in our time making a more favorable impression on cul- 
tivated minds in this country than Dr. Raleigh, when he attended 
as a delegate the Congregational Council in Boston in 1865. 
Those who heard him then were prepared to welcome anything 
from his pen, and the book quaintly entitled “ Quiet Resting 
Places” did not disappoint their expectations. Another, on 
“Jonah,” not yet reprinted in this country, as we wish it might 
be, as a larger and more elaborate treatment of its subject, we 
think, would give a still better measure of his power. The work 
now before us contains sixteen “ Meditations” (the first, founded 
on Ezekiel xi, 16, giving title to the volume), which are character- 
istic of the author. If we were to describe him we should have 
to begin by saying that it is his merit not to exemplify one good 
quality at the expense of others, but in an unusual degree to com- 
bine them in a happy symmetry. Freshness, vigor, and refine- 
ment of thought, chastened fervor of feeling, freedom and grace 
of style, felicity of allusion and description, and a pervasive Chris- 
tian spirit, make him a most engaging and effective preacher, 
whether in the pulpit or on the printed page. If our readers will 
look into any two or three of these “ Meditations,” they will read 
them all. 


Tue ArGuMENT or THE Book oF Jos UNFOLDED.|—While the 
whole Bible is expounded, perhaps more assiduously than ever, 


* The Little Sanctuary, and other meditations. By ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., 
auther of “Quiet Resting Places,” &. New York: Dodd & Mead. 12mo. 
pp. 334, 

+ The Argument of the Book of Job unfolded. By Witt1aM Henry Green, D.D., 
Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 
1874. 12mo, pp. 367. 
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and in forms accessible to general readers as well as ministers, it 
is an advantage also that in so many instances particular books 
are handled separately by authors, who expend on them enthusi- 
asm and research which could not be given alike to all the rest. 
In our own country, Stuart, Bush, Barnes, Alexander, Hackett, 
and Hodge, have thus rendered the more service to Biblical study. 
Prof. Green has thus added another to the specialties on Job. 
The ten chapters treat of the patriarch’s “ happy estate,” of 
“ Satan,” of Job’s “affliction,” of his “ three friends,” his “ conflict” 
and “triumph,” his refutation of “his friends,” of “Elihu,” of 
“the Lord,” and “the Place of the Book” in “the Scheme of 
Holy Scripture.” An “explanatory note” is added on “the Doc- 
trine of Immortality,” and an “ Analysis of the Book.” As the 
preface tells us, the work “is not a continuous commentary,” “ nor 
is it concerned with the vexed questions of its age or authorship,” 
in these respects differing from the works we have referred to. It 
is rather a series of discourses, that were probably first preached, 
in a clear and animated style, somewhat more diffuse than if com- 
posed only for the eye, setting forth, as the title page describes it, 
“the argument of the book,” and hence is the better fitted for 
the use of most readers, At the same time it incorporates the 
results of study and reflection, and shows the scope of the poem 
and the relations of its parts, so as to favor the author’s design of 
“ promoting a better understanding of the book among both min- 
isters and laymen.” 


Cuurcu anp Strate in THE Unirep Srates.*—This essay is 
admirably adapted to the object for which it was written, that is, 
to give Germans a knowledge of the relations of Church and 
State in the United States. No one is more competent to give 
instruction on this subject than Dr. Thompson. 

Had he written particularly for Americans, he would, undoubt- 
edly, have discussed some of the topics more fully than he has in 
this work. But the principles are all here from which one can 
form an intelligent opinion on the true relations of Church and 
State. And much that has been said, recently, on the Bible in 
the schools shows that there is need of such knowledge at home 
as well as abroad, It would do ministers of the gospel in our 
own land good to read this essay. 





* Church and State in the United States; with an Appendix on the German 
population. By Josepn P. THompson. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. pp. 
166, 1873. 
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My Crericat Frrenps.*—The author of this book seems to 
have been a member of the Church of England, who has become 
a Roman Catholic. He writes clearly and forcibly, and has 
evidently read extensively on the topics of which he treats. He 
denies the validity of ordination in the Anglican Church. Some 
of the facts are referred to which have been, recently, brought 
out in the discussions on Joint Communion; showing that for a 
long time after the Reformation the doctrine of apostolical suc- 
cession, as it is now taught, was not held in the English Church, 
and that bishops regarded Presbyterian orders as good as any. 
This fact, he thinks, proves that ministerial orders in the English 
Church are lost—as they evidently are, if transmitted sacerdotal 
grace is essential to their validity. 

The chapter on the “Clergy and Modern Thought” shows con- 
siderable knowledge of the scientific speculations of the present 
day, and is well written. But the idea, that the Roman Catholic 
Church is the barrier against the infidelity of the times, which 
this author maintains, finds no justification in the history of that 
Church in any land. 


Srrauss’s “Tue O_p Farrn anp tur New.”+—The “ old faith,” 
to which the title-page of this volume refers, is the Christian, 
which is caricatured on its pages. The “new faith” is made up 
mostly of negatives. One thing denied is the existence of a per- 
sonal God. Another is the existence of the soul, as anything 
beyond a function of the nervous system. Another is the future 
life. Another is the freedom of the will. It need not be said that 
the miracles recorded in the New Testament are denied. The 
genuineness of the Gospel histories is denied. It is denied that 
we have the means of knowing much of Jesus, or of his life. But 
several things are affirmed. It is affirmed that men spring from 
monkeys; and monkeys, together with all living things, from inani- 
mate existence, by “spontaneous generation.” It is affirmed that 
the operations of nature are wise, although there is no wisdom in 
the cause. It is admitted that, in casting away the hopes and 
consolations of religion, much is lost. The study of German 
poets, and music, it is suggested, may serve as a solace and com- 


* My Clerical Friends and their relations to Modern Thouwjht. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. 1873. 

+ The Old Faith and the New. A confession by David Frederic Strauss. 
Authorized translation. By MaTHILpE Buinp. New York: Henry Holt & Com- 


pany, 1873. 
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fort to souls thus bereaved. This work is an abandonment of the 
author’s previous doctrines. It inculcates Materialism, in the 
room of ideal Pantheism, his old creed. It is reckless in its state- 
ments respecting critical questions, declaring that various things 
are settled, which are simply groundless assertions of the infidel 
party. Not unfrequently Strauss descends to coarseness and blas- 
phemy. Altogether, it is a melancholy fruit of the old age of its 
author. 


Pressensh’s “Tue Earty Years or Caristianiry.” *—This 
volume—* Heresy and Christian Doctrine,” —now introduced for 
the first time to the English public, is the third in a consecutive 
series, intended to present a complete picture, from the author’s point 
of view, of the spiritual life and history of the Church during the 
first three centuries of the Christian era. The two previous 
volumes—* Early Years of Christianity ” and “ Martyrs and Apolo- 
gists” —delineated chiefly the extensive growth of the Church and 
its conflicts with enemies without. The present volume treats 
rather of its intensive development and the history of its doc- 
trines. 

The concluding volume of the series will appear simultaneously 
in English and French. The recent pressure of political, in addi- 
tion to pastoral duties, has prevented Dr. Pressensé, as yet, from 
arranging his accumulated materials for this work. He has, how- 
ever, engaged to prepare it for publication with the least possible 
delay.” This Preface, by the translator, explains the design of the 
little volume before us. It relates to the early theology and to 
the early heresies of the Church. It presents a lucid and interest- 
ing view of the subject. The learned author is now taking an 
active part in the political affairs of his country. We can hardly 
look, at least for the present, for much that is new from his pen; 
but he has done a good service by the works which he has already 
written, 


Tue Speaker’s Commentary: Kines II, Curonicies, Ezra, 
Neunemian, Esturr.—The third volume of “the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary,” republished by Scribner, Armstrong, & Co., is con- 
structed on the plan which we have described in connection with 
notices of the preceding volumes of the series. The commentaries 
in the present volume are from the pen of Canon Rawlinson, who 





* The Early Years of Christianity. By E. pz Pressenst, D.D. Translated by 
Annie Harwood. Heresy and Christian Doctrine. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 
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is well known through his works on ancient, especially Oriental, 
history, and who has some special qualifications for the treatment 
of the subjects embraced in this volume. We have examined, 
with interest, his introduction to the Chronicles. He writes with 
unusual candor on the difficult questions arising from the com- 
parison of these with the other historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment. The English reader has these questions presented to his 
attention; which is more than most of the commentaries under- 
take to do, at least with fairness. 


Tue Cuaracrer or Sr. Paur.*—It would seem as if the great 
work on the “Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” by Conybeare & 
Howson, had left little room for another volume from either of 
these writers having the same apostle for its subject. It was pos- 
sible, however, for the materials they had gathered to take on a 
new form, and the research and reflection they had expended to be 
employed for a more specific purpose, with some advantage also 
from later consideration. Thus the survivor of the two, Dean 
Howson, here gives us a delineation of the personal character of 
the apostle, while his biography, writings, and doctrines hold only 
a subsidiary place; and it need not be said that for this purpose 
the author was eminently qualified by his earlier and more extended 
labors. The volume contains five lectures, or sermons—as in fact 
they were—on these several features of the apostle’s character ; 
his tact and presence of mind; tenderness and sympathy; consci- 
entiousness and integrity; thanksgiving and prayer; courage and 
perseverance, The opening of the first refers to “the endowment 
under which these sermons are preached,” and a foot-note bids us 
“see the Preface,” but in this edition the preface is wanting, nor 
is there any index or table of contents, as there should be. The 
discourses need no other imprimatur than the author’s name. It 
is the lot of the great apostle, as of his Master, to be studied and 
admired anew in these last times, and Dean Howson’s delineation 
will be welcomed as worthy of the theme. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Wappineton’s ConGREGATIONAL Hisrory.—The first volume 
of Dr. Waddington’s very elaborate and exhaustive work on the 





* The Character of St. Paul. By J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. New 
work: Dodd & Mead. 12mo, pp. 314. 
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history of Congregationalism was published five years ago. As 
there has been no American edition of it, and as the English edi- 
tion was got up in a style which made it too costly for extensive 
circulation in thie country, it is much less known on our side of 
the Atlantic than it deserves to be. So highly is it esteemed in 
England, especially among Congregationalists, that the author has 
been encouraged and assisted to retire from his pastoral charge in 
order to devote himself exclusively to the prosecution of his work 
as a student and writer of ecclesiastical history. The second vol- 
ume of his “Congregational History” will soon be published. 
While it is passing through the press we have had the privilege 
of reading that part of it (400 pages) which has already been 
printed—or had been printed a few weeks ago; and we wait impa- 
tiently for the completed volume. 

So comprehensive is the author’s plan that bis first volume is 
little more than an introduction. Beginning with the thirteenth 
century, just when the Papacy had reached the zenith of its power, 
he gives in that volume (of 750 pages) the story of certain ideas 
and principles struggling towards light and liberty,—the ideas and 
principles which require for their development the spontaneous 
separation of believing souls from the unbelieving world around 
them, and their union with each other and with Christ in local 
churches freely gathered; and which, when once developed and 
applied, permit no priesthood save His who has passed into the 
heavens, and no interference of Cawsar in the things which are 
God’s, That volume ends where the history of organized Congre- 
gationalism in England may be said to begin, namely at the earli- 
est date as yet discovered of a voluntary and self-governing Church, 
formed by separation from the world, and deriving its rights 
neither from the State nor from the hierarchy. Such a Church 
seems to have been formed, in 1567, by a company of Christian 
people confined in the Bridewell of London for the offense of meet- 
ing to worship God otherwise than in the forms prescribed by the 
State. At that point the narrative is resumed in the second vol- 
ume; and thenceforward it moves in an unbroken current to the 
end of the seventeenth century. The author’s style as a writer 
of history improves by practice; and the story, in his telling 
of it, gives evidence that his long years of research in the State- 
Paper Office, and in other public or private repositories of inedited 


manuscripts, as well as in books long obsolete, have been amply 


rewarded. So far as we have had the privilege of becoming 
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acquainted with the new volume, we have been especially inter- 
ested in its illustrations of our New England history. All the 
early history of New England is intimately connected with the 
history of Congregationalism; and we are confident that Dr. 
Waddington’s forthcoming volume will find many readers—more 
than its predecessor has yet found—in our country. 

There ought to be an American edition. This is just the book 
which the Congregational Publishing Society might issue with 
great advantage to the churches which it undertakes to serve, and 
with advantage also to itself as a manufacturing and trading in- 


stitution. 


Joun Sruart Miiv’s Avrostograpay* will of course attract 
the attention of all students of philosophy. It is interesting as a 
careful record of the progress and development of his own mind 
under one of the most thorough processes of discipline to which 
any Englishman of the present century has been subjected, at 
least in his very earliest years. It gives a deeply interesting and 
a most instructive sketch of the school of thinkers and reformers, 
of which Bentham was in a sense the founder, and in which James 
Mill, the father, and John Stuart Mill were preéminent. It gives 
the autobiography of a confessed atheist, who from his earliest 
childhood never had any religion; who not only never had any 
religion, but was taught from his infancy to regard the Christian- 
ity of England as like the old idolatrous superstitions in unreason- 
ableness, and as intensely demoralizing in its influence. Last and 
not least, it records the history of the transformations of opinion 
and of character through which Mr. Mill proceeded till the end. 
Incidental to all these historic records there are many personal 
notices of some of the most remarkable men of the last two gen- 
erations, such as James Mill, the father, who must have been a 
man of extraordinary intellectual and personal force, and deserves 
the most conspicuous place as the organizer, if not the founder, of 
his party; Jeremy Bentham, the first mover of t'1e same, whose 
seething brain, self-satisfied spirit, and kindly nature and ample 
fortune, were all brought into requisition; Thomas Carlyle, who 
had so many points of sympathy with and so many more in 
antagonism against Bentham and the utilitarian reformer; the 
leading Coleridgeians, as Charles Julius Hare, John Sterling, 


* Autobiography. By Joun Stuart Miuu. New York: Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, 1873. 
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Frederic Denison Maurice, the Christian Liberals and Reformers, 
etc., etc. 

From infancy to the age of fourteen Mill was subjected to a 
very severe intellectual training under the immediate supervision 
and with the constant companionship of his father. From four- 
teen to eighteen he was left more to himself and the influence of 
others, who were almost exclusively men of his futher’s ways of 
thinking. At about eighteen he began his public life as a writer 
and reformer of the Bentham and Malthus type, and had no other 
ambition than to devote his life to the reformation of man by 
means of a change in his circumstances, preéminently by the per- 
fection of social and political institutions. When he was about 
the age of twenty, he passed through what he calls a crisis in his 
mental history, which carried him a stage onward, in respect to 
his practical principles and conceptions of life. It was preceded 
by several months of unaccountable depression of spirits, in which 
he was asking himself the question: What if all this perfection in 
humanity for which I am laboring should be achieved, should I be 
happy? This question he was forced to answer in the negative. 
This state of mind Mill supposes may be analogous to what the 
Methodists call their first conviction of sin. From this profound 
and long-continued depression Mill was delivered by a process as 
sudden as a Methodist conversion. He was reading a pathetic 
tale of disinterested self-sacrifice and he was moved to tears. 
This experience awakened him to a new theory of life, which was 
expressed in two leading principles, viz: not to aim at happiness 
as the consciously proposed end of each action, and to make cul- 
ture, that is, the culture of the feelings, a definite object. Music 
and poetry began to be esteemed by him as important instru- 
ments of the culture of the sentiments and the inspiration. He 
abandoned his favorite fundamental theory that institutions could 
make over man, and substituted very largely the theory that insti- 
tutions are the growths and products of what man is. The lite- 
rary and personal sympathies of Mill were greatly enlarged by 
this conversion. The hard, uncompromising radical became 
the accommodating and appreciative critic and admirer of men 
whom he would previously have assailed and denounced. Another 
tone is plainly discerned in his writings. While he did not 
abandon his original party and principles, his intellect and sym- 
pathies were enlarged and liberalized. 

At the age of twenty-five, Mr. Mill became acquainted with 
Mrs. Taylor, with whom he maintained the closest intimacy for 
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some twenty years, after which, subsequently to the death of her 
husband, they were married. After seven and a half years of 
married life as Mrs. Mill, she died suddenly, and the survivor 
records most movingly his feelings on his bereavement and the 
influence which her memory had on him. His friendship with 
her he calls the most valuable friendship of his life. His mind 
and character were stimulated and elevated by her intellect and 
heart. The best books which he wrote were as much or more 
her work than his own. What he gave to her in thought was 
more than given back to him after passing through her mind and 
being transfigured by her feelings. 

The book, with all that there is in it to instruct and move, is 
still fearfully sad and depressing. There is neither hope nor 
cheerfulness in the impressions which it leaves. Mr. Mill tells us 
his own story and retraces his own development and analyzes bis 
own character. With all the advantage which the story gains 
from this circumstance, it is only sad and depressing, and adds 
one more comment to the familiar phrase, “ Without God and 


without hope.” 


Lire or Emanvet SwepensorG.*—Emanuel Swedenborg was 
born in Stockholm, Sweden, Jan. 29, 1688. His father, at that 
time a chaplain in the army, was afterward professor of theology 
in the University of Upsal, and in 1719, was made bishop of Skara 
in West Gothland. The bishop says of himself: “ I can scarcely 
believe that anybody in Sweden has written so much as I have 
done; since, I think, ten carts could scarcely carry away what I 
have written and printed at my own expense, and yet there is 
much, yea nearly as much, not printed.” 

It will appear that this fucilitas scribendi was inherited by the 
son. There was little remarkable in the childhood and youth of 
Swedenborg, except a strong tendency to religious thought and 
conversation. He was graduated with honor at the University of 





* Life of Emanuel Swedenborg, with a brief Synopsis of his Writings, both philoso- 
phical and theological. By Wiuii1AM Wuite. With an Introduction, by B. F. Bar- 
rett. First American Edition, 272 pp. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia, 1872. 

The True Christian Religion ; containing the Universal Theology of the New Church 
foretold by the Lord in Daniel vii, 13, 14, and in Revelation zxi, 1,2. By EMANUEL 
SwepensorG, Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. A new Translation from the 
original Latin Edition, printed at Amsterdam in the year 1771. 613 pp. 8vo. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1872. 
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Upsal, at the age of twenty-two, in 1710. The dissertation which 
he wrote for his degree, consisting of selections from certain Latin 
authors, with comments on the obscurities of the text, was pub- 
lished. The same year, he published a Latin version of the 
twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes. He then spent four years in visit- 
ing other parts of Europe. 

In 1715, he published an oration on the return of Charles XII. 
from Turkey; a small volume of Latin prose fables; and a little 
book of poems, which has been republished several times. In 
1716, he was appointed by Charles XII, with whom he became 
considerably intimate, assessor of the mines in the kingdom. 
The same year, he sought to marry a young woman, but was 
rejected, and always remained single. 

In 1717, he published “ An Introduction to Algebra,” and the 
same year, another work entitled “ Attempts to find the Longitude 
of Places by Lunar Observations.” 

In 1719, the family were ennobled by the queen, and from that 
time he took his place with the nobles of the equestrian order in 
the triennial Assembly of the States. The same year, he published 
four works, namely, “ A Proposal for a Decimal System of Money 
and Measures ;” “ A Treatise on the Motion and Position of the 
Earth and Planets ;” “ Proofs, derived from appearances in Swe- 
den, of the Depth of the Sea, and the greater Force of the Tides in 
the ancient World;” and “On Docks, Sluices, and Salt-works.” 
The work on money and measures was republished, after his death, 
in 1795. 

In 1721, he visited Amsterdam, and there published the five fol- 
lowing works, namely, “ Some Specimens of a Work on the Prin- 
ciples of Natural Philosophy, comprising new Attempts to explain 
the Phenomena of Chemistry and Physics by Geometry ;” “ New 
Observations and Discoveries respecting Iron and Fire, and par- 
ticularly respecting the elemental Nature of Fire, together with a 
new Construction of Stoves;” “A new Method of finding the 
Longitude of Places, on Land or at Sea, by Lunar Observations ;” 
“ A Mode of Discovering the Powers of Vessels by the application 
of Mechanical Principles.” 

In 1722, he published two works, one at Leipsic and Hamburg, 
and the other at Stockholm, namely, “ Miscellaneous Observations 
connected with the Physical Sciences,” in four parts; and “ On 
the Depreciation and Rise of the Swedish Currency.” The latter 
he republished by request in 1771. In 1724, he declined the profes- 
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sorship of mathematics in the University of Upsal. In 1729, he 
became a member of the Royal Academy of Science at Stockholm. 
In 1734, he published, at Leipsic and Dresden, “ Opera Philosophica 
et Mineralia,” in three folio volumes ; and the same year, “ A Phil- 
osophical Argument on the Infinite, and the final Cause of Creation ; 
and on the Mechanism of the Intercourse between the Soul and 
the Body.” In 1740-41, he published, at Amsterdam, “The 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom,” Parts L and IL. at the Hague, 
and Part IIL. in London, which Ralph Waldo Emerson pronounces 
a work of wonderful merits. In 1745, he published, in Sweden, 
the last of his scientific works, which was entitled “ The Worship 
and Love of God.” 

It thus appears that in thirty-five years, 1710-1745, he issued 
twenty-three works on literature, finance, the natural sciences, and 
metaphysics. 

Until neariy the close of this period, he seems to have had noth- 
ing peculiar in his religious experience, and to have given no par- 
ticular attention to theological studies. But in 1743, when he 
was fifty-five years old, and while he was in London, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, according to Swedenborg’s most solemn belief and 
declaration, appeared in person to him, gave him a free pass for 
intercourse with the spiritual world, including heaven and hell, 
and commissioned him to make known to mankind the things 
which he should thus learn. This endowment continued with him 
substantially for the rest of his life—a period of twenty-nine years, 
was ordinarily available at his discretion, and determined the di- 
rection and character of his pursuits. 

In 1743-47, he learned Hebrew and read the Bible through 
several times in the original languages, and while doing this made 
notes which he called “ Adversaria,” which were published after 
his death. In 1747, he resigned the office of assessor of the mines, 
which he had held thirty-one years, but his full salary was con- 
tinued as long as he lived. In the same year, he discontinued his 
“ Adversaria,” and commenced his “Spiritual Diary,” or journal 
of his intercourse with spirits, which he kept up for the next 
twenty years, This work, in Latin, was published after his death 
in ten closely printed octavo volumes, of which two volumes are 
now translated into English, and the others are expected to follow. 
In 1749-1756, he published, in London, in Latin and in English, 
his “ Arcana Coelestia,” being a commentary on Genesis and Exo- 
dus, in eight good-sized quarto volumes, Several editions of this 
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work have been issued in England and America, and it can now 
be obtained in English in fourteen octavo volumes, of which 
twelve are text and two are index. 

In 1758, he published, in London, five works, namely, “ An Ac- 
count of the Last Judgment and the Destruction of Babylon; 
showing that all the Predictions in the Apocalypse are at this day 
fulfilled ; being a Relation of Things seen and heard ;” “ Concern- 
ing Heaven and its Wonders, and concerning Hell, being a Rela- 
tion of Things heard and seen;” “ On the White Horse mentioned 
in the Apocalypse;” “On the Planets in our Solar System, and on 
those in the Heavens; with an Account of their Inhabitants, ana 
of their Spirits and Angels;” and “On the New Jerusalem and 
its heavenly Doctrines, as revealed from Heaven.” 

In 1763, he issued, at Amsterdam, the six following publications : 
“The Doctrine of the New Jerusalem respecting the Lord ;” “ The 
Sacred Scriptures ;” “ Faith ;” “Life ;” “ Continuation respecting 
the Last Judgment, and the Destruction of Babylon;” “ Angelic 
Wisdom concerning the Divine Love and the Divine Wisdom.” 

In 1764, he published, in Amsterdam, a work entitled “ Angelic 
Wisdom concerning Divine Providence.” In 1766, he published, 
at Amsterdam, the “ Apocalypse Revealed,” an abridgment. The 
original work, in Latin, was published after his death, in 1790, in 
four quarto volumes, and was issued in English in 1815, in six 
octavo volumes. In 1768, in Amsterdam, at the age of eighty, he 
published a work entitled “ Conjugial Love and its Chaste De- 
lights ; also adulterous Love, and its insane Pleasures.” In 1769, 
he issued, at Amsterdam, “ A brief Exposition of the Doctrine of 
the New Church,” and the same year, at London, “ The Inter- 
course between the Soul and the Body.” In 1771, he published 
“The True Christian Religion ; containing the Universal Theology 
of the New Church, foretold by the Lord in Daniel vii, 13, 14, and 
in Revelation xxi, 1, 2.” He was now eighty-three, and this was 
his last publication, He issued in twenty-two years, 1749-1771, 
eighteen religious and theological works. He issued in the course 
of sixty one years, 1710-1771, forty-one publications, and left 
manuscripts from which at least seventeen volumes, all on religious 
subjects, have been published since his death. His writings, in- 
cluding those published by himself and those issued after his 

death, amounted to over sixty volumes, or an average of one a 
year for the long period of his public life. 

He was very temperate in his habits, and almost exclusively a 
vegetarian in his diet. He used coffee freely, which he generally 
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prepared for himself. He “had no regard for times, and seasons, 
days or nights, only taking rest as he felt disposed.” In addition 
to his knowledge of the learned tongues, he was well versed in six 
modern languages. He was not a fluent speaker in either public 
address or conversation; was gentle and affable in manners, and 
avoided discussion. He made little effort to gain adherents by 
personal influence ; and initiated no organization for the spread of 
his doctrines, but preferred that his followers should remain in 
and leaven their present religious connections. He lived and died 
in the Lutheran communion, but rarely attended public worship, 
because, as he said, he “had no peace in the church on account 
of spirits who contradicted what the preacher said.” In his later 
years, he had no library except the Bible in various editions, and 
his own writings. 

He died in London, March 29, 1772, in his eighty-fifth year, 
and was buried in the vault of the Swedish church, in that city. 
As a writer, he is very consecutive and requires close and patient 
attention. In his religious works, he abounds in references to, 
and citations from, the Scriptures, but uses words in such peculiar 
meanings that a dictionary of about 500 pages 12mo has been 
published explaining his terms. 

His works have been translated into French, but their chief 
circulation has been in the English language. His views have 
had little acceptance in France, Germany, or Sweden. Notwith- 
standing his expressed opinions, his disciples felt constrained to 
organize, and the New Church was inaugurated in London, June 
1,1788. In 1810, “The Society for Printing and Publishing the 
Writings of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg” was formed in Lon- 
don, and now owns an office of publication in that city, and is 
supplied with funds for the circulation of his works in cheap 
editions. 

As far back as in 1836, it was claimed that, in Great Britain , 
his enrolled followers amounted to from 2,500 to 3,000, and that 
there were not less than fifty clergymen of the Church of England, 
and several thousands of other ranks, who advocated or favored 
the doctrine. There are now sixty or seventy of these churches 
in England and Scotland. They use a liturgy and hymns, and 
observe the Christian ordinances. Their polity is congregational 
or independent. They meet in a yearly conference, whose organ is 
The Intellectual Repository, or New Jerusalem Magazine, issued 
monthly. 
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About 1836, the Swedenborgians of this country had a General 
Convention, meeting yearly in Baltimore, in connection with 
which were six ordaining and eight teaching ministers, with ten 
licentiates. They had then twenty-two regular societies, and, in 
all, seventy-nine places where their doctrines were received. 

Prof. Bush edited for a time a monthly called Zhe New 
Church Repository, and an “American Swedenborg Printing 
end Publishing Society” has recently been established in New 
York. The organ of the General Convention, The New Jerusa- 
lem Magazine, a monthly, has been issued at Boston. A weekly 
paper, The New Jerusalem Messenger, is published in New 
York, and a monthly, Zhe New Church Independent, is to be 
issued at Chicago. It is stated that the circulation of publica- 
tions has been larger here than in Great Britain, and that the 
New Church has made considerably greater progress in America 
than in England, especially in Massachusetts. 

The chief peculiarities in the views of Swedenborg may be 
stated under the five following heads: 

1. God. There is one God, but no trinity of persons in the 
Godhead, and of course no Son of God existing from eternity. 
Christ was God manifested in the flesh, and the Holy Spirit is no 
person, but only the influence which Christ exerts. So that God, 
Christ and the Holy Spirit are one God, in the sense in which the 
human soul, and the human body, and the operation of the soul 
in and through the body are one man. Christ did not make a 
vicarious offering for sinners; and his death had no such impor- 
tance as is commonly attached to it, but was the last of his great 
temptations. His redeeming work consisted in combating and 
beating back the spirits of hell from their malign dominion and 
influence over men, and so clearing the field for a spiritual union 
between man and God. 

2. The Scriptures. He rejects thirty-two of the sixty-six books 
of the Bible as no part of the inspired word, namely, in the Old 
Testament, these ten: Ruth, First and Second Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Solomon ; and twenty-two books of the New Testament, leaving 
only the four Gospels and Revelation. 

The first eleven chapters of Genesis are an allegory, the truth 
being put in that form as an accommodation to mankind. The 
Scriptures are used in the world of spirits as well as on earth, and 
have three meanings, a natural, a spiritual, and a celestial, and 
these three are contained in and by all parts of the inspired word. 
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3. Salvation. Man is a free agent, has understanding and will, 
and so can know and choose evil or good. He inherits evil quali- 
ties from his parents, and can not be saved without repentance 
and regeneration. He is not justified by faith alone, but by 
charity and faith exercised in the Lord Jesus Christ. Mar is ac- 
tive in regeneration—regenerates himself in the Lord—and regen- 
eration is a gradual work progressing through life. 

4. The Last Judgment. The last judgment and the destrue- 
tion of Babylon are already past. Babylon is a general term in- 
cluding all the so-called Christian bodies, Papal and Protestant, 
which existed at the time Swedenborg arvse; and this Babylon 
had its trial in the world of spirits in 1757, and was condemned 
and came to an end, in the same sense in which the Jewish Church 
was condemned and came to an end, at the introduction of Chris- 
tianity; and the New Church, or Swedenborgianism, as a later 
and the last dispensation, supersedes Babylon or the so-called 
Christian Church, as that church superseded Judaism. 

5. The Future State. The soul is never without a body, It has 
a spiritual body which in form resembles the natural body, and 
is male or female like the natural body. The soul with its spirit- 
ual body inhabits the natural body during life, and at death the 
soul with its spiritual body leaves the natural body and passes 
into the world of spirits. There is no resurrection of the natural 
body, no general resurrection, and no general judgment. .\s souls 
leave this world, they are judged and disposed of individually, 
and separately, in detail, according to character, which continues 
eternally in kind as it was at death. After death, there is no 
purgatory, no second probation, no change from wickedness to 
goodness. When the soul enters the world of spirits, it does not 
go at once to heaven nor to hell, but is detained for a period—not 
long —in a state and under a treatment preparatory to its final des- 
tivation. In the spiritual world there are mountains, valleys, 
streams, trees, flowers, dwellings, public halls, libraries, and abun- 
dant means for employment adapted to the condition and charac- 
ter of the inhabitants. The sexes exist there, and marriages take 


place—but no propagation. All human souls leaving this world 
in infancy are received, as they enter that world, by good spirits, 
and trained up in goodness and saved. God has created no 
angels. All angels, good and bad, were once human souls, ‘There 
is no leading evil angel, and there has never been a rebellion 
among the angels in heaven, This earth is not to be destroyed, 
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but is to continue to be as now the home ef the human race, which 
race is to be continued as now in order to furnish material for 
angels. 

Society in heaven and in hell is determined by aptitudes and 
mutual likings, as in this world. Those who are in hell are mis- 
erable in character, company, employment, and condition; and 
would be more miserable, if God did not measurably restrain 
them from doing violence to themselves and each other. 

There are three heavens which are occupied by good spirits, 
graded according to excellence. 

In regard to the system which embraces these peculiarities, we 
offer the following remarks : 

1. It is hostile to Christianity as embodied in the evangelical 
denominations of our day. Its animus towards them is one of 
disparagement and unfriendliness. It attacks their views on the 
trinity and thus gives aid and comfort to Unitarianism—of which 
indeed it isa phase. It misrepresents their doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. It has little fellowship with them and pronounces 
them condemned of God and already, in the divine plan, super- 
seded by the Swedenborgian dispensation, 

2. It does violence to the word of God—by its fanciful mode of 
interpretation ; by denying the divine personality of Christ, and 
of the Holy Ghost; by corrupting the doctrines of the atonement 
and of regeneration; and by denying the inspiration of 48 per 
cent. of the books which constitute the Bible. 

3. It rests on the alleged seership of its author. Almost every 
chapter of his theology is confirmed by a statement of what he saw 
and heard on the subject in the world of spirits. He teaches as 
one having authority, and not as the scribes. While he reasons 
and quotes Scripture, he everywhere lays down his principles with 
an assurance as of infallibility. And why not? For, as he says, he 
had opportunities for learning the truth never before accorded to 
any mortal, and things were revealed to him which had never been 
made known before. He repeatedly left his natural body and 
entered the world of spirits; and for several years he was—to use 
his own words—‘“ constantly and uninterruptedly in company 
with spirits and angels, hearing them converse with each other, 
and conversing with them ;” and it was in his power, at his dis- 
cretion, to converse with—to “ interview”—any departed soul of 
whom he could form any idea. He was commissioned to intro- 
duce a new era in the.kingdom of God on earth, and was qualified 
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accordingly, and was allowed, as it would seem, any amount of 
evidence he chose to require to corroborate in his own mind the 
things disclosed to him. In one instance, the whole corps of the 
twelve apostles were sent down to confirm to him the truth of 
what he was writing. 

If we are satisfied with his claims as a seer, we must accept his 
system; but if his credentials for the seership are discarded, his 
system falls to the ground. 

4. It will never have a wide sway. Some will be drawn to it 
by a respect for the varied learning of its author; some, by sym- 
pathy with it in its vigorous assaults upon orthodoxy ; and some, 
by curiosity to be told ever so much about the spiritual world, 
But these classes, put together, are not likely ever to become a 
large aggregate. The system does not generate and perpetuate a 
succession and swarm of seers, like modern spiritism, but centers in 
the great seer who originated it. Its followers lack the enthusi- 
asm and self-denial necessary for its wide extension. In this re- 
spect it is in marked contrast with Methodism, which arose about 
the same time. The mass of men will prefer the Bible as we 
have it to Swedenborg’s expurgation of it; will pronounce many 
of his so-called disclosures absurd, and will reject his claims as an 
authoritative revealer of things in the unseen world. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


PuitosopnicaL Crassics.*—Dr. Krauth’s edition of Bishop 
Berkeley’s Principles of Iluman Knowledge comes to hand just as 
we are going to press, but we cannot forego the pleasure of call- 
ing the attention of our readers to this completely illustrated edi- 
tion of the most important work of the great and good philosopher. 
It constitutes the first volume of a series, which, if it is continued 
on the same scale as it begins, will be an honor to the country 
and a most important stimulus and director to philosophical study. 
The Prolegomena comprehend one hundred and fifty pages, de- 
voted to Berkeley’s life and writings; The Precursors of Berkeley ; 





* Philoscphical Classics. A Treatise concerning the Principles of Human 
Knowledge. By George Berketey, D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne. With 
Prolegomena and with Annotations, select, translated and original. By CHARLES 
P. Krautu, D.D., Norton Professor of Systematic Theology and Church Polity in 
the Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia; Professor of 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, and Vice-Provost of the University of Penn- 


sylvania. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1874. 
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Summaries of Berkeley’s System; Berkeleyanism, its Friends, 
Affinities and Influence; Opponents and Objections ; Estimates 
of Berkeley, his Character, Writings and Influence; Idealism 
Defined ; Sceptical Idealism in the Development of Idealism from 
Berkeley to the present ; Hume, Critical Idealism ; Kant, Subjective 
Idealism ; Fichte, Objective Idealism; Schelling, Jacobi, Abso- 
lute Idealism; Hegel, Theoretical Idealism ; Schopenhauer; the 
Strength and Weakness of Idealism; Characteristics of the pres- 
ent edition, its objects and uses. Then follows Berkeley’s Trea- 
tise, which is introduced by the Preface of Professor Fraser, the 
editor of Berkeley’s complete works, and Berkeley’s own Pre- 
face and Introduction. To this are given in the Appendixes 
Berkeley’s rough draft of his Introduction, a Notice of Arthur 
Collier, and a Vindication of the Theory of Vision. To this is 
added the valuable critical notes of Prof. F. Ueberweg, com- 
prehending, with additions, some eighty pages. A copious and 
accurate Index follows. The editor says very justly that he is 
not aware “that there is in our language, nor even in the Ger- 
man, incomparably rich as it is in literature of this class, any body 
of annotations of the same relative extent as this on a modern 
philosophical classic.” To the learned writer and the liberal pub- 
lisher the American public and the world of scholars are under 
special obligations for this valuable and handsome volume. 


BELLES LETTRES, 


Sones or THE Sun Lanps.*—The surprise and admiration awa- 
kened in a large circle of readers, and even more in England than 
in his own country, by the “Songs of the Sierras,” made a second 
volume from the same new poet somewhat hazardous. The nov- 
elty of his themes and the originality of their treatment, his pic- 
turesque and sensuous descriptions, and the freedom and melody 
of his verse, had given a new sensation among surfeited readers, 
and suggested a new school of poetry from an unexpected quarter. 
It was feared by some of his eulogists that in “toning down” his 
exuberance under more critical influences he might sacrifice too 
much of his peculiar effectiveness. In the present work, however, 
the negligences and redundances that were pardoned in the other, 
if moderated, have not so far disappeared as to impair the author’s 





* Songs of the Sun Lands. By Joaquin MuieR. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
1873. 16mo, pp. 212. 
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personality. He invests other themes with the same undeniable 
attractions. The principal poem, the “Isles of the Amazon,” we 
suppose may fairly represent his merits and blemishes, The 
group of smaller pieces, entitled “Olive Leaves,” on incidents of 
Scripture, adds pleasing tokens of the reverence of the poet if not 
of the piety of the man. We have not the assurance expressed 
by some foreign critics of his permanent popularity. And the 
worst to be feared from the impression already made by his 
unquestionable genius is the inevitable brood of imitators. 



















Crookrep Piaces.*—All who have read “Occupations of a 
Retired Life,” from the same authoress—for Mrs. Mayo is no 
longer concealed under the assumed name—will need no other 
inducement to take up this work, which is marked by the same 
simplicity of style, fidelity to nature, sympathy with humanity in 
all conditions, felicity of delineation, and profound yet not obtru- 
sive sense of spiritual truth. The charm of her descriptions is the 
more wonderful if it is true, as we have heard, that she is yet 
young, and her life has been confined to the city,—another 
instance of the truth of Sir Walter Scott’s saying, in effect, that 
the knowledge of human nature is instinctive or intuitional, 
though the knowledge of manners may depend on intercourse 
with the world. The matter of the book answers to the title, 
portraying “struggles and hopes” in the hard lots or “crooked 
places” of common life, with discriminating recognitions of a 
divine Providence and of Christian truth. The lessons are not 
only moral but evangelical, yet in no wise forced or conventional. 
We cordially recommend the work both for interest and profit. 
It is fitly dedicated “to the memory of Thomas Guthrie, D.D., 
whose friendship was a treasure on earth, and is now laid up a 
treasure in heaven.” 





















Picturesque Normanpy.t—This dainty little volume—which 
may be slipped with ease into one’s coat-pocket—bears about the 
same relation to Mr. Freeman’s elaborate description of Normandy | 
in his History of the Norman Conquest, that an artist’s sketch- 
book does to a gallery of paintings. But it will not be at all the 














* Crooked Places, a Story of Struggles and Hopes. By Epwarp GARRETT. 
New York: Dodd & Mead, Publishers, 1873. 12mo, pp. 469. 

+ Normandy Picturesque. By Henry BLackBuRN. First American, from second 
London edition. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1873. 16mo, pp. 291. 
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less interesting for this in the eyes of anyone who knows what a 
charm there is in turning over the full portfolio of an artist who 
is fresh from his summer work. But there is an additional charm 
about “ Picturesque Normandy.” It is not only the sketch-book 
of an artist, but of one who is as ready with his pen as with his 
pencil. Besides little “ bits” from the exterior carvings of quaint 
old thirteenth century houses, and “ studies” of Norman costumes, 
and more elaborate pictures of such churches as the cathedral at 
Bayeux, and of such places of historic interest as La Rue de la 
Grosse Horloge in Rouen, the volume contains sprightly descrip- 
tions of some of the most noted of the Norman towns and villages, 
and is full of suggestions respecting Art, and its relations to all 
that makes up our modern life, which are well deserving of a 
thoughtful reading. 


Artists AND Arass.*—This is a second book by the author of 
“ Picturesque Normandy,” and is of somewhat the same character. 
It gives the results of a winter’s sketching in Algiers, in the form 
of pictures of Mohammedan mosques, of Moorish houses, and of 
the rich semi-tropical vegetation of Northern Africa. The book 
is intended more particularly for the benefit of the author’s pro- 


fessional brethren, whom he seeks to entice to spend the winter 
months in Algiers, sketching there under the bright sun in the open 
air ; but the non-professional reader will be as likely to be carried 
away by the author’s enthusiasm, and to long for the experience 
of a winter’s life in the climate whose praises he sings. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Harvey’s “Cuaristran Rueroric.”+—This work is claimed in 
the brief preface to be “a system” and “composed according to 
a new method and on a new basis,” correcting “some errors that 
have been misleading authors and readers ever since the days of 
Cicero.” The Introduction, in twenty-eight pages, is principally 
occupied with maintaining, as against several objections, that the 
true models of the Christian preacher are, not the classic or secu- 
lar orators, but the Hebrew prophets, our Lord in his discourses, 


* Artists and Arabs; or Sketching in Sunshine. By Henry Biackpurn. With 
numerous illustrations. Boston: James R. Oegood & Co., 1873. 16mo, pp. 291. 

+ A System of Christian Rhetoric, for the use of Preachers and other speakers. 
By Grorce Winrrep Harvey, M.A., author of “Rhetoric of Conversation,” &c. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1873. 8vo, pp. 632. 
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and the apostles in their spoken addresses as far as reported to us, 
in distinction from their epistolary compositions. The matter is 
distributed in four Books: I. Inspiration in preaching. II. Of 
Invention, including “the matter of sermons as determined by 
their objects,” and their “ Forms as determined by method.” IIL. 
“Style;” and IV. Elocution; followed by an “Index of Figures, 
with definitions and examples,” comprising fifty-two pages, which 
is really remarkable, and in its way interesting, if not obviously 
as useful, in attempting “to name and define all known rhetorical 
figures.” This index, and indeed the book in general, shows a 
wide range of reading, and the many excellent citations from 
ancient and modern authors, on most of the particular topics, will 
repay the student’s attention, The chief distinction of the trea- 
tise lies not so much in the prominence given to the rhetorical 
examples found in the Bible (as might be expected from the Intro- 
duction), as in the large place assigned to the topic of the first 
book (a hundred pages), the divine inspiration necessary and avail- 
able for the preacher, of which it treats fully and emphatically, 
as to its effects on the will and on the intellect, and as affecting 
invention, style, and delivery, with its appropriate means and con- 
ditions, while taking pains to distinguish it from the “plenary” 
inspiration of the prophets and apostles, As a whole, the work 
cannot be expected to displace others already well known, nor 
radically to advance the science of sacred rhetoric as far as the 
author seems to imagine, and yet it deserves to be read by theo- 
logical students, and ministers already at their work, particularly 
for the stress laid on divine help. The discussion of this and other 
topics is too discursive and diffuse, and the style, while generally 
clear and animated, might be improved in moderation and dignity. 
We take exception to some of his words, especially in a treatise 
on rhetoric, as either unauthorized, or now obsolete, and needless ; 
such as “ foundational” (why not fundamental ?), and “ condens- 
ated” (why not condensed ?), and “ pilgrimize,” which is not war- 
ranted by Ben Johnson’s phrase, “pilgrimize it,” as given in 
Worcester,—these all occurring in the short preface. Then after- 
ward we note “well-willed,” “legitimably,” “exertional,” and 
“prophetry.” To say of an objection that “if allowed to prevail 
it will advance to fight up against,” etc., is at least uncouth or 
whimsical (p. 27). In several places we observe the Scotch rather 
than the English use of “ will” and “would” for “shall” and 
“should.” He speaks of “harmony” as well as “melody” in 
“the early music of the Hebrews and the Greeks” (p. 123), when 
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it is supposed to have had a later origin. What need is there of 
imputing a “Satanic inspiration” to some of the greatest poets, 
as on p. 90? As to Whately’s example in the matter of extempo- 
rizing (p. 539), we have the testimony of one of his pupils that he 
heard him preach in that way with earnestness and power. 


“Sanz Spake or Him.”*—This is a well written and every way 
interesting memoir of a remarkably gifted, devotegd and useful 
woman, Geraldine Hooper, by marriage Mrs. Henry Deming, who 
died, only thirty-one years old, in August, 1872. Attractive and 
gay in her opening youth, she consecrated herself to Christ at the 
age of seventeen. Her pleasing person, vivacity, and wit fitted 
her to shine in society, but her distinction is that she employed 
the last twelve years of her short life most assiduously in the work 
of an evangelist, preaching to large assemblies with singular per- 
suasiveness and success, whether in chapels or public halls or in 
the open air, chiefly in Bath, but in London also and other places, 
abounding too in all good works, and marked no less by modesty 
and tact than by activity and zeal. She seems to have attracted 
all classes by her eloquence, and to have been wonderfully success- 
ful in converting such as were insensible to ordinary influences, 
preaching “ well nigh four thousand times,” and often to assemblies 
of working people as early as five or six o’clock in the morning. 
It occurs to us, by the way, as a question we should like to have 
answered, why such multitudes can never be drawn together for 
such a purpose at so early an hour in this country, and indeed why 
here men of business can never be assembled to hear our most 
popular preachers at any hour in the day time except Sundays, as 
in Scotland they thronged at noon to hear Dr, Chalmers, Mrs, 
Deming won the testimony borne to her Master, that “the com- 
mon people heard” her “gladly,” while the more fastidious also 
paid tribute to her worth and power. Few ministers indeed have 
been so fruitful in the happiest results. There can be no question 
as to her extraordinary gifts fitting her for such service, and among 
them a voice of singular power and sweetness, both in speaking 
and singing. A devoted member of the Church of Eng!and, her 
conversion and riper experience were in connection with ministers 
of that body, who also appear to have countenanced and aided 





* “ She Spake of Him :” being Recollections of the loving labors and early death 
of the late Mrs. Henry Deming. By her friend, Mrs. Grattan Guinness. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1874. 16mo, pp. 326. 
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her evangelistic work, while such sympathies and activities as hers 
could not be limited by any external pale. Indeed, she seems to 
have met with less opposition to “ woman preaching,” or to have 
disarmed it more easily, than some of her sisters in our less con- 
servative country. In her last four years, which were all of her 
married life, she was associated in work as in affection with her 
husband, who was himself an evangelist. It is pleasant to know 
that she was a descendant of Bishop Hooper, as her husband also 
was of Cranmer, She was favored too with an intimate friend in 
the lady who has prepared this volume with so much loving and 
judicious care. An admirable Introduction is furnished by an Eng- 
lish clergyman. We particularly commend to our readers the view 
taken in this Introduction, and still more fully in the last chapter, 
which is wholly devoted to that subject, of “ Women’s ministry 
in the gospel.” The question of late re-opened in some quarters, 
how far women may go in publicly presenting the gospel and 
inviting the multitude to accept it, we have not seen anywhere ar- 
gued with so much combined wisdom, candor, appreciation of wo- 
man and of this work, and intelligent deference to the Scriptures, 
as in this concluding chapter. Any thoughtful, earnest Christian, 
however scrupulous he may have been as to “female preaching,” 
we think, must confess his sympathy with the English rector in 
the view taken of this instance in the Introduction. We cannot 
for a moment doubt that Geraldine Hooper Deming was signally 
endowed by our Lord for preaching his gospel, attested by his 
Spirit in the fruits of her work, and has a place among those who 
“turn many to righteousness” and “shall shine as the stars for 
ever and ever.” 

Much as we commend the compilation of this memoir, we wish 
it had a simpler and more succinct title, if only her now cherished 
name. 


Against THE StreaM.*—As “The Schénberg-Cotta Family” 
related to the times of the Reformation, the “Draytons and Dav- 
enants,” with the sequel “ Over the Sea,” to the conflict of the Puri- 
tans with Charles I. and the times of the Commonwealth, and the 
“Diary of Kitty Trevelyan” to the religious revival under White- 
field and Wesley, so this work from the same pen has to do with the 
struggle in England, in the close of the last century and the open- 





* Against the Stream. The story of a heroic age in England. New York: 
Dodd & Mead, Publishers. 1873. pp. 589. 
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ing of the present, for the suppression of the slave trade, and ulti- 
mately British emancipation in the West Indies. If the first must 
be allowed to have precedence for its marvelous fascination and the 
vivid portraiture of Luther and his doctrine of justification, the 
next two were not far behind it for interest and instructiveness, 
In all, though handling fictitious personages, the author is not 
merely a novelist, but a historical and biographical delineator, in 
the interest of philanthropy and spiritual religion. With the 
same general attractions of style and characterization, this work, 
as also the earlier “ Victory of the Vanquished,” which related to 
the first conflicts of Christianity, produces less vivid effect by not 
using the forms of contemporary journalizing so skillfully inter- 
woven in the others, and we observe also some tendency to monot- 
ony in dwelling on the diverse aspects of the same event to 
different personages of the story. Nor does the subject itself fur- 
nish so many incidents of historic or personal interest. The story, 
however, is engaging, the characters are distinctly drawn, the re- 
form commemorated is set forth by lights and shades drawn from 
ample information, and we find the same affluence of language, 
and striking, even picturesque, illustrations of truth, that have 
marked all the writer’s deservedly popular narratives, The title is 
drawn from one aspect of the anti-slavery struggle—the general 
and stubborn opposition it encountered in its earlier stages from 
precedent, prejudice, and interest. As a motto it is meant to 
keep in mind the lesson that for a time reformers must needs go 
“against the stream.” 


Sones or tux Sout.*—This very beautiful volume cannot fail 
to be a favorite among the choicest gift books of the season. The 
number and quality of the sacred lyrics now enriching our lan- 
guage, including recent translations, Dr Prime’s well-known infor- 
mation and judgment, and the skill of the Cambridge press and 
of the best binders, combine to make it a treasure and ornament 
for the most fastidious study or parlor. The pieces, some four 
hundred and thirty-two in number, are arranged under the heads 
of Matin and Vesper Songs, Songs of the Trinity, of the Holy 
Tides (as Advent, Christmas, etc.), of the Cross, of Sorrow, out of 
the Depths, of Aspiration, Faith, Hope, Courage, Love, Praise 
and Thanksgiving, Patience, Peace, and Triumph. Indexes are 
added of subjects, authors, translators, and first lines. Besides 





* Songs of the Soul. Gathered out of many lands and ages. By SAMUEL IRENZUS 
Prime. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1874. 8vo, pp. 661. 
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many of the choisest hymns used in public worship, devout and 
thoughtful readers will find here fitly enshrined together poems 
that he has learned to love before in ephemeral or inaccessible 
forms, and others that he will welcome to the same desirable and 
permanent association. We need say no more. 


Srorizs or Inriniry.*—There is a strange mingling of fact 
and fancy in this book; and unless readers are acquainted with 
some of the physical sciences, it will be quite difficult to tell 
where fact ends and fancy begins. ‘The facts relating to light, 
upon which some of the Stories of Infinity are founded, are them- 
selves more marvelous than any creations of the imagination. 
And, for ourselves, we much prefer Lumer as we see it in nature 
to the person with this name of whom we read in these stories. 
And yet many of his pranks, as painted in this book, are curious, 
and will be interesting and perhaps instructive to some minds, 
The speculations on religious subjects are worthless. 


Dr. Epwarp H. Crarke’s “Sex ry Epucarion” ¢ is one of the 
most important of contributions to the discussion of the absorb- 
ing topics of Female Education, Co-education, etc. It has the 
very great merit of recognizing that there is such a reality as 
sex in the human species and that the reality is very significant. 
The author does ample justice to his theme, which he discusses 
with sufficient plainness of speech without needlessly offending 
the sensibilities. It will make a decided impression wherever and 
by whomsoever it is read, and it deserves to be read and pondered 
by every person who has any private opinions of his or her own 
which he or she may desire to propagate, in respect to any ques- 
tion which concerns female education, whether it be education in 
the family, in society, in the school, or in the university. We 
wish for this work the widest possible circulation. 


Perry’s ELements or Pourricat Economy.{—It is a good sign 
that this treatise has reached its eleventh edition. This fact is 
one of various proofs that the science of which it treats is studied 





* Stories of Infinity: Lumer—History of a Comet—in Infinity. By Camille 
Flaminarion. Translated from the French by S. R. Crocker. Boston: Roberta 
Brothers, 1873. pp. 287. 

+ Sex in Education ; or, a Fair Chance for the Girls. By Epwarp H. CLARKE, 
M.D. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co., 1873. 

¢ Elements of Political Economy. By Artuur LATHAM Perry, Professor of 
History and Political Economy in Williams College. Eleventh edition. Scribner 
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in our schools and colleges. Prof. Perry has re-written portions 
of his meritorious work. In addition to its other excellences, it 
is furnished with a copious analysis of its contents, and with 
several indexes at the close. We trust that it will win a multi- 
tude of disciples to the sound doctrines respecting trade and 
finance, of which the author is a distinguished advocate. 
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